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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


SrricTuRES upon the Lonpon Re- 
view of RicHakD CUMBERLAND. 
[Continued -from p. 197.] 

Sir, : 
HE admission of my last letter 
is, at once, a sanction to my 
undertaking, and an incentive to its 
prosecution. I pledged myself to a 
continuation of my strictures, before 
I was certain that they would find a 
Jace in your pages; and I now 
asten, with pleasute, to the dis- 
charge of this self-imposed obliga- 
tion. 
The next article in the ** London 
Review” is an account of a German 


Epic, entitled Donatoa; and it is 
written by a AZr. Boileau. 
“Stat nominis umbra.” Lucan. 





This gentleman commences with a 
curious argument, that because Do- 
natoa was written during the exist- 
ence of wars, commotions, and civil 
broils in Austria, ergo, it is addition- 
ally probable that we should never 
have seen the Paradise Lost of Milton 
if Charles I. had not been beheaded 
and Cromwell been Protector! For, 
in the very spirit of this gentleman's 
reasoning, the appearance of an 
“equally sublime poem” (i. e. Do- 
natoa) could not have happened upon 
any other admitted principle of events. 
I leave your readers in full passession 
of the ingenuity of this argument. 

The tg of this Mr. Boileau. is 
not much inferior to that of Mr. 
Cumberland. The latter. in aiming 
at simplicity and ease, becomes mean 
and vulgar: the former, in striving to 

concise and energetic, renders him- 
self turgid and fantastical. The beau- 
liful abruptness of the following may 
be admired. :— 

Universat Maa, Vou. XI. 


** He lived but for his poem. He 
glowed with the most ardent love of 
literary fame. He wrote for immor- 
tality.” p. 67. 

‘*He leads them on in pompous 
array. Alphaod vainly opposes their 
passage. The Stygians prevail.” p.68. 

“* Abdul persists in his own plan. 
Hell rejoices. Donatoa spreads terror 
over the capital.” p.72. 

The “ brevity” of the ‘ honorable 
Roman” himself, scarcely excelled 
these half strangled’ periods.- Bat 
Mr. Boileau is equally happy in other 
peculiar beauties of phraseology. He 
does not even disdain Hibernian 
imagery, when he talks of * ree 
echoing” a sound (p.65), and in 
other felicities of expression he is 
very copious. 


‘© No suspicion of flattery can reach 
us*,”” &c. p.65. by which he means, 
I suppose, that if any suspicions do 
arise, he is beyond their reach, from 
a happy obduracy of sensibility. 


“* As the first six books only of Son- 
nenberg's poem have found their way 
to England,” &c. p. 67. 

By the position of the adjective, 
the sense of the sentence is obscured. 

** Mammon excites Mordal to ruin 
Allwill, and to be deforehand with 
Egol.” p.71. 

“* Poesy is the darling offspring of 
genius,” &c. p.72. 

A remarkable discovery, 





* Why is thé plural pronoun re- 
tained, that abominable sign of anony- 
mous criticism? Mr. Boiteau can be 
regarded only as an individual critic, 
unless the associated brethren are mu- 
ee rene their opinions. 
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The critical sagacity of Mr. Boileau 
is next to be considered, by which 
we shall learn how far he is entitled 
to the contidence of his readers as an 
arbiter of taste: and, indeed, if his 

wn assertions may have weight, 
there can be no doubt upon the sub- 
ject. Without any hesitation, he * in- 
scribe"? the name of the author of 

Jonatoa upon the same ‘* tablet of 

epic fame, which holds the hallowed 
names of Homer, Virgil, Milton, and 
Klopstock.” I have no objection to 
ghe equality of the Jast author with 
Baron Sonnenlerg, (the author of 
Donatoa); but let his right to Ho- 
meric, Virgilian, or Miltonie fame, be 
estimated by his own performances. 
The following, which is quoted by 
Mr. Boileau, may help to decide the 
question. It is an harangue of the 
Devil's to Allwill a demagogue : 


What, man! If Mammon be your god, 
beho'd 

A forest waves with vegetable gold : 

Look how that tree invites you to suspend 

Your votive carcase where its branches 

end. 

Hang yourself, miser, on that tempting 
bough! 

The first friend that you meet will, shew 
you how: 

Why, ‘tis a deed as pleasant as to weep 

O’er vour spent shilling,—easy as to sleep 

On your coarse pallet! Come, apply the 
rape 5 

Tis my prescription, and your only hope; 

There in your leafy hammock as you 
Sw ng 

Sweet Philomel your requiem shall sing ; 

While Zephyrs waft vou to the silent shore 

Of that calm lake where Chaion plies the 
Oat: 

Your halter there, the garter of my knights, 

Shall put th’ old wraugling ferryman to 
righis: 

Shew him your neckcloth; that at once 
shall be 

Your passport, and ‘he'll waft your o’er to 
me. 


I have disdained to mark any parts 
of this in italics, as indicative of its 
errors, for it is all contemptible and 
absurd. Jt will perhaps be replied, 
that it is read to disadvantage, being 
first literally translated, and then ver- 
sitied by Mr. Cumberland. I have a 


ready answer. I wili not cavil at the 
language; but if the sentiments are 
Sonnenberg’s, I need no other proot 
of his epic talents. Such unmeaning 


[Arntr, 


ribaldry is very well for a German 
youth to write, and very well for Mr. 
Boileau to praise, The author and 
the critic are equal. The latter, in 
the fervour of his admiration, select. 
ed, of course, the passages which he 
thought most expressive of his au- 
thor’s genius. From this, however, 
we may judge what respect is due to 
his opinion, when he talks of the 
‘* admirable genius” of Sonnenberg, 
p. 66; declares that “his Hell is 
still more terrific than Milton’s!” 
p. 68 ; and pronounces Donatoa “one 
of the most astonishing productions 
of the age!!!” But when he wrote 
this last he surely forgot his own 
critique. The design of the poem 
(as far as 1 can judge from the ob- 
scure and confused analysis which is 
given of the first six books) is suf- 
ficiently ingenious; but he who 
knows any thing of the operations 
of the human mind, knows, that it is 
easier to project undertakings than to 
complete them. 

We are promised a more copious 
account of this work when it is 
** regularly imported,” provided the 
** London Review” should exist till 
then. 

I fear it will be objected to me, 


that in thus minutely criticising the 


language and opinions of such writers 
as Mr. J. Smith, Mr. Boileau (cum 
multis altis), I am exalting them 
to a dignity to which they are not 
entitled. But I separate the man 
from the work. Mr. J. Smith, or 
Mr. Boileau, in any other capacity, 
would be quite secure from my ani- 
madversion: but, as writers for the 
** London Review,” as a part of an 
establishment which is to produce 
wonders, they have a claim to notice 
which they could not have from their 
individual merits. By ascertaining 
their qualifications, we shall best know 
how far they are competent to effect 
what they intend. If Mr. Cumber- 
land had thoseri to admit the bellman 
of his own parish as his coadjutor, 
that bellman would have an equal 
right to my notice. If a society of 
barbers were to announce a plav for 
shaving without soap or razors, they, 
as a body, would be entitled to the 
examination, to the censure, or to 
the approval of all the barbers in the 
kingdom. Jt is of great importance 
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not to confound intrinsic with ex- 
trinsic excellence; not to confound 
the man with the office he may hap- 


pen to bear. It is with reference to 
the latter only that I have thought 
these associated reviewers entitled to 
my notice. 

The next article in this Review is 
written by Mr. Cumberland, upon a 
work not yet composed, and, con- 
sequently, not yet published. I am 
willing, however, to allow that this 
deviation from customary practice is 
well warranted by the singularity of 
the circumstance; and though I am 
not quite so sentimental as Mr. C. 
the feelings of whose heart were al- 
lowed to overbalance the dictates of 
his judgement, yet I cordially approve 
of his proceeding. I do not, how- 
ever, think that he establishes Mr. 
Townsena’s claim to originality*, for 
Donatoa was published in 1806, but 
at what period Mr. ‘Townsend com- 
municated his plan to Mr. Cumber- 
Jand is not stated. Upon such evi- 
dence therefore as is given, the fact 
intended to be established, is left 
doubtful. It may perhaps be in Mr. 
Cumberland’s power to remove all 
suspicion, by a reference to dates, and 
if he can, I hope he will: for here, 
at least, I agree with him, that the 
conception of Armageddon is grand 
and sublime, and nebly calculated for 
the display of a lofty genius. I have 
tead the arguments of each book with 
delight, and sometimes with astonish- 
ment; and nothing diminished the 
satisfaction which I felt, but the mor- 
tifying reflection that it is easy to pro- 


ject what it is not easy to complete. 


The deliberative and executive powers 





* As every reader of the Universal 
Magazine may not have seen the 
“London Review,” it will be useful 
to state, that a Mr. Townsend has 
happened to employ his mind in the 
composition of a poem entitled Arma- 
geddon, which takes, for its subject, 
the very same event (i.e. the final de- 
struction of tlris-alobe) as that of Do- 
natoa by Sonnenberg; and Mr. Cum- 
herland’s motive for noticing it even 
before it is begun, is, that when it 
appears, hereafter, Mr. ‘Townsend may 
not be suspected of having borrowed 
from the German author. 
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of man are frequently disjoined by an 
infinite space: the unbodied concep- 
tions of the mind often soar re 
our own powers of adequate deline- 
ation. It is not paradoxical to assert 
that many Homers and Virgils and 
Miltons have been, and are now, in 
existence, possessing all the force of 
conception requisite to gredt under- 
takings, but without the faculty of 
performance. And in this ptedica- 
ment it may be feared that Mr. 
Townsend stands, judging from the 
specimens brought forward by Mr. 
Cumberland, which do not céntain 
any appearance (however faint) of 
that power of language, loftiness of 
imagery, or metrical skill, which 
must be found in a successful can- 
didate for epic fame . But to pass 
from the author to his critic. 

It might have beén expected that, 
in a task so simple as the one whiclr 
Mr. Cumberland has here imposed 
upon himself, he would have executed 
it with humble accuracy. I wish I 
could say he has done so: F wish I 
could say that he is not inferiour to 
any of his coadjutors. _In the vitiated 
character of his style he is alone. I 
disdain the collusion that may lurk 
beneath general censure. J shall 
therefore support mine, by illustra- 
tion; your readers may then absolve 
or condemn with perfect impartiality. 

Speaking of Mr. Townsend's t&te, 
he tells us it was “ badly grounde 
on a bad choice of models,” p. 75.— 
Can Mr. Cumberland inform me how 
his author could have grounded a good 
taste upon bad models ? 

The follow is expressed with much 
obscurity :— 

“* Of his recitations I was soon pre- 
sented by him with specimens to a 
considerable extegt: of his written 
poems I had only a very few copies, 
which [ caused him to transcribe for 
my better understanding of them, as 
his manner of reciting is by no meaus 
good.” ib. 

I think Mr. Townsend must feel 
sensibly abased when he reads the 
following :— 

“The doctrine (i.e. to attempt a 
great work) suited his innate ambition; 
and Ais expressive countenance, at a 
glance, convinced me that even theu the 
FERMENTATION of fis genius had 
202 
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begun. Inashort time after, he durst 
upon me with his sUPER-HUMAN pro- 
ject of the Armageddon !” ib. 


Whoever has read Mr. Cumber- 
land’s Memoirs of himse/f, must know, 
that he has the art, beyond all living 
authors, of composing fawning pa- 
negyric. The lulling strains ot his adu- 
Jation soothe all alike; and to him 
may be said, what his friend Dr. 
Johnson once said to a lady who was 
servilely harassing him with eulogies : 
‘* Madam,” said he, ‘‘ consider what 
your praise is worth before you be~ 
stow it so liberally.” Manly com- 
mendation, directed to manly attain- 
ments, is honourable to the giver 
and receiver: but an old man, frisk- 
ing before a youthful writer, and 
telling him of his ‘‘ expressive coun- 
tenance,” is something so ludicrously 
contemptible, as makes me feel for 
Mr. Townsend, if he possesses a dig- 
nified and ingenuous mind. He will 
be absolutely ashamed to carry his 
*€ expressive countenance” into so- 
ciety. 

But if the preceding abases, the 
following degrades him: 


**T did not dare to say, ‘Go on! 
Adventure into worlds unknown: 
make a new language ; and give names 
to things that have no name in any 
ianguage that man ever spoke: and 
let your genius find a resting place 
whereon to raise a trophy to your 
fame, when all created matter is dis- 
solved !” p. 76. 

One half of this is unmeaning hy- 
perbole, and the other half incom- 
wehensible nonsense. Where Mr 
_ tenn is to find a resting place, 
when “all created matter is dissolved,” 
may be known to Mr. Cumberland, 
and the disclosure of it would instruct 
the whole world, and none more 
than myself. It reminds me of the 
Indian philosopher, who maintained 
that the globe rested upon the shoul- 
ders of a tortoise, and the tortoise 
stood—I suppose, where Mr. Towns- 
end’s ** trophy” is to stand. 

“«¢ After his invocation, he /ocates 
Armageddon,” &c. p. 80. This is an 
unauthorized word. 

The next article in this Review is 
an account of Mr. Scott's Marmion, 
written by a Mr. Twiss; but whether 


[Apriz 


the same gentleman that published 
Travels in Ireland, and whose name 
the offended Irish have immortalized 
by a distich and graphic illustration, 
which it would be indecorous here 
to repeat, I know not. It is sufficient 
for my purpose that his name is 
Twiss. 

Upon an impartial consideration of 
the contents of this number, I am 
inclined to consider this as the best 
in it; and if this praise (which I con- 
fess is very humble when I consider 
the standard of comparison) can gra- 
tify Mr. Twiss, he is welcome to it. 
His opinion indeed of Mr. Scott's 
powers is greater than my own; but 
it is not expressed with that lavish 
exuberance of praise which is too 
otten the shelter of an imbecile mind. 
He shares, however, with his coad- 
jutors, the claim to inaccuracy of 
judgment and of language. 

It would not bevery easy todefine the 
signification which Mr. Twiss affixes, 
in his own mind, to the epithet public 
spirited (p. 82), when he speaks of a 
reader, imbued with that quality, 
sitting down to inquire why Mr. Scott 
adopted the vicious style of composi- 
tion which he has. How this last 
gentleman’s fantastical notions of 
style can be connected with patriot 
ism, I am at a loss to discover. 

1 cannot help thinking that this Mr. 
Twiss must be the gentleman who 
travelled in Ireland. for I find, in his 
critique, so many *-licities of argu- 
ment, that nothing but long inter- 
course with the gentlemen on tbe 
other side St. George’s Channel, or 
being a ‘‘ native, and to the manner 
born,” could endue him with such 
proficiency. I shall note these, be- 
cause (still remembering the avowed 
principle of the ‘* London Review”) 
they will serve to show what is'to be 
expected from obscure individuals thus 
erected into the chair of criticism, 
and who rest their only superiority 
upon having less modesty than other 
men, by boldly affixing their names 
to such labours. There are, I know, 
persons of acknowledged _ literary 
eminence and of extensive Jearmng 
and genius, who feel no reluctance 
in dispensing their acquirements, 
shrouded beneath the veil of — 
mous criticism, and who — 
leave to inferior minds and humbier 
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names the ignoble fortitude of avow- 
ing their own imbecility, Precepts 
derive their authority from those who 
promulgate them when the promul- 
gators are known; or they are re- 
ceived from their intrinsic propriety 
when we know not whence they pro- 
ceed. But we always refuse our 
submission to the dictates of him 
whose insufficiency we know. I re- 
turn to Mr. Twiss. 

Speaking of the first reception of 
the “‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
he says, ‘‘ many of the persons who, 
at first, were its warmest admirers, 
have found that its tripping irregula- 
rity, which is so easy writing, is easy 
reading too.” p. 84. 

A wonderful discovery! It was 
reserved for this gentleman to an- 
nounce the mighty truth that what is 
easily written may be easily read. 
The meaning of ‘‘ tripping irregula- 
rity” I am too duil to understand. 

“ There seems to be no reason why 
one man should be distinguished for 
doing what a hundred of others* can 
do likewise; and though nothing ts 
meritorious, merely because it is dif- 
ficult, yet nething which is not diff- 
cult can long be thought meritorious.” 
—Id. 

I cannot say that I fully compre- 
hend the doctrine of this passage, but 
receiving it in its direct and literal 
sense, it appears to me to be ineffa- 
ble nonsense. ‘‘ Nothing is thought 
meritorious which is not difficult.” 
Then the Ramblers of Johnson are 
fatile, for we all know that they were 
not difficult for Aim to write. But 
why should I waste my time in con- 
futing mere absurdity? Similar to 
the above is the following : 

“ The story and style of Marmion 
argue a defect of judgment, not a full- 
ing off of genius: it is in his delibera- 
tive, not mn his executive powers, that 
Mr. Scott appears to fail.” 84. 

_ The style of a poem then, accord- 
ing to this learned clerk, does not be- 
long to the executive powers ! 


“ And while he laments to see the 





md Anattick elegance of expression ! 
Mr.'T. seems not to know the differ- 

. ence between an adjective and a 
Boun, 
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rich treasure sinking to the bottom of 
the deep, he cannot chuse but blame,” 
&c. p. 84. 

“The new, short, royal road, which 
he has found out, and by which be 
has ascended to his present eminence, 
leads to fame; but it does not go on 
to immortality. The path ceasixy, 
the traveller can pass no further; zts 
soil is too stippery te let him long pre- 
serve the same station,” &c, 

That is, after the path ceases, its 
soil becomes too slippery to allow any 
perscn to stand upon it, 

I leave your reeders in full posses- 
sion of the chaste and metaphoricai 
elegance of the following : 

** Much wiser would have been his 
course, if he had ceased to waste his 
strength in the loose embraces of his 
meretricious phraseology, aud wedded 
himseif to a chaste and regular style“ 

Mr. Twiss differs from the philo- 
sopher and the poet, when he says 
that Mr. Scott’s defence of his own 
errors is ‘* beaut:fully erroneous.” 
I know not that any thing which is 
faulty can be beautiful, for 

Truth and good are one, 
And beauty dwells in them, and they in her, 
With like participation —AKENSIDE. 

With Mr. Scott’s poem, I have, 
here, nothing todo; Pehall therefore 
pass over the ‘‘ beautifully erroneous” 
quotation, (in which I find much of 
the latter quality, but none of the 
former) and hasten to conclude my 
business with Mr. Twiss. He in- 
forins us, at p.$8, that certain au- 
thors have ‘‘ immortalised themselves. 
by immortalizing the language in 
which they have written.” Was any 
author ever made immortal in trans- 
lation? 

“* Mr. Scott has set the sickly 
fashion of Obsolete English and incor- 
rect metre, and all the drwmpery versi- 
fiers of the day,” &c. p. 8g 


When I say that I have aot yet 
toiled through the half of Mr. Twiss’ 
critique, [ am sure your readers will 
absolve me from the remainder of 
my labour. They will recollect that 
I pronounced this article, by Mr. 
Twiss, to be the best in the present 
number of the ‘‘ London Review ;” 
let it therefore be easily surmised 
what excellence is to be found in the 
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others; but [ will, in justice, add, 
that with all its faults, there are good 
writing, good principles of taste, and 
much knowledge of what poetry 
should be, displayed in this review of 

Mr. Scott's Jdarmion. He may pro- 
fit by the perusal of if. 

‘ The next article is a criticism upon 
Joe Miller, new and old. It is by a 
Mr. H. Smith. It is written with 
humour and pleasantry ; and I might 
say to him, with justice, 

Materiem superat opus: 

but surely we needed as little a new 
review to protect the genius of Joe 
Miller from anonymous criticism as 
the Domestic Cookery. Their merits 
are too conspicuous to fear any thing 
from malevolence, or envy, or preju- 
dice: and I may affirm that Joe Mil- 
ler will be read and admired when 
Marmion is forgotten ; and the Do- 
mestic Cookery will be called for 
when the London Review is no more! 
Laughing and eating are perpetual : 
but poetry and prose are transitory. 
There are a thousand men who can 
relish turtle soup, for one who can 
feel the sublimity of a poetical pas- 
sage ; and all, but the deaf, can laugh 
at the recital of a funny story, while 
those who can hear, and those who 
can see, will equally disdain the pages 
of the London Review. 

Sic transit gloria Mundi! 


I am not certain, Sir, whether I 
shall pursue my remarks upon this 
number of the Review, or direct my 
attention towards the ensuing one, 
whose appearance is announced for 
May!. Atall events, I will not re- 
linquish the task I have assigned my- 
self till | have enforced conviction 
upon the public, or till the London 
Review advances just claims to the 
ground it has seized upon. It is a 
mere literary question, and | hope to 
conduct it without rancour or abuse. 
I am personally unknown to them; 
and they (with two exceptions) 
are (or rather were) nominally un- 
known to me. If my opinions are 
disputed, I shall defend them, should 
1 think my opponent worthy of re- 
ply: if not, I shall leave them to 
defend themselves. 

I remain, &c. 
ARISTARCHUS. 
Oxford, April 3, 1809. 
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On the Presupice ‘of LiTeRapy 
Men for cEXTAIN AuTHors, 


For the Universal Magazine, 


FU HE differences which exist in 
the mode of life of men are 
almost infinite. The corlditions, em. 
ployments, and communities, which 
at present characterise society, 
present a _ variety which neces. 
sarily causes all men to act with 
wholly differemt designs, and to rea- 
son on different and discordant prin. 
ciples. It would be a task of no 
common yo to select several 
persons, actuated with the same 
views in the same community in 
which individuals ought to ee 
but one mind, and be impressed with 
the same designs. Their different 
employments and connections neces- 
sarily place some difference in the 
manner which they adopt to execute 
even those things in which they 
agree ; from which it is evident, that 
it would be impossible to explain in 
detail the moral causes of error. | 
shall, therefore, restrict myself to an 
examination of those modes of life, 
from which arise the greatest and the 
most dangerous errors; when these 
are explained, there are sufficient ma- 
terials given :o the mind with which 
to erect a more extensive fabric, and 
from which every one will be able to 
survey at one glance, and with great 
facility, all the hidden causes of many 
particular errors, without a great sa- 
crifice of time and trouble, The 
mind delights in the:search of truth, 
and when a glimpse of it is obtained, 
its progress is inexpressibly rapid. 
The employment which is now pas- 
sing under my review, on account of 
the considerable changes which it ef- 
fects on the imagination of men, and 
which in proportion leads to error, is 
that of studious persons who makea 
greater use of their memory than of 
their judgment; for experience unl- 
versally teaches us, that they who, in 
search for truth, have applied them- 
selves with the greatest assiduity to 
the perusal of books, are the very 
persons who have disseminated the 
grossest errors. The student and the 
traveller bear a great or i to each 
other. When a traveller has been 
so unfortunate as to take the wrong 
road, the further he advances the 
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eater is his distance from the goal, 
and he is the more bewildered, in 
proportion as his diligence increases, 
to reach the destined point. The 
ardent desire which men enteridin for 
truth, urges them to apply to the pe- 
rusal of those books. from ‘which they 
hope to extract it; or, they form to 
themselves a chimerical system of 
those things of which they wish to 
obtain a knowledge, and not only im- 
bibe a rooted prejudice themselves, 
but strive to impress the same pre- 
judice on the minds of others; in 
fine, that they may reap ihe honour, 
due to the fuunder of a system, with- 
out a single property on which to 
establish their claim. 

It is very difficult to comprehend 
how men, who have a superiority of 
intellect, love rather to make use of 
the ideas and inventions of others, 
than toemploy their own. There is, 
without doubt, a pleasure superla- 
tively greater, and to which a more 
considerable share of honour is at- 
tached, in discovering a thing by our 
own ingenuity than to be guided to it 
by the ingenuity of others; and no 
man, who has a clear vision, will ever 
be persuaded to close his own eyes, to 
accept of the dangerous and fallacious 
assistance of a conductor. 

But there are many things which 
contribute to this effeminacy and de- 
generacy of the mind. First, the 
natural idolence of man, which will 
not allow him to meditate on subjects 
important to him in every sense, and 
which would essentialiy contribute to 
his happiness. 

Secondly. The feeble attachment 
which is shewn tor abstract truths, 
which are the foundation of all know- 
ledge, that the human mind can 
= 

‘hirdly. The foolish and empty 
vanity of wishing to be called Philo- 
sophers. It is customary to call those, 
wise and erudite, who exhibit proots 
of extensive reading ; and, too true it 
is, that the knowledge of the opinions 
of others is of greater use in conver- 
sation, and tends more to confound 
the brains of superficial thinkers, 
than the remarks and effusions of 
that philosophy which is solely ac- 
quired by meditation and an unbiass- 
ed exercise of the judgment. 

Fourthly. Because a false respect, 
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mingled with a foolish curiosity, 
teaches us to bestow our particular 
admiration and veneration on things 
which bear the marks of antiquity, 
and even on books, the principles of 
which are known to be false. For- 
merly, the works of Heraclitus were 
esteemed for their obscurity.*_ The 
antiquary searches every crafiny of 
the world for ancient medals, and 
their value is enhanced in proportion 
as the rust has corroded them. He 
preserves, with great care, the lan- 
thorn and slippers of an ancient, and 
if the worms have half demolished 
them, they obtain in his eyes an ad- 
ditional value. ‘The philosopher, im- 
mersed in the smoke of the midnight 
lamp, pores over the works of the 
Rabbis, because they are written in 
an ancient, corrupt, and obscure lan- 
guage, and spends the most valuable 
10urs of his life in discovering that 
two and two make four. There is no 
doubt, had Nembrot written the his- 
tory of his own reign, the most subtle 
politician would have been satisfied, 
and the antiquary would have dis- 
covered, what some have lately dis- 
covered in Homer and Virgil, that 
he’ had a perfect knowledge of na- 
ture. 

Fifthly. Because truth and novelty 
do not coalesce in matters of faith, 
which depend on tradition. For men 
are unwilling to make the distinction 
which ought to be made, between 
truths, which depend on reason, and 
those which depend on tradition.— 
The latter ought to be received in a 
manner wholly different from the 
former, but men are in general too 
much inclined to attach error to no- 
velty, and truth to antiquity. But 
veritas filia temporis non auctorita- 
tis; and, although the ideas and the 
words -truth and antiquity, error 
and innovation,—bave been for a 
length of time connected with each 
other, yet the hour is fast approach- 
ing when the human mind will 
emerge from the obscurity in which 
it has been plunged by too great a 
reverence for ancient doctrines, and 
truth will be acknowledged in what- 
ever garb it may appear, though un- 





* Clarus ob obscuram ‘linguam.— 
Lucreece. 
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sanctioned by the names of Aristotle, 
lato, or of Seneca. 

There is another error of great im- 
portance into which studious persons 
generally fall, which is, that they be- 
come infatuated aud prejudiced with 
certain authors. A certain philoso- 
pher has said, that there is no book 
so bad from which something good 
may not be extracted. The superfi- 
etal student, without a maturity of 
judgment to direct him in the choice 
of his books, finds something in a 
particular one which strikes him as 
chen true and original. He is im- 
mediately enraptured with it, and 
every thing in the book is therefore 
true and original. He pretends to 
admire what, perhaps, he does not 
understand, and is angry if the whole 
world cannot perceive the beauties 
with which he is enraptured. He 
glories in thé eulogies which he be- 
stows on obscure authors, because it 
presupposes a perfect comprehension 
of them, and thus his vanity is fos- 
tered. He looks upon himself as su- 
perior to other men, as he believes he 
understands the rhapsodies of an an- 


ient author, or perhaps of a man who 


did not understand himself. How 
many wise men have produced con- 
insion and distraction in their brains, 
in attempting to expound the obscure 
passages of philosophers and poets of 
antiquity; and how many busy critics 
ean the present day exhibit, who 
kindly offer to us their elaborate ef- 
fusions on a single word of an author. 
In this respect Shakspeare has an un- 
feubied right to complain, for, cer- 
tainly, no hive of honey was ever more 
tiereely attacked by a host of wasps 
than the works of this ornament of 
our nation have been by a swarm 
of annofaters, commentaters, and 
ASSs. Aristotle stands in the same 
predicament, and, if possible, in a 
etill greater, for some of his commen- 
tators endeavour to prove that Aris- 
totle is an advocate for the mortality 
ef the soul. ‘The doetrine of the im- 
mortality of the sonl is, without 
doubt, a question of very great im- 
portance ; no person cau be censured 
for his efforts to resolve it; and al- 
though ponderous volumes have been 
composed, to demonstrate a a 
which very few words would suffice, 
ar at most a few pages, yet the un- 
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portance of the question in a great 
degree _— for mitigation of cen. 
sure. But their error hes in the end. 
less trouble which they imposed upon 
themselves, of deciding the opinion 
of Aristotle on the subject. It ap- 
pen to me, that it is a matter of ver 
ittle importance to the present age, 
to know that a man ever lived whose 
name was Aristotle, if he wrote the 
books tq which his name is prefixed, 
or if this doctrine oy the other doc- 
trine is to be found in his works. 
‘The knowledge of these points can 
neither make a man wiser nor better, 
but it is a question of importance to 
know if the doctrines of Aristotle be 
in themselves true or false. 

It is therefore of very little conse- 
quence to know the particular belief 
ot Aristotle on the immortality of the 
soul, although it be of great use to 
know that the soul is immortal. Yet it 
cannot be doubted, that many. philo- 
sopbers have given themselves more 
trouble to know the opinion of Ari- 
stotle than the truth of the thing itself, 
as many have written volumes for the 
sole purpose of explaining the opinion 
of Aristotle, but at the same time 
shew no disposition to know what 
his opinion ought to have been. In 


‘support of this I will quote a passage 


from La Cerda, which will shew the 
great importance which was attached 
to the opinion of Aristotle by a mul- 
tiplicity of philosophers. It is in the 
second chapter de Tertullien de Re- 
surrectione Carnis. 

‘* Questio hec in scholis utrimque 
validis suspicionibus agilatur, num 
animam immortalem, mortalemve fe- 
cerit Aristoteles. Et quidem philo- 
sophi haud ignobiles asseveravunt 
Aristotelem posuisse nostros animos 
ab interita alienos. Hi sunt é Gracis 
et Latinis interpretibus Ammonis 
uterque Olympiodorus, Philoponus, 
Simplicius, Avicenna, uti memorat. 
Hirandulal 4 de examine vanitatis 
cap. 9. Theodorus, Metochytes, The- 
mistius, 8. Thomas, 2 contra genies, 
cap. 7Q, et Phys. lect. 12, et praterea 
12. Metaph. leet. 3, et quod lib. 10, 
qu. ar. 1. Albertus tract 2, de anima, 
cap. 20, et tract 3, cap. 13. Egidius, 
lib. 3, de anima ad cap. 4, durandus in 
2 dist. 18, qu. 3. Ferrarius loco c- 
tato contragentes et late Engubious, 
1, 9, de perenni philosophia, cap. 18, 
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et quod pluris est discipulus Aristote- 

jis, Theophrastus qui magistri men- 
tem et ore et calamo novisse penitus 
oterat. 

“ Tn contrariam factionem abiere 
nonnulli patres nec infirmi philoso- 
phi; Justinus in sua Parenesi, Orige- 
nes In DircrsFeperdw, et ut fertur 
Nazianz in disp. contra Eunom. et 
Nyssenus, |. 2 de anima, cap. 4. 
Theodoretus de curandis Grzcorum 
affectibus, 1. 3 Galena in historia phi- 
losophica. Pomponatius }. de immor- 
talitate anima. Simon Pottius |. dé 
mente humana Cajetanus 3 de ani- 
ma, cap.2. In eum sensum, ut ca- 
ducum animum ° nostrum” pataret 
Aristoteles, sunt partim adducti ab 
Alexandro Aphodis auditore’ qui’ sic 
solitus erat interpretari Aristotelicam 
mentem quamvis Eugubinus, cap. 21 
et 22 aam excuset.”’ 

It is evident from this passage of 
La Cerda, that men, renowned for 
genius and abilities, have sacrificed no 
ittle time in obtaining the know- 
ledge of the opinion of Aristotle on 
the immortality of the soul; and for 
instance, that Pomponotius wrote a 
book, to shew that it was the opinion 
of Aristotle that the soul was mortal, 
and La Cerda himself appears to in- 
cline totthat opinion, as may be seen 
in Porro Tertullianum. 

But there are a number of things, 
the knowledge of which is of little 
consequence, and of still less conse- 
quence what was the opinion of the 
ancients respecting them, and yet a 
great deal of time is spent in disco- 
vering it. Some books are found full 
of these ridiculous examinations, and 
these are the trifles which have given 
rise to so many literary wars. These 
vain and trifling questions, these ridi- 
culous genealogies of futile opinions 
are important subjects on which des 
savans employ their critical acumen. 
They usurp to themselves a right of 
contemning every ove who contemns 
their favourite doctrines, and to be- 
stow the epithet of fool on all who 
are ignorant of them. They imagine 


‘themselves to be in full and undis- 


saa possession ot the genealogical 
istory of substantial forms, and call 
the age ungrateful if it refuses its 
applause. "These things evidently 
display thes weakness and vanity of 
themind of man; andas it is not 
Uxiversat Mac. Vou. XI. 
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reason which regulates his studies, so 
his studies do not ameliorate his rea- 
son, on the contrary, they corrupt, 
obscure, and pervert it. 

R. H. 


[To be continued.) 


The Auruor of the BecGar’s 
Pgerition? 

Sir, 

i the Universal Magazine for 
December 1807, p. 509, there is 

a letter from a correspondent, who 

signs himself Historie Investigator, 

stating the author of those well known 

pathetic lines, — 


‘ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man,” &e. 


to be a Joshua Webster, M.D. and 
that they were written at St. Albans, 
in the year 1764. But, upon looking 
into the. Censura Literaria for Febru- 
ary, p.112,I read the following in 
the Literary obituary : 

*« Died, Jan. 6, 1800, at Stourbridge, 
in the county of Worcester, the Rev. 
Thomas Moss, B.A. perpetual curate 
of Brierly Gill Chapel, Staffordshire. 
fie was the author of the beautiful 
and pathetic little elegy, entitled “The 
Beggar's Petition,’ published, - with 
some others, in one small volume. 
See Shaw's Staffordshire. \{t was soon 
after inserted in Enfield's Speaker.” 

Now, Sir, I would thank any of 
your correspondents if they could in- 
form me which of these competitors 
is the author of the above lines ?— 
What is the title of the volume of 
pooms said to be published by Mr, 

oss? What date?—where pub- 
lished ? and where, now, to be had ? 
It is singular, that a piece of poetry, 
familiar to every English reader, and 
admired by every reader of taste, 
should remain thus unappropriated. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
London, April 1809. Z. 
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On the NEGLECT in ATTENDING fo 
Pusiic AFFAIRs. 
Sir, 


F we turn over the pages of parlia- 
mentary proceedings for the Jast 
thirty years, and review the schemes 


which haye been devised, and the at- 
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tempts which have been made to re- 
lieve the pressure of parochial bur- 
dens, it will appear strange to a 
reflecting mind that every effort 
should prove abortive; and that the 
late heaven-born minister, whose in- 
tuitive knowledge has been said to 
comprehend all subjects, failed in 
this; and he has left us a striking 
— to shew, that the flattery of 
sycophants is but a poor substitute 
for real information in the day of 
trial. 

It is too plain, from the projects 
which have hitherto been proposed 
by those who have stepped forward 
in this arduous undertaking, that they 
have aimed at introducing new plans, 
rather than checking and rooting up 
old evils, as this might in some in- 
stances tend to criminate bodies poli- 
tic and corporate, as well as indivi- 
duals, whose proceedings will not 
always bear the strictest scrutiny in 
conducting affairs appertaining to the 
poor. Jf we closely examine into 
the feeble attempts which have been 
made to rectify abuses in disposing of 
charitable donations given by our 
pious ancestors, we shall discover that 
there has either been great neglect or 
a want of zeal in leaving the business 
in its present state. 

In consequence of an act of parlia- 
ment, which passed A. D. 1786, a 
committee of the House of Com- 
mons was appointed to examine the 
returns of the charities given to the 
poor in England and Wales, and they 
were to report their observations. 





[Arrit 


This was done A.D. 1788, in sub. 
stance as follows: 


It oo from a + made the 


23d day of May, A.D. 1787, that 
nearly 13,000 parishes and townships 
had made returns, and that there were 
only fourteen } orang which made 
ne returns. fter the committee 
had made an abstract, they found 


several of the returns defective, [n | 


some of them there were no names 
of the persons who gave the dona. 
tions; in others, the names of the 
trustees were omitted, or they had 
neglected to mention. the produce 
arising from the rental of the land 
and the money given. 

The committee, judging that it 
would be necessary to have the omis- 
sions filled up, ordered their chairman 
to send 4005 circular letters to the 
defaulters ; and to which they receiv- 
ed 3375 answers. Some of these 
letters contained the information re- 
quired, and others said that they 
could not send any further explana- 
tion than what they had sent. 

The committee, being desirous of 
laying before the House all the know- 
ledge they had gleaned from their 
inquiries, caused the supplementary 
returns to be inserted in their abstract 
in red ink, that the House might 
readily distinguish which were ob- 
tained under the original return, and 
which since. To give the House an 
adequate idea of the magnitude of the 
object, they added the following ap- 
pendix of charitable donations in each 
county ; 


} 





COUNTIES. 
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and intimations, which occurred in sums had been given for the like cha- 
the Course of the inquiry, the com- ritable purposes, whenever proper 
mittee had reason to believe it — could be found for investigate 
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ing and completing the discoveries, 
and extending the inquiries to cor- 
porations, companies, societies, and 
to feoffees, trustees, and other per- 
sons. 

The committee further observed, 
that it appeared from the returns, that 
many donations had been lost; and 
others, from the neglect of payment, 
and the inattention of those who 
ought to superintend them, were in 
danger of being lost, or rendered very 
difficult of being recovered; and that 
the matter seemed to be of such niag- 
nitude as to call for the serious and 
speedy attention of parliament, to 
amend and explain the said act, by 
specifying with certainty and preci- 
sion the objects to which they. might 
think fit to direet their further in- 
quiries. 

Upwards of twenty years are now 
elapsed since this report was made ; 
and notwithstanding the urgent ne- 
cessity there was at that time for in- 
vestigating the business of the chari- 
ties in the hands of corporate bo- 
dies, the investigation is sunk into 
oblivion, and matters are going. on 
from bad to worse. 

It is notoriously known to many 
persons in this kingdom, that there 
are charities which are grossly abused 





m.. While some have made it a 
practice of spending a certain part to 
compensate for the trouble of giving 
vway the remainder, others have 
adopted a less troublesome method, 
by reserving the greatest part of. the 
donations intrusted to their care; and 
probably with a view of converting 
them to other purposes, when time 
shall have cast its sable mantle over 
the names of the donors, and the uses 
to which they intended their charities 
should be applied. 

Houses, which have been left by 
our pious ancestors for a residence for 
those who might want a house, and 
not beable to procure one, have been 
suffered to go to decay by corporate 
bodies, because there was not any 
thing left to the trustees to make it 
worth their while to preserve them. 





Many other charities are in danger of 
being lost, through the neglect of 


those who have been left to preserve 
them. If these be the cases hinted at 
by the committee, and they were 





those who have the disposing of 
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known to them, why did they not re- 
commend some plan to check evils 
of such a magnitude? Surely there 
was either a great indifference ora 
want of energy in some persons, to 
suffer the whole business to sink into 
oblivion after so much trouble had 
been taken to obtain an account of 
the charities and their abuses. 

If the returns of the ministers and 
churchwardens had been made pub- 
lic, thousands would have had oppor- 
tunities of inquiring whether societies, 
companies, and bodies politic and cor- 
porate, faithfully discharged the trust 
committed to them. Much informa- 
tion might still be gained, if the re- 
turns were printed and circulated toa 
few persons of character, to deposit 
them in some public place for the in- 
spection of those who would beat the 
trouble of pointing Out the male-prac- 
tices of those who neglect their duty 
in this department. 

If there ever was a time which re- 
quired the charitable donations of our 
ancestors to be faithfully distributed, 
it is the present, when the excessive 
taxation we are bending under has re- 


duced the middling class in society | 


almost to mendicity, to which the 
poor have always looked up.for sup- 
port in sickness, for comfort in dis- 
tress, and for advice when they have 
been beset with difficulties. 

They who have raised themselves, 
by their industry, only a few degrees 
above the labouring poor, they are 
best acquainted with their wants, but 
they can no longer relieve them. 

As the lands have in many places 
been raised double since the report 
was made by the committee to the 
House of Commons, and there is 
probably nearly half a million of mo- 
ney to assist the indigent yearly, ts it 
bot a strange thing that there has no 
plan been devised to preserve .the cha- 
rities, and to have them distributed 
according to the wills of the donors? 

Surely, in the course of so many 
years, it might have been enacted, that 
a table of all charities given to a parish 
should be hung up in the church, 
mentioning the sum or sums of mo- 
ney, and the quantity of the land 
given; how much they produced 
yearly, and how they are to be dis- 
posed of by the trustees. It ougat 
also to be enacted, that the trustees 
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of the charities should keep an ac- 
count, debtor and creditor, of the 
sums they receive, to whom given, 
and how much to each person, which 
accounts ought always to, be open for 
the inspection of every person who 
wishes to examine them; and when- 
ever any trustees are detected in mis- 
applying or not applying charities ac- 
cording to the designs of the donors, 
they ought to be subjected to heavy 
penalties, to be recovered in a sum- 
maty way. 


Two Onte1naL Letters of James 
Boswett, and one of WitLiaM 
Juuivs Micxie. Never before 
published. (Communicated by Mr. 
Sim.)—Continued from p. 225. 

For the Universal Magazine. 

Edinburgh, 1st Dec. 1772. 
Dear Sir, 

ASI was much afraid of Mr, Gar- 
rick’s oracular response with regard 
to the Siege of Marseilles, and fore- 
saw that you might be hurt by it, I 
was at pains all along to prepare you 
for it, and I am persuaded you will 
remember that so was the case. Iam 
sincerely sorry that he does not think 
your tragedy fit for the stage. Butas 
bsaid again and again, as Tama very 
incompetent judge of a dramatic per- 
formance, and believe him to be a 
very guod one, I cannot but acquiesce 
ina decision pronounced by him not 
only impartially, but with a strong 
weight of favour to balance him on 
the side of what he has rejected. I 
am sensible how very difficult it is 
for you to think as I do; but I would 
fain hope that I may have some influ- 
euce with you. J declare to you up- 
on honour, that Mr. Garrick spoke 
very highly of your poetry, and of 
the poetry of this very play; and I 
believe he was sincere ; for I have al- 
ways found him to be an honest, ho- 
nourable man. At'the same time, I 
am persuaded of the truth of what he 
has frequently told me, that the most 
exquisite poetry will not be sufficient 
to make a successful theatrical repre- 
sentation; and that inferior poetry will, 
when arranged with that art which is 
hecessary to keep alive the attention of 
an audience. I saw Mr. John Home 
to-day, and was regretting to him that 
your play was refused. I think his 
words were, ‘not from its deficiency in 
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spirit but in form, and which a longer 
acquaintance with the stage will teach 
him.” This was just what I have been 
echoing to you from Mr. Garrick. 
Mr. Home observed that many of the 
modern plays, which Mr. Garrick has 
brought on, are so poor in poetry, that 
one cannot read them to an end, and 
yet the disposition and variety of 
scenes and changes in them is such, 
that they have gone very well off 
when acted, our play, it seems, 
has not those requisites. Mr. Gar- 
rick sees this, and therefore, though 
he admires your genius, he will not 
bring your play npon the stage. Let 
me, as a sincere friend, expostulate 
with youclosely. Mr. Garrick brings 
out some plays every year. The in- 
tercst wed in behalf of yours has been 
strong. I know from Mr. Garrick 
himself that he has felt itto be so. I 
am vain enough to think that even my 
warm recommendation must have 
had weight withhim. Would he not 
then have let your play be one of the 
number, had he not been firmly of 
opinion that it could not be carried 
through. Supposing him then to be 
firmly of this opinion ; is it reasonable 
to think that he should lay out consi- 
derable expence,and throw away much 
time, and, in short, hurt the interests 
of himself and partner, by making an 
attempt which he is sure would only 
expose him? Let me add too, on the 
same supposition, would it not be do- 
ing a real injury to you, to bring on 
a play written by you, which he is 
sure would be damned, the conse- 
quence of which would be to burt 
your reputation as a writer in other 
departments of literature where real 
genius, independent of mechanism, 
has its just applause. ‘These, sir, are 
my views of the matter, and there- 
fore it vexes me to find you taking 
up the same tone which numbers 
have done before. If I might advise 
you, I would have you be in no hurry 
to print your play; and if you do 
print it, pray repress any reflections 
against Mr. Garrick 
Your very sincere friend, 
James BosweE.t. 
Edinburgh, 12th June, 1773. 
Dear Sir, 


I HAD the favour of your letter 
by Mr. Fenton, when I was in Lon- 
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don ; and since I arrived here, I have 
received a short letter, without a date, 
from you, transmitted by Mr. Dilly. 
I am vexed to find that. you still en- 
tertain what I really think unjust 
resentment against Mr. Garrick, and 
that you will give ven/ toit*. He is 
now so very high that hardly any ar- 
rows can reach him, even supposing 
the shaft to be aimed by justice, so 
that you will excuse me for thinking 
that yours will. I could wish you 
would adopt my ideas as to this, in 
place of your own. You was, as I 
imagined, totally mistaken about his 
subscription to the Lusiad. He was 
always a friend to the work, always 
determined to make good what you 
must allow was a very handsome tes- 
timony of his approbation. But can 
you not suppose that Mr. Garrick 
may be at times hurried and harrassed, 
and desire a bookseller to call again. 
No, no, you are clearly wrong here, 
and I beg you may desire the book- 
seller to call again, as if nothing had 
happened. 

i shal] rejoice if you can get your 
tragedy on at Covent Garden, and in 
the ‘mean time, shal] sound the Edin- 
burgh manager; but I believe I hint- 
ed to you formerly that you could 
hardly expect a night here, far less 


three nights. 

Your exultation in the Lusiad 
pleases me. Go on and prosper; but 
let me still put in a word for the pros- 
pects with which you have flattered 
me, and of which, though I cannot 
be pars magna, I am to be one of the 
figures. 

[ shall be glad to hear from you at 
all times, and upon all subjects, and 
am sincerely, dear sir, 

Your friend and humble servant, 

James Boswe.t. 


Mr.Mickre toJamesBoswe tr, Esq. 


Sir, 

AFTER much self-debate whe- 
ther or no to resume the disagreeable 
subject about Garrick, I have once 
more given way to my feelings. I 





* Mr. Mickle intended to have pub- 
lished a new Dunciad, of which Mr. 
Garrick was to have been the hero.— 
Sim's Life of Mickle, p. xlvi.—Editor. 


Mr. Mickle to James Boswell, Esq. 
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am sorry our ideas seem 80 irrecon- 
cileable, yet, as I said before, I have 
not the least doubt of being able to 
convince you, when I shall have the 
pleasure to talk over the affair with you 
in person. J wrote to you that J knew 
what Garrick has said and jeered; 
dear sir, it hurts me to find you forget 
this circumstance. I stand in a most 
delicate situatica. I have been told 
what he has sneered, under the pro. 
mises of honour not to divulge, or 
embroil in any quarrel, the gentlemen 
who heard it. I mmst not speak too 
far, much less write, what, by the 
chance of being mislaid, may be seen 
by an improper person. No longer 
ago than yesterday, I received a letter 
that had been opened ere it came to 
my hand. My situation I say is delj- 
cate, but I know enough to render it 
as impossible for you to convince me 
that Garrick has behaved genteely to 
me, as it is for you to convince me 
that I amin Greenland. The infalli- 
bility of Garrick’s judgment is a most 
disputable point. He still says that 
Douglas is not a proper tragedy. The 
Douglas, however, is the best actin; 

tragedy the present age has seen, a 
which will be acted when all the other 
tragedies, in which he bas found his 
witches mark, his nick nack Jeu du 
Theatre, will be in oblivion. In 
short, the dispute is this, the Cerberus 
of Drury demands a certain nick nack; 
common sense says, that manly pas- 
sion, sentiment, pathos, and poetry, 
will please, and experience proves it 
in the fate of Douglas, Cleone, and 
Elfrida, the Jast of which, in particu- 
lar, is directly opposite to Garrick's 
Jeu du Theatre ; yet these have pleas- 
ed, while many of the pieces he has 
preferred, on account of this charm, 
have either been damned, or barely 
escaped damnation ; and the whole 
are either totally sunk in, or on the 
verge of, oblivion. ‘These, dear sir, 
are stubborn facts. As to the sub- 
scription, I will just mention one cir- 
cumstance: a gentleman who had 
heard Garrick talk of it, om my shew 
ing him Garrick’s- unsolicited letter, 
empowering me todraw on him,shrug- 
ged up his shoulders, and called him a 
d—ds 1]. What, said I, did he talk as 
if I had not his authority to send—*“I 
know not exactly, but I understood 
so, and I believe the rest of the com- 
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pany did. I am sure he talked of 
your being troublesome.” He then 
charged me not to send to Garrick 
again on that purpose. This, dear 
sir, on my most sacred word, is, in 
substance, the sacred truth. It is 
with reluctance } have committed 
this to paper, it is more than I ought 
tohave done., A duel has often arisen 
from less; it might forfeit me the 
friendship of the’ person who enjoined 
me not to call again, but your opinion 
of my unjust resentment has forced it 
from me, and I know whom I write 
to; I could not be easy unless I trust- 
ed that you will immediately commit 
this to the flames. As to Garrick’s 
being out of shot-reach, let me con- 
jure you not to be offended with me, 
if tell you, that our opinions again 
disagree. His great abilities, as an 
actor, are indisputable, but in every 
other respect he is one of the people. 
Ihave the happiness to be acquainted 
with some, the greatest part of the 
literati of England, and, to a man, 
they despise him as a critic and au- 
thor. I have heard a name at which 
Garrick would tremble—talk with 
ineffable contempt of his Jeu du The- 
atreand the pieces he brings on the 
stage, When I told the name now 
mentioned, that I would attack Gar- 
rick’s taste, through the sides of the 
damned trash he has brought on the 
stage; there, said he, is A BROAD 
MARK, and you will burt him. 

[ trespass. Your opinion of my 
misguided passion forces me to tell 
part of what was, by friends, told me 
insecrecy. I am unwilling to forfeit 
your good opinion ; you cannot but 
perceive my embarrassment and deli- 
1 need not add to en- 
join this to the flames, and you to 
secrecy. 

About the time you was last in 
London, Becket, Garrick’s booksel- 
ler, called, and payed my bookseller, 
six pounds, the first payment of twen- 
tysubscriptions, and, to use my book- 
seller's expression, ‘* took the blame 
upon himself.’ In what sense or la- 
titude that expression is to be used, I 
know not. As a comment on Gar- 
tick’s generosity, I will Jay you a do- 
zen of wine, that when I have the 
pleasure to see you, I shall. give you 
convincing proof that the greatest 
part of his twenty, are taken in 
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Becket’s shop, and the fruits of my 
own advertisements, from people un- 
acquainted with Garrick. The half 
of the Lusiad is now printed, two co- 

ies of which I intend to send to 

dinburgh, both as a further speci- 
men, and as a proof of the forward- 
ness of the work, one for yon, and 
one, though unacquainted with him, 
to Dr. Blair. What a horrid piece of 
work has Macpherson made of Ho- 
mer; the poor man’s brain is cer- 
tainly cracked on a particular string. 
I have mentioned Garrick ina foot 
note ; have called Mallet’s Elvira, the 
subject of which is from the Lusiad, 
one of the many neglected loads of 
dulness, ** which, though honoured 
with the approbation of Mr. Garrick, 
have disgraced the English Theatre, 
and rendered modern tragedy a name 
of contempt.” In the preface, I be- 
lieve I shal] spare him. 


Mas. Barsautp’s Sir Bertram, 
of Sanscnrit Oricin. 

Mr Editor, 
oe are few persons, | believe, 

who, at some period of their 
lives, have not read and admired the 
beautiful fragment of Sir Bertram : 
but it is a matter of regret, that the 
origin of some of the most admired 
pieces in our language, are to be found 
in the works of foreign authors. The 
most exquisite pieces of Sterne are 
evidently of Italian origin; and J 
doubt not, that, after the perusal of 
the annexed paper, it will be granted 
that the honour of being the authoress 
of Sir Bertram, is no longer due to 
Mrs. Barbauld. During a short stay 
at Petersburgh, whilst exploring the 
contents of an old book shop, I found 
a voluminous work from the San- 
scrit, from which the enclosed paper . 
is extracted. The stile, in many parts, 
is abrupt and inharmonious; but it is 
peculiar to the Sanscrit, and there- 
tore I did not judge it adviseable to 
change it. 

The whole work abounds with 
beauties ; and should the perusal of 
this extract please your numerous 
readers, some further extracts are at 
your service. 

I am, Your's, &c. 
R. H. 
March 4th, 1809. 
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IT was night! Hamor hastened 
from a socia) feast. He saw the 
chamber of his beloyed illumined. 
He called, but all was silent ;—=still as 
the grave. He inquired:— she was 
gone ! 
another vanished. A faint scream 
was heard at a distance: a terrible 
idea arose in his mind. 

Flown !— perhaps seduced? Hell 
lay in the thought! A thousand cir- 
cumstances were now explained, for 
the solution of which he had sought 
in vain. Grief choaked his speech : 
he threw himself under the shade of 
atree. The first rays of the morning 
found him there, irresolute, brooding 
over his Joss. 

How to find her ?—how recal her ? 
—and to lose her for ever! His soul 
was dissolved in grief. He declined 
in the bloom of his youth. 

His father beheld, in him, the com- 
panion of his sorrow. ‘They nou- 
rished their grief with the tales of 
other times, and awaited, with tremb- 
ling, the grave. 

n another world we shall find her 
again, said the father ; this isa world 
ef persecution, suffering, and misfor- 
tune. He attempted to console his 
son, but his consolation was a renew- 
al of their mutual sorrow. 

Altai offered his sccour ; he griev- 
ed for his brother; he felt for his sor- 
rows; and all faults were forgotten. 
He could not endure to see a brother 
weep. Tears are the heritage of man. 
To stop the flow of tears, is to soothe 
a sick man to repose : and who would 
refuse to do it?) Whowouldlook for 
merit in an act where necessity de- 
mands immediate help ?—Offer the 
unfortunate your hand, and forget that 
he isaman. Thus Altai spoke, and 
thus heacted. 

Where can I find her: where shall 
I look for her? he often said to Ha- 
mor; guide me to the road; give me 
a glimpse of her flight ; though it be 
to the verge of ruin I'll follow her ; I 
owe it to my father, and to my own 
heart. Brother! I could weep for 
you, but I find it more adviseable to 
act for you. 

Look -for her at, the gates of hell, 
said Tibar, who listened to their dis- 
course, or let this emotion of your 
heart be an incentive to honour and 
activity. A passion, which finishes 





One moment here! and in- 
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with both, has performed its part, and 
I will clasp you to my heart, if a dis- 
appointed love strengthen you to re- 
pair the errors of your former jinac- 
tivity. 

Be indulgent to him, said Altai, 
leading Tibar from the spot, he is too 
weak to bear expressions so harsh, 


Would it be the first time, said Ti- - 


bar, that passion exchanged its ob- 
jects? Love and ambition! the emo- 
tion of the soul is the same—the ob- 
ject is different. To save our honour, 
it is sufficient to know how to find 
the moment in which our choice is 
changed. 

As atruth, said Altai, it is undeni- 
able ; but yet it is not sufficient to pa- 
cify a breaking heart. Shew him 
compassion, and he will love. you: 
shew him sympathy, and you .will 
gain his confidence. ‘Easy then will 
it be for you, to introduce ideas of 
other objects. In the silence of his 
sorrow, he grasps at things in which 
his fainting imagination can support 
itself. Lead him then, in darkness, 
on the road, en which, when he is 
strong enough to be his own guide, 
he will obtain a Knowledge of himself, 
and you have then gained your wish, 
which is, to restore a man to honour 
whom effeminacy enervated. 

Follow the bias of your own mind, 
said Tibar, your word is to me a sufh- 
cient pledge. I am a restless spirit, 
formed more to encounter evils for 
others than to correct the evils which 
are already committed. Let us be of 
one accord ; it is enough to have lost 
one brother. Make Hamor thecom- 
panion of our exploits, and I will then 
no longer mourn over the brother 
whom we have lost—although he 
never can resemble him.’ O Dya! 
Dya! Dya! fate has played a treache- 
rous game, They returned. Where 
is Hamor? asked Altai. 

Hamor had flown to the woods. 
There, for many days, he lay without 
speaking, and, Sigg also without 
thinking. Solitude, w ich is a balsam 
for the strong, is, for the weak, gra- 
dual enervation. 

He became misanthropic ; the eye, 
which swam not in tears, appeared to 
swim in secret scorn. Altai seemed 
to him a flattering traitor; Tibar, a 
man bereft of feeling ; the remain- 
der, a worthless crowd, on whom na- 
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ture denied a heart to feel as he feit. 
He was proud of his weakness, ‘the 
most dangerous i of all. One 
day he lay in the hour of his grief, on 
the bank of a stream which silently 
flowed through his garden ; the flower 
of memory bloomed neat the spot ; it 
nourished the sorrow of Hamor. The 
spot was beautiful, melancholy, and 
solemn, worthy to feed a nobler grief 
than that which tore the heart of 
Hamor. 

The place was a legacy of Chubla- 
daar, the poet. 

Chubladaar was—— 

Speak of the dead with reverence, 
said Tibar, or speak not at all. "Tisa 
melancholy thought, that an abode, 
which a noble man selected as a re- 
faye from the corruptions of the age ; 
that the place, in which, wrapt in 
melancholy, he deplored the days that 
were past; that the walks, in which 
he wandered with silent meditation ; 
the monuments which he had raised 
to perpetuate the history of his friends; 
that all these places, made sacred by 
his sorrow and his teats, should now 
be polluted with the sighs of a weak, 
disappointed lover. Why cannot the 
spirit of man return? and, by its ap- 
pearance territy the effeminate, who 
pollutes its tomb? Why cannot he, 
who conquered nations, and iaid the 
kingdoms of the earth at his feet, pro- 
tect the spot of ground, which now 
is all that's left him? Death in itself 
isnot worth a thought: but to know, 
that after death, every fool laughs 
over our grave; that a villaifious 
spendthrift squanders our hard-earned 
wealth, and, that our heirs destroy the 
works which our diligence and perse- 
verance raised ; this it is which pains 
us, this it is which makes us wish 
that with our life our works could 
also fall; this it is which, in the hour 
of death, expels tranquillity from the 
mind, and makes the soul tenacious 
of its hold. 

Men, like Hamor, trouble them- 
selves not about the opinions of their 
ancestors. Tlie dead are gone, that 
isalltothem. ‘The privilege of ele- 
vated souls; that solemn propensity 
fo an intercourse with the times that 
are past, which unasked and unsought 
for, presents itself in every charming 
spot, in every serene and starry night, 
W every tomb, and every hoary ruin, 

Universat Mae. Vor. XI. 
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finds its existence not, where the suf- 
ferings ancjoys of the present, where 
a weak attachment to pleasure eflaces 
all the impressions which take their 
value from the treasures of an cn- 
nobled imagination. Away with such 
men who, at the social feast, glow 
not with the recollection of days that 
are past, and, to whom that place is 
not sacred, where a glorious action 
was committed. 

Hamer, and all those who resem- 
ble him, what have such creatures 
done to the improvement of a world? 

Hamor beheld a stranger, of noble 
stature, but deep sunk in thought, 
slowly pacing by the banks of the 
stream. He satheted flowers, which 
having formed into wreaths, he threw 
away. Tears flowed down his cheeks. 
His look was wild and roving. His 
song was the half-suppressed voice of 
sorrow, with the simple melody of 
sensibility. Misfortune has a secret 
binding charm. "Tis the curiosity of 
the unfortunate, to find, in a melan- 
choly recital, a balsam for his own 
wounds, or, ina new a¢quaintance, 
to find that sympathy which the old 
deny him. 

Hamor approached him. as if by 
chance. 

Both were silent. 

The stranger at last began :—the 
beauty of the spot allured me: I lost 
my way in the woods: they seated 
themselves, and to each other con- 
fided their sorrowful histories; Ha- 
mor deplored the loss of his beloved— 
-—the stranger—a sister—who had 
eloped. 

\I have persons in pay. said the 
stranger, to trace her flight; I have 
myself joinéd in the pursuit. I found 
her once, but lost heragain. My his- 
tory is full of adventure, and so won- 
derful, to many it would appear a ro- 
mance. When a youth, I was edu- 
cated with another, to whom I was 
fondly attached. - As youths, we lived 
in harmony and friendship. He loved; 
the day of his union was fixed; the 
pride of her possession induced him 
to introduce to her his friend and 
companion. Ah! he knew not what 
he did. She was beautiful, most beau- 
tiful. T possessed heroism sufficient 
to sacrifice my_feelings to my friend. 
My heart was wounded deep; I was 
too o" to pursue the course of ac- 
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tion which I had laid down for my- 
self. I resigned myself to the despair 
of hopeless love. Sickness overtook 
me. My friend, an anxious observer 
of my illness, saw and discovered the 
cause of it. Noble enough fo save 
my life, even at the risk of his own, 
he cheered me with tales, which ap- 
parently had no design ; and, amongst 
others, informed me, that his beloved 
was unfaithful—that her life depend- 
ed on my recovery—and that it was I 
whom she. loved, and not himself. 
My health returned; I saw her; | 
saw their separation. My friend had 
layed the part of a cunning lover. 
oe Ane aud offended, she thought to 
make me the instrument of her re- 
venge. Her parents thought them- 
selves insulted, and my. friend was 
ruined. I obtained her hand. Per- 
secuted and degraded, my friend left 
the spot where he had enjoyed the 
bliss of earth, where he had lived and 
loved. I even, intoxicated with love, 
deemed him no longer worthy of my 
society. Eappy, and every wish of 
my heart fulfilled, I returned to my 
paternal plains. In the valley of 
Erkin, on the eastern shore of Arja 
stood my dwelling. It was situate 
on the brow of a hill; a shady wood, 
ind the gentle murmurs of the river, 
made it as the abode of the blessed. 
Discord and jealousy never found an 
entrance. Our litile circle was our 
world. Companious we had few. 
Our ,wishes never extended beyond 
our little domain, and a bliss rested 
on our dwelling, which found its re- 
sources in ourselves. Thus one year 
passed—another—tbree ; time flew on 
the wings of the wind. I had long 
deferred a visit to a sister, who livec 
on the bordera of the desert; I de- 
parted; tears of the tenderest. afflic- 
tion were shed at ourseparation. Ah! 
why was I induced to depart? 1 
went; Ireturned ; but how changed! 
how altered every object presented 
itself to me. My wite received me 
with an eye of contempt. Her de- 
meanor was cold. All enquiries of 
the cause were fruitless. Not any 
thine disclosed to me the cause of my 
mistortune. ‘TranQuillity was banish- 
ed from my dwelling. My sister, 
roud and offended, embittered my 
life. I myself was changed. The 
tear of the future surrounded me. 
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On my return with her I had the 
misfortune to fall into the hands of a 
man, whose rank, whose power, 
whose deportment tormented me: 
but you listen not—— I am lost in 
reflection, said Hamor. I pray you 
»roceed. War reigned in our land. 

‘o avoid the armies, we tried a cir- 
cuitous road. The boat was overset 
in yonder river. A young man from 
a neighbouring thicket, rushed into 
the stream, and saved my sister. In 
his tent we refreshed ourselves, A 
part of our army lay concealed in the 
neighbourhood. No one dare ven. 
ture forth. Time at last completed 
the web, which chance had began to 
weave. My sister, and her preser- 
ver When does love exert its 
power with greater force than in the 
romantic moment of an heroic deed? 
Both were worthy of each other, but, 
his brother, and my rooted prejudices, 
poisoned their bliss. I hated the fa- 
mily.; I, had not forgotten affronts 
long since offered to me. His pride 
made me frantic. In a night, in 
which darkness threw her darkest 
veil over the world, I thought I met 
him gn the road to my sister. My 
dagger pierced his heart. The moon 
arose. I had missed my object. It 
was her preseryer. Dissatisfied with 
my revenge, aud yet not wholly dis- 
satished ; I hate the race. I fled in- 
to a smal] hut. on the banks of the 
river. J metaman of noble mien, of 
him I implored protection. His dress 
bespoke the rank ot a chief. He was 
a robber whom I murdered, I cried, 
the honour of my sister demanded 
It. 

With dignity he promised me pro- 
tection; and even if he, whom I had 
murdered, were his son. 

A dreadful shivering seized me. _ 

The corpse was brought—it was his 
son ! 

He looked at me; ’twas a look of 
annihilation ; but in a moment tran- 
quillity again. overspread his counte- 
nance, There is thy chamber, he 
said. In the evening I will see thee 
again. Hedid see me. In the soli- 
tary silence of a garden J expected 
my death. The angel of retribution 
stood before me. 

What are thy thoughts? “What 
dost thou expect ? 

I unswered not. 
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Thou hast murdered my son! His 
corpse is im my house. ‘Thy life 
ought to be the ransom ; but my word 
is given, and my word is ever sacred, 
He led me to his stable; he pointed 
to his swiftest horse, but spoke not. 
I mounted. My sisters, and a troop 
for convoy, awaited me. In the 
morning we were out of danger. The 
road was safe, and I reached nmiy 
house. My sister hated me as the 
murderer of her beloved. My wife 
forsook me. 

Qne evening, in search of my be- 
loved, continued Doula, I rode over 
the desert of Hafnam. I spurred my 
steed to pass the desert ere the sun 
was set. Deep rolled the thunder at 
a distance, and the lightning spent 
its fires in the void air. I wrapt my- 
self close in my mantle; my flowin 
hair, driven by. the wind, scourge 
my face; and the lightning singed the 
flying mane of my horse. The storm 
beat in my face. I could not discern 
the track in which I was travelling. 
As far as my view extended 1 saw but 
adesart and aheaven. At times, my 


horse started at the putrid bodies 
which lay stretched on the ground. No 
tree, nor stone to direct me on my 


way. A desert was before me! 
Night overtook me. One of those 
nights, when the spirits wander on 
the heath, and death, exulting, claps 
his wings. Hope and fear impelled 
me forwards. J urged my way, but 
iny sinking powers, and the increas- 
ing darkness, depressed my courage. 
I dismounted, and lay in expectation 
of my death, exhausted by my horse's 
side. A hollow voice sounded over 
the solitary desert. I listened—al] 
was still, The sound again broke on 
my car. I turned towards the spot 
whence the sound issued. I beheld a 
faint fluctuating light. I Jed my 
horse along a rugged path. 1 came 
toadeep stagnant moat, over which 
was thrown a half-ruined bridge. An 
ancient building, with towers and 
fates, shewed itself in the fleeting 
brightness of a moon-beam. I en- 
tered the court. At that moment the 
light appeared in the window of the 
tower, and vanished. The moon set, 
and pitchy darkness rendered every 
object indistinct. A death-like silence! 
I tied my horse to the iron bars, and 
sowly paced along the walls. I 
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looked into the lower windows, but 
all was dark. ‘Through the broken 
casement issued the stench of cada- 
verous flesh. JI entered the inner 
court; I felt a massy knocker on the 
gate; I lifted it, but fear held my 
rand, J jistened. I heard the snake 
rustling in the grass at my feet. I 
heard the screeches of the birds of 
night. Iventuredto knock. I start- 
ed at the sound. A terrible echo 
roared in the hollowness of a dark 
desert building. No answer was re- 
turned. I knocked again. ‘The 
sound reverberated through all the 
passages. I’ knockeda third time; all 
was still. The light again appeared 
in the tower, andvanished. I shiver- 
ed. The same hollow voice sounded 
from the tower. My heart throbbed. 
Coldness pervaded all my limbs. I 
hastened away. Fear gave me spi- 
rit, I cannot call it courage; when, 
at the brink of a two fold danger, I 
sought to avoid the one by escaping 
from the other. I returned. I ap- 
plied my strength to the huge massy 
door. It vielded, and, with a terri- 
ble crash, fell into the building. It 
roared through every part of the edi- 
fice,.as the waters in the womb of the 
whirlpool. I entered. Fear held 
my steps. I wished to return; the 
gate was closed again. No force could 
open it. Darkness was around me. 
On a sudden a blue flame appeared 
under an arch at the bottom of a 
flight of stairs. It was a light in 
darkness. A dismal glimmer, at 
which my bones trembled. I sum- 
moned courage and approached. It 
slowly ascended the steps. I follow- 
ed ; followed with my drawn sword, 
as it proceeded before me, through a 
long dreary passage. The sound of 
my own fodtsteps made me trembie. 
At.the bottom of a second flight of 
stairs, the flame vanished. From the 
tower sounded the hollow voice. It 
was a moment of horror, Darkness 
surrounded me. With arms out- 
stretched, I ascended the steps; a 
cold hand seized my left, and dragged 
me forwards. To extricate myself 
were impossible. I aimed a stroke; 
an infernal howl pierced mine ears. 
The cold hand remained in my grasp. 
Like a maniac, I ascended the stairs. 
The steps were narrow and spiral ; 
many were broken. I stumbled over 
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ruins. Still I held the cold hand. 
I entered a low passage, damp and 
vaporous. I felt I was treading in 
the slime of serpents, and the toad 
rolled over my feet. <A faint light 
appeared. The walls were inlaid 
with human seulls, and from the 
empty sockets of the eye the adders 
hissed; where thought once held its 
seat there they engendered ;—they 
spit their poison in the spot where 
once the blush of virtue bloomed — 
The blue flame shone bright again. 
I entered a gallery, at the dark end 
of which the form appeared, whose 
hand I had severed; his wrist drop- 
ping with blood. He threatened me. 

aimed a stroke at him. and he va- 
nished. 1 opened a door which con- 
ducted me toa range of apartments. 
No one appeared. I arrived at a se- 
cond suite of rooms; a cold hand 
passed across my face. The voice 
sounded again from the tower. But 
what I now saw is beyond all descrip- 
tion :—a high-arched saloon, from the 
roof of which a flame appeared to 
issue. Dreadful figures, clothed in 
black, grinned ghastly at me. The 
walls were embossed with shapes ter- 
rific. <A long bier stood in the mid- 
dle; and, oh horror! on it lay the 
corpse of him whom I had murdered, 
I thought myself at the bar of the last 
judgment. My knees trembled. I 
scarcely perceived a form, covered 
with a black and red veil, approaching 
towards me. It rose from behind the 
coffin, and pointedat me. My speech 
was gone. 

By whom, or by what art thou jus- 
tified ? it ask’d, to tread this hallowed 
place ? 

I could not answer. 

Thou art, the form continued, ei- 
ther a man of extraordinary courage, 
or an hired assassin. 

I listened; it was a well-known 
voice. -it was my sister. Had the 
earth opened and engulphed me, I 
should have rejoiced. Does a man 
tremble at a woman? she asked. 
There was a time when I could say 
that men lived as men ought to be. 
Approach and learn. He died by 
the hand of a villain, and I, for his 
crime, must endure a life of endless 
grief. If thou canst feel; if within th 
breast that principle exists, which 
hates the murderer, and his deeds ab- 
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hors, go, seek him o’er all the earth— 
bring him hither—conduct him to 
this scene, that he may see and feel 
what it is to be for evef miserable, 
She knew me not in my armour. 
Terglad! —Terglad! —Terglad!— 
thou art revenged. 
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SHAMEFUL TERGIVERSATION of the 
Britisn Critic. 


Mr. Editor, 


N the former numbers of your 
useful Magazine (see Universal 
Mag. for 1804, vol.1. p. 112, 218, 
358, and for dugust 1808, p. 128), 
I have read, with pleasure, two papers, 
giving an account of the different 
monthly publications that are pub. 
lished in this metropolis, with re. 
marks on the conduct of each publi- 
cation. Your censure on the “ British 
Critic” I thought, at the time, rather 
too severe, and not fully justi- 
fied: but, I must honestly confess, 
the recent conduct of that Parsonic 
Review has fully vindicated the re- 


‘marks of your ingenious cotrespon- 


dent. 

I beg leave to point out a most 
glaring absurdity, inconsistency, and 
negligence, unparalleled perhaps in 
the annals of periodical literature, 
and unpardonable in the conductors 
of a would-le respectable Review.— 
In November 1807, this said ** British 
Critic” reviewed a small pampblet, 
entitled, Fashionalle World Reform- 
ed, ly Philokosmos, of which they 
spoke as follows :— 


“If we meet with no very profound 
remarks in this little volume, there is 
in it a respectable portion of gond 
sense and judgment, and very suitable 
admonitions concerning the regnla- 
tion of conduct at church, in public 
places, in conversation, &c. A con- 
siderable part of it is also directed to 
managers and actors, with such an 
implied knowledge of stage business, 
that we suspect it to be written by 
one of the children of Thespis.” 


Judge of my surprize, Mr. Editor, 
when, in this very same Review,.1 
found the very same work, the “ Fa- 
shionable World Reformed,” agam 
reviewed in their number for March 
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1809, page 315, and there we are 
treated with the following critique 
upon it:— 

“This project for reforming the 
fashionable world is atte:npted by 
means perfectly inadequate to the 
purpose. The tract indeed consists 
only of reflections on comedy, tra- 
gedy, and the final purposes of such 
writings; on the managers and per- 
formers of the theatres; on policeness 
in company, dress, behaviour, and 
public amusements, &ec.; and, what 
js most extraordinary, on poliéeness iu 
reliston ! and all these treated in so 
very slight and superficial a manner, 
that it is difficult to imagine what 
could have induced the writer to throw 
the whole into the formoof a book. 

“Ifitbe even the first attempt of 
avery juvenile writer, we cannot say 
that it gives much hope or promise 
@ distinction: if }t proceed froin one 
more advanced, lie ought certainly to 
refrain in future from the use of pen 
and ink. The title was probably 
chosen as attractive, but it has little 
to do with the contents of the pub- 
lication.” 

After this, Mr. Editor, I ask you, 
are these Guardians of Literature 
fit persons to sit in judgment upon 
the hterature of this, or any other 
nation ? 

Iam, your's, &c. 


A Lover or ConsiIsTENcy. 
Chapter Coffee- Huse, 
12¢h April, 1809. 





Mk. Burpon on Saxon and Nor- 
MAN ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, 

A CorRESPONDENT, who, without 
{\% signing even a fictitious name, 
has obtained a place in the last num- 
ber of your Magazine, seems very de- 
sirous to display his knowledge of the 
Doomsday Book, though it is difficult 
tosay for what other purpose he could 
have written, except it be for that of 
controverting two positions which I 
have maintained in my remarks on 

thic Architecture; in the former 
part of the article, he seems to glance 
at Wy opinions, though he has not 
ventured openly to oppose them ; his 
introduction is as abrupt as his con- 
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_lusion, and his whole communication 
shows that he has got hold of a few 
facts which seem to bear upon a sub- 
ject he by no means thoroughly un- 
derstands, 

He begins with telling us, that the 
antiquaries have long admired the 
east window: and ornamented arch 
over the entrance door of the church 
at Barfreston, in Kent, as choice re- 
mains of Saxon architecture; ‘‘ but 
their antiquity,” he says, ** may be 
questioned on good authority.” Their 
antiquity, I believe, no one will yen- 
ture to question, if any thing can be 
called antient which has existed for 
seven hundred years; but who those 
are that have ventured to question 
their antiquity ,this learned antiquarian 
has not deigned to inform us. Their 
Saxon origin I have ventured to call 
in question, when I maintained, in a 
former number of your Magazine, 
that it will be difficult to prove any 
building now above ground to be un- 
doubtedly Saxon. The origin of the 
pointed arch cannot be dated earlier 
than the reign of Henry the First ; 
and yet your nameless correspondent 
wishes this opinion to be abandoned, 
though supported by facts, to make 
room for a false inference which he 
has drawn from the authority of the 
Doomsday Book. Let us see, there- 
fore, how far this authority wil! bear 
him out.— ‘* Wherever the Doomsday 
Book omits to mention a church, it 
does not follow,” says Anonymous, 
‘‘that there was no church in that 
town or village; though, wherever it 
does mention a church, that church 
must have been Saxon.” Now this 
inference 1 do most positively deny ; 
and for: these reasons, which to me 
appear to be nearly conclusive as to 
the matter in dispute. The Norman 
architecture had been introduced into 
England some years before the con- 
quest, by Edward the Confessor, whose 
partiality for every thing Norman 
gave great matter of disgust and jea- 
lousy to the English; and next, be- 
cause through the decay of religion 
and the neglect of the latter Saxon 
kings, the churches throughout ali 
England had gone to ruin, though, 
by the piety pt, owls a few of them 
had been restored; ‘and, lastly, be- 
cause soon after the conquest, the 
Norman prelates and monks, who 
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had much grander ideas of architec- 
ture than their predecessors the 
Saxons, pulled down many churches 
and cathedrals, and built others in 
their room much more spacious and 
magnificent. And, that it may not 
be thought I have advanced this 
loosely and without authority, I refer 
your readers to the Essay on Gothic 
Architecture, where p. 61, 62, 63, of 
Bentham’s, or rather, Gray’s Essay, 
it will be seen that he quotes William 
of Malmsbury to prove the early in- 
troduction of the Norman style, the 
decay of religion in England, and the 
reconstruction of many churches ard 
monasteries ; beyond this we have 
the evidence of facts to prove that 
the cathedrals of Durham, St. Paul’s, 
and Gloucester were all pulled down 
and rebuilt by Norman prelates during 
the life of the Conqueror, that is, be- 
fore the Doomsday survey was com- 
pleted; so that, those churches, tho’ 
mentioned in it, could not be Saxon ; 
and even supposing tbat all the 


churches named in that survey were 
Saxon, it can by no means be fairly 


inferred that the same churches are 
now remaining, at least that they 
have not undergone very considerable 
alterations, so as to make them al- 
most wholly ditferent. 

The chief object of your correspon- 
dent’s writing seems to be, that of 
disproving the English origin of the 
pointed arch. Let us examine the 
principal arguments by which he sup- 
ports his opinion. ‘‘In the Doomsday 
Book,” he says, ** are mentioned about 
thirty churches in the two lathes of 
St. Augustin and Shipway, and these 
have undergone so many alterations, 
that an antiquarian must judge with 
great caution before he pronounce 
which are Saxon and which are Nor- 
man.” For my part, I believe there 
is one criterion which is almost in- 
fallible against a building being early 
Norman—for, from the time of Ed- 
ward the Confessor to the middle of 
Henry Ist, there is no completely 
pointed arch to be found. Whether 
this can -apply to Saxon architecture 
or not, may be determined when we 
have discovered more Saxon build- 
ings. The writer then enumerates 
the churches in the two lathes above- 
mentioned, and, after allowing that 
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they all contain different styles of ar- 
chitecture, not only in the whole, 
but even in the same building, he 
denies that the argument to be drawn 
from rebuilding and repairing can 
have any weight; and stoutly main- 
tains that wherever the semicircular 
and pointed arch are to be found in 
the same building, they must be of 
the same age. If this will pass for 
argument, no man need be afraid of 
asserting any thing he pleases: for, 
after it has been proved by man 
learned antiquarians that all those 
parts of buildings containing the 
pointed arch have been constructed 
since the time of William the Second, 
a man must have more than common 
confidence to maintain that the point- 
ed arch is to be found among the 
Saxons: and yet, as if this assertion- 
were not sufficient, he says, ‘* I have, 
been told that. the pointed arch maja 
be found in a bridge in Spain, built 
by the Romans.” And who told it 
you, Sir ?—If an angel from Heaven 
were to tel] me that the Romans built 
one bridge with pointed arches, and 
all the rest with semicircular, I would 
not believe it. I have not only been 
told of, but seen, a point of a. bridge 
at Croyland, in Lincolnshire, whi 
contains three pointed arches said to 
be Saxon; but on’'so slight authority, 
that I will not believe it, when so 
contrary to the evidence of facts.— 
One swallow does not make a sum- 
mer, and one example of elliptical 
arches, said to be built by the Saxons, 
will prove fothing against the inva- 
riable evidence of the first Norman 
style, which differed from the Saxon, 
not in the form of its arches, but in 
the greater extent of its proportions, 
and the greater abundance of orna- 
ment. 

** It has been said, that palaces were 
built in Italy, in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, with elliptical arches, and 
they were certainly introduced into 
churches in England prior to the 
Norman conquest :” and thus the 
whole dispute is terminated by a con- 
fident assertion. I need take no 
journey to York to satisfy your cor- 
respondent as to the churches of St. 
Cuthbert, &c.; and yet, in my op! 
nion, even were the pointed arch to 
be found among them, it would be 
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no proof that the Saxons used it, 
unless we should prove, by written 
evidence, that those parts of the said 
churches were Saxon. 
I remain, &c. 

W. Burpon. 

Hartford, near Morpeth, 
April 9, 1809. 


Letrer from a GENTLEMAN resi- 
dent in the Unirep Srares, de- 
scribing the State of Manners, 
Ge. 

Sir, 

A VERY dear friend of my youth, 
[ whose affairs called him to 
America some five years ago, travel- 
Jed along the sea coast from the south- 
ern to the northern boundaries of the 
United States, and returned toCharles- 
town along the back settlements. He 
possessed a mind uncommonly curious 
and discriminating ; and a journey of 
such length through a country, exhi- 
biting at every step the most striking 
contrasts to every thing European, 
could not fail to make on him the 
most lively impression. He commu- 
nicated to me from time to time his 
observations; and I will venture to 
say, his letters abound with the most 
lively pictures of the country and its 
inhabitants. Alas! that friend is now 
nomore! he lived not to revisit his 
native land. I need not say how dear 
these letters now are to me, contain- 
ng, as they do, the only memorial of 
a departed friend. I have sometimes 
thought of communicating them to 
the public in yous miscellany. I can- 
hot expect that they will be read by 
others with the feelings with which I 
read them; but if I could imagine 
that your readers could derive from 
them any portion of delight or enter- 
lanment, my pleasure would be 
somewhat like his, who is impatient 
lo bring forward a friend, in whose 
company he delights, to receive the 
tribute of admiration from the whole 
circle of his acquaintance. I send 
you one of these letters for the pre- 
sent as a specimen, not as the most 
favourable I could send you, but as 
being the first letter of the series. 
If this is inserted, I will continue to 
furnish you with others. 

I remain, &c. 


Edinturgh, Apr.g, 1800. G.N 
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Charlestown, South Carolina, 


ove we was, 1604. 
My Dear N. 


Arter a very dull and tedious 
navigation, I landed in Columbia* 
three weeks ago. As I intend stay- 
ing in this town for some time, I 
have established myself in a boarding 
house, according to the custom of the 
country ; for whoever stays even two 
or three days in a place never thinks 
of remaining at an inn. The first 
aspect of this city did not at all coin- 
cide with the exalted ideas of Ameri- 
can freedom which I had entertained. 
I had fancied to myself, that I should 
here see realised, if not the enchani- 
ing reveries of a Godwin or Rousseau, 
at least a very near approximation to 
them; and that, at last, I was to tread 
a soil where, in the emphatic lan- 
guage of the poet, 

Even the meanest boasts his right to scan, 
And learns to venerate himself as man. 


Alas! my friend, such a state of ex- 
altation will, I am afraid, never exist 
beyond the golden dreams of the poet 
or the visions of the philosophical 
enthusiast. Here, as elsewhere, nan 
groans under the oppression of his 
fellow man; and the laws, made for 
the common security and indepen- 
dence, never fail to atford to the rich 
the usual pretexts and subterfuges, 
and to prove even in his bands only 
additional chains to rivet more se- 
curely his humbler brother. 

I Janded here on a day when a 
slave market was held. Judge what 
an impression such a scene would 
make on your friend.. Figure to 
yourself some hundreds of those 
wretches driven about with much 
less ceremony than cattle at one of 
our fairs. I was present at several of 
the sales, or vendues, as they are here 
called, where the negro is put up to 
auction, and ordered to exhibit him- 
self, on a sort of stage, in every atti- 
tude, that the purchaser may have 
some idea of the strength of Ins mus- 
cles and of the soundness of his limbs 
My compassion was somewhat les- 
sened for the fate of these wretches 
when I saw them so insensible to it 
themselves. Never did a dancing- 
master exhibit himself with more 





* The poetical name of America. 
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vanity to an admiring assembly than 
the negroes displayed upon this occa- 
sion: they boasted incessantly of the 
great feats they had done; showed a 
thousand little coquetries in setting 
off their figures to the greatest advan- 
tage ; and watched the progress of the 
rice that was bid for them with 
ooks of the most sanguine anxiety, 
They could not have displayed more, 
had they been to pocket the price 
themselves. And when one of them 
happened to sell for some twent 
shillings more than his fellows, his 
joy could not be contained, but broke 
out in the wildest capers and freaks. 
At first this amused me, but at last I 
was affected with far other feelings. 
Alas! said I, and is this man of the 
same species with myself? Lies there 
dormant in such a being the seeds of 
qualities that might one day expand 
into the sublime virtues of a Brutus 
or Hampden, or the gigantic. talents 
of a Cicero or Chatham ? in a being 
who is even devoid of penetration 
enough to discover a glimpse of his 
degradation, and in the extremity of 
misery, in the very scourge of his op- 
pressor finds an object of the liveliest 
gratulation ? 

I have already witnessed number- 
less instances of oppression of which 
I had not before even a conception. 
Every day brings shiploads ‘of poor 
Germans and other foreigners, who 
are not in a much better situation 
than the negroes Induced by the 
most barefaced falsehoods, carefully 
circulated in the countries which they 
left; to venture withiy the talons of 
an American shipmaster, he gets 
therm bound over by a deed in the 
English language, to which they are 
strangers, and of which deed the 
terms are interpreted to them at pe 
sure; and they are astonished on 
reaching the place of their destination 
to find themselves fettered often for 
the most valuable part of their life, 
and sold by the dhigpeniates to the 
first tyrant who will come up to his 

rice. All this is done in the most 
aie manner possible. All this is 
done, my friend, too in a_ country 
where the sacred name of liberty is 
echoed from month to mouth, and 
where the fermentations of their con- 
tending parties amount almost to 
frenzy. 





{Arntz 
I have been already a good deal 


astonished at the el] 

here by people who have ve 
pretensions to literature indeed, 

do not seem to know much more 
than the politics of the day; but then 
every American is fully versant in 
them. If the American does not 
know much, I observed he is never 
at a loss in communicating what he 
does know. They are trained to dis- 
sep ag from their infancy. This 
has its inconveniences too, and T have 
more than once cursed their loqua- 


uence displayed 
slight 
ey 


city. 

a the house where I stay; there 
are a good many English and French; 
but, although we all sit at the same 
table, we do by no means amal- 
samate. The Frenchman and Eng- 
ishman are beings of quite a distinct 
species. We, Englishmen, hate the 
French most cordially, and. they ate 
not behind hand in their dislike to 
us. Whenever the cloth is removed, 
John Bull sets to his Madeira, which 
he seldom leaves till he has got a good 
belly full; but after two or three 
glasses, the Frenchman retires to an- 
other table, and soon becomes impa- 
tient for his caffe, not failing at inter- 
vals to cast many an ironical grin and 
half concealed sneer at the boisterous 
savages in the other corner of the room. 
When both parties rejoin the ladies, 
the French throw out many a hint 
that the English are drunk, and in- 
sinuate to the ladies that they are by 
this time incapable of acting with 
propriety. So much of this, how- 
ever, is done by looks and grimaces, 
that we can hardly find-a pretence for 
an open quarrel with them; but we 
can easily see nevertheless iuto their 
sentiments. 

I was a good deal amused by an 
incident that happened to us here a 
day of two ago, though it wore at the 
time a very tragical appearance. But 
first { must tell you, that the hospi- 
tality of the people bere is excessive ; 
and that the poor French, should any 
of them happen to be invited to a 
planter’s house, are placed often ina 
very disagreeable dilemma: for the 
desire to please in a Frenchman is 
excessive ; he would do any thing al- 
most rather than give a flat refusal ; 
and the oppressive hospitality of the 
landlord often betrays him into €x- 
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cesses the most foreign to his natural 
disposition and inclinations. One of 
them, with us named Barreau, is a 
yolatile, gesticulating animal; he is 
continually capering about the room 
and making faces:—we sometimes 
find him rather impertinent, and 
could dispense with his chattering 
vivacity; but the fellow has such a 
fund of good nature, and so pleased 
with every thing that. he is a general 
favourite. He happened to be invit- 
ed out by a planter to dinner, and 
bis natural sobriety had been over- 
come at the, planter’s table, If he 
was lively when sober, when drunk 
he was quite mad. He went about 
playing a thousand antic tricks. For 
example: an old gentleman in the 
company wore glasses; he pulled 
them off, put them on his own nose, 
tried to look grave, and to mimic the 
old man. After some time, how- 
ever, feeling himself grow sick, he 
retired to his room. We were amus- 
ing ourselves with laughing at him 
after he was gone, when, al! ofa sud- 
den, we heard a terrible crash, and 
Barreau groaning and crying most 
pitifully. On entering we found him 
seated over the ruins of a pot de cham- 
tre, which had yielded to his pressure; 
and, op raising him, we perceived that 
two or three large pieces of stone were 
sticking in the most aukward place 
imaginable. Now was a woeful con- 
trast. Never did I before see such a 
rueful phiz as poor Barreau’s. An old 
Frencliman present happened to be a 
surgeon, and after putting on his spec- 
tacles,; he set about examining the 
wounds. ‘Two or three of us sup- 
ported the crest-fallen Barreau, while 
the old fellow extracted from him the 
fragments. The slightest wound 
here is in danger of producing a lock- 
aw, the consequence of which you 
know wel], When some of us were 
expressing our fears of this, notwith- 
standing the danger of the poor man’s 
situation, it was with difficulty we 
could restrain our risibility on seein 

the woeful looks he cast on us, an 

the dolorous exclamations that burst 
from him. ‘‘ Ah, mon dieua—you do 
not say so—Ah, pauvre Barreau.”— 
The consequences we dreaded, how- 
ever, did not follow, and Barreau 
made his appearance, even next day, 
at breakfast, but forced, from the posi- 
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tion of his wounds, to sit in the most 
aukward posture imaginable. As, 
for various reasons, we had not com- 
municated the disaster to the ladies, 
they were of course ignorant of it, 
and were not a little surprised at the 
figure he cut at table, His body was 
bent forward, in order to elevate him- 
self behind, sufficiently to prevent the 
contact of the wounds with the seat, 
Judge the feelings of a gallant French, 
cavalier, on seeing all eyes incessantly 
turned to the seat of such ignoble 
wounds, and on being asked by the 
ladies if any thing was the matter with 
him. He felt that a narration was 
demanded of him that no language 
could ennoble; and he looked most 
expressively pitiful at us, as if to in- 
tercede with us to spare him. He is 
beginning again, however, to assume 
his wonted vivacity. But it is time | 
should say something of the business 
you committed to me at parting. I 
called on*** 





Some Particutars relative to the 
Conavurest and Possession of 
Brazit bly the Durcu, in the 
Seventeenth Century. 

[Continued from p. 210.] 


FTER the departure of Artis- 
chofski, Count Maurice exerted 
himself in consolidating and regulat- 
ing the dominions under his govern- 
ment. Declining the further active pro- 
secution of hostilities against the Por- 
tuguese, he applied himself to objects 
more congenial to his disposition. 
In a plain, situated in the neighbour- 
ing island of Antonio Vaz, between 
the forts Ernest and Driehoek, he 
built a large house or rather palace, 
which he called Vryburg, which he 
surrounded with gardens of great ex- 
tent and beauty. In these, amongst 
a great variety of the vegetable pro- 
ductions .of the new world, were 
planted seven hundred cocoa-nut trees, 
which were, at a great expence, and 
with almost incredible trouble, trans- 
planted in their state of fruit-bearing 
maturity, from distant places to this 
spot. Of the magniticence of the pa- 
lace, some idea may be formed from 
the offer which was made, shortly 
before Count Maurice Jeft Brazil, by 
the ie tor the purchase of the’ 
2 
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building in order to convert it into a 
synagogue. They propused to pay 
or it a sum equal to sixty thousand 
ounds sterling, but it was refused. 
his edifice commanded an extensive 
oa ag both by sea and land, and 
ad in front of it a marble battery,* 
rising from the water side, mounted 
with artillery. The gardens commu- 
nicated with another villa, at some 
distance, and the whole was encom- 
passed and protected by strong walis 
and fortifications, serving at once for 
the purpose of pleasure, and for the 
defence of the city of Mauricestadt 
(founded by the Count, as will pre- 
sently appear in the same island) 
which was hereby covered on that 
side as wel] as by a range of forts. 
Mauricestadt was built chiefly with 
materials brought from Olinda, which 
tty, during the time the Dutch pos- 
sessed it, was nearly deserted. It ra- 
pidly increased and flourished as the 
capital of Dutch Brazil, under the li- 
heral government of the Count, who 
erected two bridges, one wniting 
Mauricestadt with the Hect/e, and 
the other joining the latter to the 
main land. The first was contracted 
to be built for f 250,000 -(about 
20,0001. sterling) ; but after the un- 
dertaker had attempted it with foun- 
dations of stone, - abandoned the 
enterprize, despairing of success in 
uniting the two islands. Upon which, 
Count Maurice himself, took it in 
hand ; and directing excessive heavy 
iles of timber, of upwards of 50 feet in 
ength, to be driven into the ground, 
succeeded in springing the stone 
arches from them. These bridges, 
and some other public works of uti- 
lity and ornament, cost upwards of 
JF. 500,00 (about 46,000/. sterling.) 
In the midst, however, of these 
rand and useful projects, Count 
Jaurice received advice of the arrival 
at Bahia, of a very considerable force, 
under Count de /as Torres, dispatched 
from Spain, with the avowed inten- 
tion of expelling the Dutch from Bra- 
zil; and shortly afterwards he icarnt 
that the Spanish fleet, consisting of 
eighty-six vessels, both large and 
small, with a considerable force in 
Jand troops (some say 12,000, others 
5000), had put to sea to attack the 
government. He therefore assidu- 
ously placed every fortification, likely 
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to be attempted by the enemy, in the 
best state of defence, and equipped 
all the vessels he could muster, in 
order to oppose a naval armament to 
the Spaniards, to prevent their land. 
ing. An opportune reinforcement 
arrived also from Holland, and forty. 
one vessels of force, of various sizes, 
were collected under Admiral Loos, 
On the 12th of January, 1640, the 
hostile fleets met and engaged near 
the island of Tamaraca. The battle 
lasted till night, and the Dutch Ad. 
miral Loos was killed. Huyghens, 
who succeeded to the command, re- 
commenced the engagement at day- 
break next day, and combated with 
considerable advantage both on that 
and the third; on the fourth day the 
victory of the Dutch was complete, 
when a great number of the Spanish 
vessels were driven on the shoals, 
‘The Dutch engaged the shattered re. 
mains of the fleet once more, in the 
course of the same month, and of the 
whole expedition only six ships re- 
turned to Spain. 

In the mean time, Count Maurice 
having embarked the greatest part of 
his force on board the fleet, the Por- 
tuguese' attacked the Dutch settle- 
ments on the land side, and succeeded 
in gaining possession of several places; 
whence, however, they were speedily 
driven by the planters, who arméd 
and embodied themselves in the ab- 
sence of the troops. A further rein- 
forcement arriving likewise, from 
Holland, under Admiral Lichthart, 
he was dispatched to make a diversion 
in the province of Bahia; where he 
landed and laid waste the country 
with fire and sword. 

After the ill success of the grand 
effort, nothing more was attempted 
on the part of the Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese; and the Dutch likewise ap- 
searéd to refrain from farther hosti- 
ities, Affairs were in this’situation, 
when Count Maurice received the 
unexpected intelligence, from Count 
Monialvas, the viceroy of Brazi}, that 
the Portuguese had thrown off the 
Spanish yoke, and had crowned the 
Duke of Braganza king of Portugal. 
He added, that the Portagnese in 
Brazil, had already taken the oath of 
allegiance to their new monarch, an 
that he trusted that Count Maurice 
would shortly receive advice from 
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Holland of a treaty of peace between 
the states-general and the new king 
of Portugal; on which account he 
requested that Count Maurice would 
thenceforward consider and treat the 
Portuguese as friends and allies. In 
fact, it was not long afterwards that 
the revolution, which had taken 
place in Portu al, was communicated 
to Count Maurice in letters from 
home, but of peace, or treaty, not a 
word was mentioned. On the con- 
trary, the directors of the West India 
Company expressly directed his atten- 
tion to discover and avail of such op- 
yortunities as might occur, since the 
Spaniards and Portuguese were now 
at variance, to obtain territorial or 
other advantages for the company, 
betore the new king of Portugal could 
make the proposals which they fore- 
saw he would make, to the states- 
general, for a treaty of peace. They 
added, that the Dutch government 
would not, of a certainty, make any 
other treaty with the king of Portu- 
gal but one that would ensure each 
party to retain possession of whatever 
places they occupied at the time of 
the signature of the treaty in Europe ; 
and that, therefore, whatever Count 
Maurice could wrest from the Portu- 
guese before the conclusion of such 
expected treaty, would be profit to 
the company. 

In pursuance of these instructions, 
the Count made himself master of 
Seriquippa del Rey to the southward, 
and of the remainder of the province 
of Maranham tothe northward. He 
likewise dispatched Vice-admiral Hen- 
derson, with a fleet of twenty sail to 
Angola, who made himself master of 
the city of St. Pau/, where he met 
with little opposition. The Portu- 
guese commander, who: had evacu- 
ated the place, sent soon after to in- 
form the Uatch of the revolution in 
Portugal, and added an assurance, that 
a treaty had actually been entered in- 
to between their lately elected king 
and the states-general. But as Hen- 
derson had not any intelligence to 
that effect, he continued his opera- 
tions; not only maintaining and 
strengthening his position at St. Paul, 
but obtaining possession of Loanda 
and the adjacent country. 

These conquests were, however, 


a truce between king John of Portu- 
gal and the States of the United Pro- 
vinces. It had been arranged a year, 
but the king had suffered so many de- 
lays to intervene before confirmin 
it by a formal treaty, that the Dute 
had the opportunity of executing 
those views of interested aggrandize- 
ment which have just been noticed. 
According to the conditions of this 
treaty, the Dutch and Portuguese 
Were to remain in possession of what- 
ever places they respectively occu- 
pied at the time of the conclusion of 
the treaty. In Brazil due boundary 
lines were to be established between 
the dominions. of the two powers. 
Neither were permitted to carry on 
trade in the territories of each other. 
Neither were to afford to the Spa- 
niards any aid or assistance, but were 
to wage war against them with united 
arms. No ships were thenceforward 
to be dispatched to the western he- 
misphere by either party, but such as 
were armed and equipped in a parti- 
cular and prescribed mode. 

The public spirit of Count Mau- 
rice, in the erection of works of uti- 
lity and elegance, to which he appro- 
priated a large proportion of the funds 
of the company, added to the jealousy 
occasioned by the magnificence and 
splendour of his private establish- 
ment, had rendered his government 
obnoxious to the directors of a nar- 
row-minded commercial society. His 
exalted rank, however, his great re- 
putation, and the attachment to his 
government of the colonists, Dutch, 
Portuguese, and Brazilians, rendered 
his removal a task of no little diffi- 
culty. It-became necessary, in or- 
der to attain this object, to have re- 
course to various modes of mean and 
tortuous policy. Whilst he was pub- 
licly treated with great deference and 
respect, every private and underhand 
mode was adopted by which to make 
him disgusted with his situation and 
command. His views were counter- 
acted, and his designs thwarted, by 
the appointment of inferior officers 
inimical to him, or incompetent to 
fill the situations thus purposely mis- 
trusted to them. These arts had 
their designed effect, and, in an un- 
lucky hour, for the prosperity of the 
Dutch empire in South America, 


put an end to, by the official news of Connt Maurice was induced to solicit 
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his recal. This was acceded to with 
indiscreet haste by the directors of the 
company, but the more enlightened 
states general deferred for some time; 
and, until provoked by further con- 
trarieties, he again urged his request 
to allow of his resignation. This took 
place in 1644. He left every thing 
of a political, commercial, and eccle- 
siastical nature in complete order ; 
leaving also behind him, for the in- 
struction of the council, and of his 
successor, who was not yet appointed, 
a plan by which he conceived Brazil 
should be governed upon a scheme 
of enlarged and liberal policy. A 
rich fleet of merchant ships accom- 
anied him on his voyage to Europe. 
On his arrival in Holland, he received 
the public thanks, both of the states 
en and of the directors of the 
Vest-India company, for his eminent 
services; and was appointed to the 
important military stations of com- 
mander in chief of the cavalry, and 
overnor of the frontier town of 
Vezel. 

Upon the relinquishment by Count 
Maurice of the government of Brazil, 
he left seven entire provinces, under 
the dominion of the Dutch, contain- 
ing 31 considerable cities and towns, 
40 regular fortresses, 20,000 Dutch 
and Portuguese settlers, 53,000 ne- 
eroes, and about 150,000 native 
Brazilians. 

A short account of these seven 
Capitanias, or provinces, will not be 
here misplaced. 

The capitania of Maranham, or 
Maragnon, is separated from that of 
Para on the whe. by the river Tocan- 
tines. The Portuguese were driven 
upon this coast by a storm in 1535, 
but did not effect any settlement till 
1599. It was at one time in the 
hands of the French. Ambergris 
abounds on this coast, the collection 
of which became the occupation of 
the first European settlers. Marag- 
noa continued for a long ’time in a 
very languishing state; but cotton of 
very excellent quality is now culti- 
vated; and it prodaces some of the 
best cocoa in the world. For_several 
years past, rice has also been grown ; 
and numerous plantations of indigo 
are in a flourishing condition, and 
promise amply to repay the proprie- 
tors. The best Brazil arnotto is like- 
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wise brought from this district. Th 
island of St. Lewis, or Mar ae 
Proper, constitutes that part of the 
province which is by far the most 


populous. It is twenty-six leagues 
in circumference, and only separated 
from the continent by a narrow chan- 
nel. The capital, which is also named 
St. Lewis, was built, by the French. 
The houses in pose lare ill built 
and inconvenient. It is defended by 
a citadel and several forts, and is the 
residence of the Portuguese governor 
general of the three northern pros 
vinces. The harbour is large. To. 
wards the eastern part of the interior 
of the province, the natives have not 
yet been reduced to complete sub- 
jection. Mines of sulphur, alum, 
copperas, iron, lead, and antimony, 
occur even in the superficies of the 
mountains; yet none of them have 
been opened. In 1572, a silver mine 
was worked, but it was afterwards 
abandoned. ‘The exports of the pro- 
vince have been estimated at the an- 
nual value af 29,000. sterling. 


[ To be continued.) 





Some Onservations upon the 
_ Evyorisy Laneuace. 
Sir, 


6 | AVING read in your Magazine 
for March last, page 248, the 
following article : ‘¢ A member of the 
University of Oxford has announced 
for publication, Lindley Murray ex- 
amined, in an Address to Classical, 
English, and French Teachers, point- 
ing out grammatical errors, and the 
necessity of an English grammar that 
will lead to that of any other lan- 
guage, without violating the purit 
of the English ;” I beg leave, throhgh 
the medium of your useful Magazine, 
to inform the author of this work, 
that an English Grammar has lately 
been published, which seems to an- 
swer, extremely well, the purpose 
proposed by him. It is entitled,— 
A shert Practical Grammar of the 
English Language, for the Use of 
Young Persons, by Edward Oliver, 
D 


It is well known, that no language 
can be completely learned without 
entering into its construction; and 
the only method of accomplishing 
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this, with young persons, is by put- Giffard. This task I may impose 
ting them upon parsing it, according upon myself at a future period ; al- 
‘to the established practice of our though I am not so prejudiced in 
ammar schools for teaching the favour of, nor so infatuated with, the 
earned Janguages. German writings, as to deny that, in 
The Grammat here recommended some instances, the moralist has too 
is, for this express purpose, furnished just a reason to take alarm, and to 
with a coneise, yet sufficient, set of eh egy th: bog Fad ne prin- 
So Oe er wiih an applicalion of whiting! endedrour vo prowaoee. “it 
tion, together with an application o: g J . 
these rules to practice, by sufficient cannot, however, on the other side, 
sae ome rica to the agith. tain Qletarnte: chany works any ox 
articularly adapted to the Englis n literature, many works may no 
an oes |’ bat which, it is conceived, re selected erich 0 aed to ie 
wil] naturally lead to the parsing of human mind, and which afte well 
any other of the modern languages, calculated to promote the interests of 
articularly the French. religion and morality. It must also 
F The author of this Grammar ob- pe granted, that. German literature 
serves :—‘‘ The utmost that is gene- has, in this country, been most un- 
rally done in our schools, in the 4 justly appreciated. At one time, the 
of teachin a is —— nn ia. oA oe ree bapag! Mt sO 
dren get the whole, or the principal great, that every Tyro in the language 
oe" of some English grammar by. commenced transiator; and, being 
eart; and, by way of practice, dis- destitute of jadgment to direct him in 
tinguish and point out the several diffe. the choice of his work, the literary 
ey fave atfaind, "This very well acum of the Gershén writiagn, aad 
may have at hand, This is very we > G ritings, ‘ 
as far as it goes, but it comes short of unfortunately, — _ he works, 
the end proposed, namely, to make an estimate was formed of the prin- 
the learner acquainted with the con- ciples and mom | of the collected 
struction of the language, which can mass of German literature. Thus, 
be accomplished only by regular when the translation of pwned ge 
parsing.” ed, the moral world sounded the 
I cannot forbear adding, on account tocsin of alarm, and it was not with- 
of its great importance, one observa- out a degree of justice, that the Ger- 
tion more from the preface of this man writings were then decried as 
Grammar, namely, ‘* That, without subversive of the fundamental prin- 
acompetent knowledge of the con- ciples of social order, Not even the 
struction, there can be no certainty most yet acy 5 of vor ae 
in understanding, no strict propriety ture can deny, that Stella is a work 
in reading; no ontical skill in caaee. which is a disgrace to the head that 
ing, the more difficult and elevated conceived it, to the country that 
compositions in any language.” produced it, and to the Englishman 
Tam. Sir who translated it. It is not the name 
You + ob di Bite ‘ of Goethe, which should have in- 
F most obedient servant, = duced Mr.Thompson to have selected 
A constant Reader, Stella as a work of sufficient merit to 
London, April 18, 1809. be introduced to the English nation ; 
but I believe neither the moral nor 
the merits of the play, were ever 
OsservatTions upon the Merits taken into consideration ; but it had 
of Gexman Literature. been determined that the German 
Sir theatre was to compose a certain 
J : Fits number of plays, like a man, who, 
T is not my intention, in the pre- being sent to fill a-cart with rubbish, 
Sent paper, to enter into a full cares little of what taal it is, pro- 
exposition of the merits of the Ger- vided his cart be full. . 
man-Literature, nor to defend it from It would be departing from the 
the anathemas of the Anti-jacobin, purport of this paper, to enumerate 
ner from the fulminations’ of Mr. the different works which may be 
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placed in the same_rank with Stella ; 
it being, at present, my intention to 
notice another misfortune which the 
German authors have suffered from 
my countrymen. It must however 
be granted, that, of all modern lan- 
guages, the German is one the most 
difficult of attainment. It is original 
in all its branches, and no aid to a 
perfect knowledge of it can be ob- 
tained either from the dead or livin 
languages. The Latin, undoubtedly, 
serves as a basis to several of the Eu- 
of languages, and a well-ground- 
ed knowledge of it will facilitate their 
acquirement: but the Latin is of no 
use in the acquirement of the German 
language; and it is only by a resi- 
dence in the country, and in those 
parts in which it is spoken in its na- 
tive purity, that a correct knowledge 
of the language can be obtained.— 
Under these circumstances, my sur- 
prise is not great, that the translations 
of the German works, which have 
hitherto appeared, with the exception 
of Sotheby’s Oberon, Lewis’s Mini- 
ster, and a very few others, bear but 
very slight traces of their originals. 
The spirit of the author is lost in the 
gross ignorance of the translator ; 
and the beauties are destroyed by the 
inability of the translator to compre- 
hend them. ‘To corroborate this 
point, it is only required to examine 
the different translations of the Aob- 
Lers. In the horrific scene of the 
tower, when Charles Moor demands 
an explanation from his father, the 
latter-says,—‘* Ein todter hund liegt 
in meiners viter gruft bLegralen.”— 
The first anonymous translator can- 
didly acknowledges that he does not 
see the force of the expression, and 
‘therefore omits it: but Messrs. 
‘Thompson and Render have nobly 
overcomine the difficulty, and. have 
translated the passage. literally; that 
is, ‘* A dead dog ts interred in my 
father’s vault.” Had they, however, 
been acquainted with the idioms of 
the German language, they would 
havé known that it is common in 
Germany, andespecially in Franconia, 
tosay, ** Da liegt der hund legraten,” 
which is synonimous with “ there 
lies the. secret.’ Thus old Moor 
meant to say, that the secret lay in 
the vault of his fathers; that is, if his 
coffin were examined, the imposition 
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would be discovered. The translation 
as it now stands, is derogatory, to the 
genius of Schiller ; for the simple act 
of enclosing a dead dog in the coffin 
could in no degree favour the impo. 
sition, but would rather tend to the 
discovery of it. The single circum. 
stance of the first translator having 
in a note, declared his ignorance of 
the phrase, ought to have made 
the others pause before they com. 
mitted themselves in so vile a libel 
on the understanding of their original, 
and in a consequent suspicion of the 
weakness of their own. 


Another instance occurs in the 
same tragedy. In the description of 
Roller’s situation, it is said, * Zr feat 
tiichtig im salze.” Thompson has 
translated this passage literally: « He 
lies snug in pickle;” and Render, in 
the full sense of the word, has ren- 
dered it, ‘he’s deep in the pickle.” 
This error, in the former translator, 
may be with more justice overlooked 
than in the latter, who, being a na- 
tive of Germany, ought to have 
known that ‘* ¢uchtig in salze liegen," 
is synonimous with our expression of 
“* he’s got into a sad predicament,” 
or, in the idiom of our language, that 
‘* he is over head and ears in the 
mud.” 


It were endless to enumerate the 
instances in which the ignorance of 
the translators from the German 
shines so conspicuously ; I will, how- 
ever, mention one, and | am induced 
to it from the pompous and truly 
Philippian manner in which _ the 
translation was announced. I allude 
to the translation of Kotzebue’sTales, 
published by a certain, city knight; 
in the original of which the following 
passage will be found :—‘ Der Herr 
M—hat mir gemeldet, dass in Dantzic 
im monat August xwilf schiffen vom 
Stapel liefen.” The redoubtable 
translaior of the redoubtable knight 
has done the above passage in the fol- 
lowing manner :—** Mr. M— has u- 


formed me that, in the month of Au- 


gust, twelve ships sailed from Stapel.” 
Now, the real meaning of the phrase 
is, *‘ that, in the month of August, 
twelve ships were launched in Dant- 
zig.” Such gross misrepresentations 
of the original are unpardonable. 


In your Magazine for Oct. 1807, 
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age 307, I. read, with leasure, a 
critical essay on Schiller’s Don Carlos, 
and [ noted an error in which your cor- 
respondent has fallen, in his translation 
of one of the passages. It begins— 
Sehen sie sich um,i 
In seiner herrlichen Natur? Auf Fry- 
heit it aetna 
[st sie gegriindet; und wie reich ist sie 
Durch Freyheit, &c. 
Which is thus translated :— 
Look round you, 
Look thro’ all glorious Nature; ’tis built 
on Freedom, # 
And oh, how rich in Freedom is zt. 


The sense of the original is wholly 
different :— 
Look round you, 
O’er all his glorious Nature; on Free- 


dom 

Js she founded, and ‘tes from that Free- 
dom 

She her riches draws. 


There is certa:nly an essential dif- 
ference in being rich in Freedom, and 
being rich through Freedom. 


I cannot refrain remarking, that 
the works of Shakspeare have under- 
gone, in Germany, the same torture 
in translation which the works of 
Schiller have undergone in England, 
A translation of Shakspeare’s Plays 
lately fell into my hands, and the 
speech of the witches to Macbeth, 
commencing—‘* All hail, Macbeth,” 
is rendered by the German translator, 
“* Alle hagel! Macbeth.” ‘To excite 
the risibility of your readers, I need 
only inform them, that hagel is the 
German for 4ai/—the produce of the 
elements. 


Hoping that these remarks ma 
prove acceptable, not only to the ad- 
mirers of German literature, but to 
your readers in general, I subscribe 
myself, Your's, ke. 

R. H. 


Poplar-Row, Newington, 
Aprif 18th, 1809. 





Tue Love or Craoaxtne: — Man 
never satisfied with the present. 


Sia, 
r r° declaim against our own times 


_ Seems to be the common and 
Unalienable privilege of man. We 
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always find, in that which is gone; 
something to please us which we can- 
not discover ir. that which we have. 
I have known a man who never put 
on a new coat without sighing over 
the ruins of the old qne he was dis- 
carding: and a lady of my acquaint. 
ance, who seldom keeps a servant 
longer than a month, never fails to 
commemorate the merits of those 
that are discharged. But this love 
of the past, and this disgust of the 
present, are more vehemently ex- 
pressed when we compare our own 
times with the happy era of our an- 
cestors. Then it is that we are over- 
whelmed with regret and terror to 
find ourselves born in an age of 
total degeneracy ; of degeneracy that 
threatens, by the dissolution of all 
moral ties, the most awful evils upon 
society. Such universal turpitude 
never could have existed at any 
former period. 

Mr. Gletzis, of Salisbury, was once 
amusing a friend, who was of a me- 
lancholy temper, by reading to hima 
passage from a book which detailed 
the gross enormities that were daily 
practised in England. His friend 
shrugged up his shoulders, sighed, 
and exclaimed, ‘*‘ Ah! too true: 
what a world! what can become of 
us! Itis impossible that things can 
go on in this way fer another twelve- 
month! «Ah, my friend! read no 
more: it distracts me.” Mr. Harris, 
however, quieted his alarms and his 
distraction, by informing him that 
the book he was reading from was 
published in the sixteenth century. 
As, therefore, we had outlived such 
alarming symptoms for two centuries, 
there was good hope of longer ex- 
istence, 

There can be little doubt that this 
admiration of past times arises from 
that discontent of the human mind, 
by which it is never suffered to re- 
main at peace. With the present we 
are never satisfied: and when we are 
not bewailing departed happiness, we 
are busy in anticipating future. Toa 
being like man, born with hopes that 
are engrafted on his reason, and ca- 
pable of progressive perfection. it is na- 
tural that he should not rest, indolently 
contented. But while I thus dignity 
the principle, I blame the practice. 
It is the mark of a narrow under- 
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standing to find nothing laudable in 
the world we live in: and those who 
are most clamorous in depreciating 
their own times, do it from inability 
to talk better, or from habitual 
peevishness which casts a .gloom 
round all the events of life. 

Yet, perhaps, a moralist might find 
just cause for complaint in the pre- 
sent day. We have lived, Mr. Editor, 
to see prostitutes. pensionec, and the 
friends of prostitutes supported by 
subscription. We have lived to see 
a shameless demagogue insult the 
throne and the virtues of the people, 
by opening a subscription for a wo- 
man whose morals are destroyed and 
whose conduct has been flagitious. 
Let us expect that we may next be 
ca}led upon to subscribe for the relief 
of convitted felo:is who have had the 
misfertune to be tried at the Old 
Bailey. 

No Croaker. 
April 14, 1809. 


Description of a NEW INVISIBLE 
Fence for Preasuxg Grounps: 
(with a Plate). 

Sir, 
BEG leave to submit the enclosed 
for insertion in the Universal 

Magazine, should you consider it at 

all interesting to your readers. 


Description of a New Fence for en- 
closing Pleasure Grounds, invented 
by Mr. Jas. Pilton, King’s Road, 
Chelsea. 

Tue basis of the invisible fence is 
elastic iron wire, manufactured, pre- 
pared, and applied by a process dis- 
covered aud matured by. the under- 
signed. Of this infrangible material, 
which, for the main-wires, must be 
drawn out to the thicknéss of a small 
reed, continuous strings are inserted 
horizontally through upright iron 
stancheons; the interval between 
the strings is about nine inches; be- 
tween the stancheons about seven 
feet. The horizontal wires. in a state 
of tension, are fastened to two main- 
stancheons at the extremities of the 
fence, passing at freedom through 
holes drilled in the intermediate stan- 
cheons, The tension of each hori- 
zontal wire is preserved by the supe- 
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rior stability of the extreme stan. 
cheons, on the construction of which 
and the mechanisn of the base-work 
the whole, as a barrier against heavy 
cattle, depends. When the extent of 
the fence is great, the main-stancheons 
are relieved, at expedient distances, 
by other principal stancheotls, An 
improvement in the mode of joining 
horizontal wires, qualifies every part 
of the length equally to bear the 
highest degree of tension. 

‘he invisible fence in this simple 
form of the height of three feet six 
inches, has, in the Royal Pleasure 
Grounds at Frogmore, and in various 

rks of the nobility and gentry, 

een invariably found adequate to 
exclude the largest and_ strongest 
kinds of grazing stock. Increased 
in height two feet, the fence becomes 
applicable to deer parks. Deer have 
never been found to injure it, or at- 
tempt to leap it, and appear to avoid 
it as a snare, probably deterred by its 
transparent appearance.. When it is 
intended to keep lambs out of plan- 
tations, perpendicular wires, compa- 
ratively small, are interwoven upon 
the lower horizontal wires: and to 
protect flowers and exotics from hares 
and rabbits, it is only necessary to 
narrow the interstices, ‘by minute 
additions to the upright wires. On 
substances so small, presenting a 
round surface, neither rain nor snow 
can lodge; independent of which, 
by a coating of paint, they are pre 
servers from the effects of the wea 
ther, 

The strength attained by the prin- 
ciples on which the materials ae 
manufactured, and the erection of the 
fence is conducted, cannot be justly 
conceived but by a person who has 
witnessed the effect of a considerable 
force impressed or weight lodged on 
a single wire of a fence erected. 

The tempered elasticity of the tort 
string allows it to bend, and, on the 
removal of the oppressing foree, the 
vigorous recoil of the wire, vibrating 
till it reassumes a perfectly strait line, 
sbews that a violent shock cannot 
warp it. r 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
J, Pittos. 


April 14, 1809. 
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. CRITICISM. 


* Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


A Monument of PARENTAL AFFEC- 
TION to @ DEAR and ONLY Son.— 
Second Edition, 1809. 1 vol. pp. 
176. 


V* do not recollect ever to have 
\ read any narrative which af- 
fected us more than the simple, un- 
adorned one which we are now about 
tonotice. It is written by the Rev. 
Joshua Gilpin, of Wrockwardine, in 
the county of Salop; it is inscribed 
to his parishioners ; and it comme- 
morates, in a pathetic manner, the 
acquirements, the virtues, the chris- 
tian piety, and the death of his only 


on. 

When we first sat down to read 
this interesting little volume, we were 
impressed with the belief that the ex- 
cellencies of the subject delineated, 
were somewhat exaggerated, for, he 
was uniformly pre-eminent from his 
cradle upwards. But our rebukes, 
upon this point, were soon silenced, 
when the father appealed to the feel- 
ings of the reader in the following 
words : 


“There entreat him, once for all, 
to shew me the indulgence due toa 
bereaved parent, who speaks from the 
fullness of his heart, and whose feel- 
ings, on such a subject, will submit 
tono control,” p. 59. 


Yes, most willingly shall that indul- 
gence be ciameiak Sacred be the 
sorrows of a parent who mourns for 
the loss of a pious, an affectionate, an 
accomplished, an only child! Probe 
not the mind that bleeds from God’s 
visitation ; and, let human pity allow 
for human frailty, if tenderness, in 
such a task, hold the pen of truth, 
and delineates what she fondiy be- 
lieved, rather than what, perhaps 
really was. How severe must be the 
affiiction of a father who sorrows for 
a child so early conspicuous in all 
that could ingraft the pride of man 
upon the feelings of nature! How 
many passions, deprived of their 
wonted object, must thus“be turned 
inwards: to prey upon the heart with 
unavailing torture! We mourn; not 
only for the son, but for the friend, 
Universat Mac. Vor. XI. 


the companion, the scholar, and the 
man. We feel our loss on a thou- 
sand occasions. Every object of daily 
concern recals it to us. There is no- 
thing ‘we do which does not remind 
us of it: nothing we think of where- 
in its image is not mingled. But let 
us return to Mr. Gilpin. 

His son appears to have been a 
young man of considerable acquire- 
ments; but it does not appear that 
he ever attempted composition. His 
father, mee | has preserved a trans- 
lation by himself, of some Latin verses 
written by his son; but it would have 
been more acceptable had he submit- 
ted the original to his feaders. . 

We cannot coldly sit down to crita- 
cise a work which appeals so strongly 
to our feelings : we.pass over, there- 
fore, two or three passages in which 
our opinion differs from that of Mr. 
Gilpin, in particular, where he repre- 
sents the motives to his son’s acquisi- 
tions to have no reference to human 
distinctions or applause. We fear it 
Would require the most acute sophis- 
try (and even that would be vain) to 
shew that any other principle than 
worldly distinction and worldly ap- 
plause can operate to the attainment 
of mathematics, languages, &c. We 
have no reason to believe that they 
will be of any avail in a future state, 
and they are not enjoined by scrip- 
ture. To pursue them, therefore, as 
a religious duty, or merely from reli- 
pious motives, is not only inconsistent 

ut impossible. Their incentive and 
their end are human. ; 

As a specimen of Mr. Gilpin’s com- 
position, the following may be read 
with pleasure : 


** Wherever we journeyed, he was 
still making his passage through the 
valley of the shadow of death. Through 
this dark and solitary region every 
man must necessarily pass: but the 
passage admits of a wonderful variety. 
Some men are hurried down this val- 
ley with a rapidity which will not al- 
low them to mark the terrific furni- 
ture of the place; while others are 
led through it with slow and solemn 
oe tread this road un- 
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der the torpors of a stupid insensi- 
bility; and many rush along it amid 
the turbulence of a raving delirium— 
some few favoured individuals are al- 
lowed to pass this way in a state of 
complete recollection.and composure ; 
and sometimes an extraordinary per- 
sonage is carried through it in a kind 
of holy triamph. Our dear son went 
down into this desolate valley without 
disquietude, and walked deliberately 
through it withoutapprehension. We 
attended his. steps from the beginning 
to the end of this painful journey, 
without ever withdrawing ourselves 
from his side. We observed the 
changes that took place at every stage, 
we marked every turn of his counte- 
nance, and caught every expression 
that fell from his lips. But while we 
were solicitous to sustain his weak- 
ness and to smooth his path, we found 
him in circumstances rather to afford, 
than to require, support. An invisi- 
ble arm sustained his soul, and sup- 
plied his wants. He neither felt any 
distress, nor feared any evil; for God 
was with him, even He who giveth 
songs tn the night, and who turneth the 
shadow of death into the morning.” 


We cannot refrain from extracting 
the account of the last day of this in- 
teresting youth, If our readers pe- 
ruse it with the same feelings and the 
same advantage that we have done, 
they will have cause to thank us for 
a opportunity we present them 
with: 


** At length the day arrived, which 
we had so long dreaded, and for the 
approach of which we were still so 
little prepared. About seven in the 
morning of Tuesday, September the 
9th, we walked into this ehamber, and 
found him sitting on the side of his 
bed in the act of dressing. He receiv- 
ed us with an affectionate smile, and 
answered our evquirics with all the 
calmness. and caution imaginable: 
but there was an appearance of lan- 
guor and debility about him which 
could not be concealed. At our press- 
ing intreaties, he admitted the assist- 
ance of his watchful nurse, who has 
been already mentioned in this me- 
moir, and whose ready attentions at 
the Wells added greatly to his gratifi- 
cations there. Many a time had she 


dressed him with accuracy in his in- 
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fantine state, and exhibited him w; 
glee when the operation was padre 
now undertook that office for the last 
time, and performed it with such 
marks of tender concern as must ever 
recommend her to our esteein. Dur. 
ing this familiar iuterval, he confessed 
to his faithful attendant, that, through 
a night of more than ordinary restless. 
ness, he had been-exposed to almost 
insurmountable difficulties. And it 
was agreed between them, inorder to 
avoid a recurrence of the same jncon- 
veniencies, that another chamber 
should be immediately prepared for 
him, which would allow her to sleep 
in a contiguous closet. Such an ar 
rangement had been often proposed 
by us, and not without considerable 
anxiety: but, till thistime, he had re- 
solutely refused all attendance in the 
night, and would not even permit a 
light to be left in his room. He pre- 
sented himself at breakfast with an air 
of satisfaction, and joined in our morn- 
ing devotions with all his usnal com- 
omy Had the weather allowed it, 

e was to-have spent.an hour abroad. 
This, however, being prevented by 
an unfavourable forenoon, he sweetly 
applied himself to. that little volume, 
which was always within his reach, 
and seldom out of his hand. His or- 
dinary gentleness was exemplary; but 
through the whole of his deportment 
on this day, there was a lamb-like pa- 
tience, which filled us with admira- 
tion; though it was observed, that his 
respiration was surprisingly quicken- 
ed by the slightest exertions, and that 
he was unable to converse without 
frequent pauses. 

** He sat down to our dinner witha 
tolerable degree of appetite, and ap- 
peared at the close of it to be some- 
what refreshed. After this meal, it 
was customary with him to doze for 
an hour in his chair, while we silently 
guarded his repose, and sent up our 
supplications to heaven in his bebalf. 
We were thus watching near him, 
when he suddenly turned: upon us an 
expressive look, which seemed intend- 
ed to bespeak our attention. He had 
long desired to nake us acquainted 
with several interesting particulars 
concerning the state of his mind; but 
perceiving our inability to bear any 
such communications, he had.reluc- 
tantly forborne to open his ‘heart 
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Nor had we suffered less uneasiness 
on our part; having many things to 
say, sod yet fearing lest our awakened 
feelings should break the settled tran- 
quillity of his soul, and-hurry us away 
into an agony of distress.—As it was 
with Elijah and ‘his attached succes- 
sors, on their ap roaching separation, 
so it was with us in like circumstances. 
Those holy men maintained a delicate 
reserve towards each other, while they 
proceeded from Bethel to Jericho, and 
rom Jericho to Jordan; the one not 
daring to glory in his expected ascen- 
sion, nor the other to express his sor- 
rowful forebodings, lest they should 
mutually agitate one another, and 
disturb the order of the approaching 
solemnity. But as the awful moment 
drew near, and he was about to be 
gone, Elijah rose above the weakness 
of humanity, and openly asserted the 
purpose of heaven. So, when our 
dear son was made sensible, by some 
internal and infallible token that his 
hour was at hand, he thought it un- 
suitable to our common character, 
that he should leave the world without 
giving glory to God. 
“ Under this impression, he ex- 
pressed himself, with all his wonted 
calmness and deliberation, to the fol- 
lowing purpose :—' I have long known 
my disease to be a dangerous one, and 
now I perceive the danger to be ver: 
great, but Iam resigned. I have daily 
hesitated to make you acquainted with 
my real state, lest I should add to the 
sufferings which I have already brought 
upon you; but, as we all must die, I 
think it unhappy, when a man is ap- 
proaching death, that either he or his 
Sriends should fear to make it the sub- 
ject of conversation. To meditate and 
speak upon death, is a part of our duty 
even tn the days of health. You have 
often led me to this serious duty in sea- 
sons that are past, and it becomes us not 
to shrink from it now. I see nothing in 
this state worth living for—the whole 
world ws replete with vanity—and J es- 
teem it happy to be removed out of it at 
an early period of life. Much of my 
time has been spent in the study of one 
or two languages, to which we are apt 
to attach a high degree of importance ; 
then turning a pleasant look upon his 
mother, he added: ‘ut, in heaven, 
that labour will be known no more, for 
there, as Bunyan observes, they all speak 
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the language of Canaan.’ Human stu- 
dues and pursuits are generally of a 
rife kind, and not such as we are 
likely to cultivate and perfect in the fu- 
ture world —When I look back upon my 
past Ufer I see nothing in it but what is 
sinful; and it seems almost incredible to 
me, that a dying man should ever speak 
of himself as an harmless and innocent 
creature, though I have heard that this 
is sometimes the case; if sueh a case is 
really possible, it must surely be one of 
the most discouraging that can faH un- 
der the notice of a pious minister.—I 
know myself to be a sinner, and I have 
not been, even to vou, what you had rea- 
son to expect.’ 

“*Hitherto we had permitted our 
beloved one to proceed without inter- 
ruption, imposing upon ourselves a 
restraint, which could searcely be 
maintained from one sentencc to an- 
other; but, at this last distréssing wordy 
we fell upon his neck and kissed him, 
with passionate assurances, that he had 
been better to us than all our hopes, 
and that we had known nothing but 
pleasure in his society. Till this mo- 
ment he preserved his characteristic 
serenity: but now, his tears flowed 
apace, his bursting sobs could-be no 
longer suppressed, and his feeble 
frame was shaken with the tenderest 
emotions. This part of the scene was 
too distressing to be either endured or 
described; and it was happy that his 
mother could so far prevail, by her 
affectionate entieaties, as to assuage 
the anguish of our hearts. 

** In a short time he wiped away the 
last tears he was ever to shed ; and, 
assuming his former composure, thus 
continued his discourse:—‘ My com- 
plaint has been of long continuance, but 
TI have reason to be thankful that tt has 
not subjected me to acute pain, for, un- 
der a state of bodily torture, it must be 
dificult ta preserve the mind from dise 
traction. I owe it to the goodness of 
God, that I have been permitted the free 
use of my thoughts through the whole of 
my sickness—and I rejoice especially im 
this, that they have been directed to sub- 
Jects of inestimable worth.— When I first 
took up ALLEINE s ALARM, I fear- 
ed to find upon myself all the marks of 
the unconverted. But though I was 
once under the dominion of some of those 
sins, which are there enumerated, Al- 
leine has taught me both the need and 
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advantage of a Saviour, and I am freed 
Srom their bondage.’ 

** After a pause of some length, he 
turned to me with the following affect- 
ing question:-—* Father, what is your 
opinion respecting the circumstances of 
the soul, immediately on its quitting the 
body? Do you suppose it instantly to 
pass into the presence of God ; or do you 
tmagine it to be detained, for an uncer- 
tain space, in some separate and inferior 
state?’ | answered, with confidence, 
that the passage of the righteous soul 
from carth to heaven was assuredly 
instantancous. _* And that, replied 
our dear son, ‘ is my opinion; for, 
doubtless, those words of our Lord con- 
cerning Lazarus, may be depended on— 
Lazarus was carried by the angels into 
Abraham's bosom.’ 

“*Thus closed a discourse which 
can never be erased from our remem- 
brance, and which constrained me, at 
the time, to offer my humble acknow- 
ledgements to that God, who had con- 
ferred upon our Joshua the highest 
honours that a father could solicit for 
a son. 

** After reposing himself for a short 
space upon thesofa, while we were en- 
deavouring to recover our spirits from 
the agitation into which they had been 
hurried, he attended us at the tea- 
table; where we had scarcely taken 
our seats, when Mr. Ireland was intro- 
duced, in company with an amiable 
lady, who had interested herself in our 
affairs. Mr. Ireland seated himself 
close by the side of our dear son, and 
enguired, very minutely, into the 
state of his health, examining him 
with a fixed observance, and counting 
his pulse with the nicest exactness, 
These were his usual attentions to 
our beloved sufferer as often as they 
met; and they were returned, at this 
solemn. season, with the most unaf- 
fected appearances of sensibility and 
respect. The. conversation, which 
took place, was perfectly suited to our 
situation, and calculated to fix our 
thoughts upon the great disposer of 
all ourconcerns. Had they witnessed 
all the circumstances of the past day, 
and foreseen all the events of the ap- 
proaching night, our christian visitants 
could not have assumed a deportment 
more completely adapted to the occa- 
sion. There was an inexpressible 
something, which made the whole of 
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this interview peculiatly serious and.’ 


impressive to us all: and at the con. 
clusion of it, Mr. Ireland secretly ex. 
pressed his amazement, on observing 
the invariable composure of our son, 
while his pulse was running on with 
an incalculable rapidity. 

“ The evening was devoted partly 
to his favourite writer, and partly to 
silent meditation, But, however he 
was engaged, the happy frame of his 
mind was easily discernible through 
his tranquil countenance; and we 
were unwilling to disturb the profit. 
able employment of his thoughts. By 
the vigour and activity of his soul, he 
rose above those bodily languors, 
which many. a sufferer would have 
counted insupportable ; nor would he 
have once noticed his weakness, ex. 
cept in answer to our jmportunate en- 
quiries. Constrained by those im- 
portunities, he acknowledged himself 
reduced to a degree of debility, of 
which he had formerly supposed hu- 
man nature to be utterly incapable; 
yet, while he acknowledyed this, he 
mentioned it rather as a matter of sur- 
prise than by way of complaint. His 
views had taken another direction— 
and, had he found ys of a temper suf- 
ficiently firm, there is reason to believe 
that he would now have added some- 
thing to his former communication, 
But, after the painful experiment al- 
ready made, he thought it adviseable, 
rather to restrain his own feelings, than 
to run the hazard of again excruciat- 
ing ours. He was climbing the heights 
of Pisgah, while we were lingering be- 
low in the valley of tears. The dis- 
tance between us was every moment 
encreasing: and though this was mu- 
tually marked and mutually lamented, 
he dared not venture a descent to us, 
nor had we power to rise with him. 
Our different circumstances prevent- 
ed, in some measure, our familiar in- 
tercourse. Nevertheless, through the 
dark cloud of our sorrow, we saw him 
borne to a commanding station, from 
whence, had we been able to reach his 
elevated ground, he would have potnt- 
ed us eastward and westward, northward 
and southward, to all the dazzling glo- 
ries of an unknown world. 

“It was now our evening hour of 
prayer; and we engaged, for the last 
time, in an act of family worship. 
Never before was this sacred exercise 
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accompanied with so much solemnity words, his looks, ~~ all governed by 
and fervour: and though it could-not the strictest rules o consisteney and 
be performedwithout a struggle,yet our moderation. He calmly accommo- 
supplications and our praises ascended dated himself to the yarying exigen- 
together. Many affecting considera- cies of his state, maintained a lovely 
tions operated, at this time, upon our sedateness through all the tying 
susceptible hearts—a deep conviction changes to which he was exposed, an 
of human frailty; a strong perception regularly manifesting such an equa- 
of our dependance. upon God; a» Bibity of soul as the maturest christian 
thankful remembrance of past mer- would wish to experience in his pas- 
cies; a soothing sense of present sup- sage to the chambers of Death. Let me 
port; an enlarged view of the redemp- die the death of my submissive son! 
tion that is in Jesns Christ; and an and let my last end be like his ! 
enlivening hope of future blessed- “* The volume of truth was lying 
ness;—all united to quicken our de- open before me, and, as I turned over 
yotions at this awful period, humbling, its sacred pages, my attention was 
melting, and animating us by turns, powesteny called to a portion of the 
beyond all possibility o description. f evelations of St. John. I perused 

« After a short and peaceful inter- in silence the seventh cha ter of that 
val, we invited him again to our fru- mysterious book; and finding-it par- 
gal board, which was then purposely ticularly adapted to my present feel- 
furnished with food of the most resto- ings, I repeated the concluding part 
rative kind. He accepted the invita- of it to my listening companions -—~ 
tion with his accustomed affability; ‘ These are they who come out of great 
and gratified us by partaking of our tribulation, and have washed their robes 
repast with an unexpected degree of and made them white in the blood of the 
freedom and cheerfulness. He could Lamé. Therefore are they before the 
not refuse to sit at our table; though «hrone of God, and serve him day and 
he was constrained to eat and drink mzght in his temple; and he that siiteth 
with us in the manner of Israel, at on the throne shall dwell among them. 
their last supper, in Egypt—* hes loins They shall hunger no more, neither 
were girded, his shees on his feet, his thirst any more; neither shall the sun 
staff in his hand, and all things pre- “ight on them, nor any heat. For the 
pared for his immediate removal. Lamb, which is in the midst of the 
The last messengers were even now in ‘throne, shall feed them, and shall lead 
waiting to conduct him away—and in them unto licing fountains of waters, 
this state he received our anxious at- and God shall wipe away all tears from 
tentions with a most engaging sweet- ¢hezr eyes.’ 

ness, frequently looking upen us with ‘* This sublime passage produced 
expressions of great tenderness and upon our spiritsa sort of electric ef- 
benignity, neither wholly restraining -fect, while it offered us the last de- 
his feelings, vor yet allowing them too lightful prospect which we were al- 
large an indulgence. Though his lowed ta participate below. We clos- 
words were few, yet were they most ed the book, and gazed upon each 
consolatory ; and his smiles had still other in an holy extacy; successively 
so enlivening an influence upon us, attempting to express what could not 
that we were almast ready to interpret possibly be uttered. Heaven itself 
them into promises of a prolongedex- lay apen before us—-‘ the angels, the 
istence upon earth, when they were elders, the spirits of just men made per- 
only the parting glances of a happy feet,’ were all exhibited to our view in 
Spirit, just about to appear at the mar- all their shining forms—and as their 
riage supper of the Lamb. sony of adoration came pouring upon 

“ The same exquisite sense of pro- our ears, we found ourselves involun- 

prety and decorum which had dis- tarily rising from our seats, to ascribe 
tinguished him in the days of health with them, ‘ Blessing, and honour, and 
and enjoyment, was exbibitedthrough glory, and power, unto Him thet sitteth 
the whole of his deportmeut under upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for 
sickness and suffering, and continued .ever and ever J” 

Without any abateu.ent to the last mo ** It was now remarked, that we had 
ment of his life. His actions, his sat up,to a latey,hour than usual; 
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when our dear son replied, that he was 
perfectly ready to retire, whenever 
we should think proper. Orders were 
therefore instantly given for the neces- 
sary preparations to be made, and we 
conducted him to his room, where he 
requested to be left alone for a quarter 
of an hour; a request, which we soon 
understood to proceed from his desite 
of enjoying a short season of secret 
and unreserved communication with 
God. 

** On our return to his chamber, 
we found him undressed, and prepar- 
ing to lie down. We offered him our 
assistance, but, without accepting it, 
he placed himself, very composedly, 
in his bed, and in the very same pos- 
ture which had pleased him from his 
pipe After the interchange of a 
few affectionate expressions, he seem- 
ed disposed to slumber, and, lest our 
presence should interrupt his repose, 
we left him under the care of his watch- 
ful nurse, and quietly withdrew to our 
apartment. There we passed more 
than an hour in a state of fearful sus- 
pense, feebly endeavouring to stay 
our souls upon God, and anxiously 
listening to every distant sound: yet 
not without a hope that the night 
would prove a season of comfortable 
refreshment to our beloved son, At 
length he was heard to cough, and his 
distressed mother went immediately 
down to visit him. After a few mi- 
nutes absence, she appeared again, in- 
viting me to follow her. Her voice 
was scarcely audible, yet it sounded 
like the midnight cry in the gospel, 
* Behold the bridegroom cometh !" and 1 
hasted to embrace my Joshua before 
he should go ferth to meet his Lord. 
I found him patiently sinking under 
the last efforts of his disease, with a 
countenance full of tranquillity and 
sweetness. My approach produced in 
him a slight emotion—but he had pro- 
ceeded too fartoreturn. Notable toen- 
dure the thought, that our intercourse 
was wholly at an end, I joined my face 
to his, softly enquiring by what means 
I might yet minister to his comfort. 
He understood my feelings, and 
sought to repress them; replying to 
Iny enquiry with a gentle request— 
that I would cease to speak. 5 

** After hanging over him fora few 
minutes, in unutterable distress, I in- 
voluntarily repeated my question 
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when, in a tone of tender affection he 
returned me the same answer— Please 
not to speak. He had already opened 
a communication with the interior 


world, and had fully surrendered him.’ 


self into the hands of his invisible at. 
tendants ; and, in these circetediil 
he was unwilling to be recalled or in. 
terrupted by any importunities from 
without. We received his request as 
a sacred charge—and, binding our- 
selves to silence, we kneeled about his 
bed in a state of trembling expecta- 
tion. A short and solemn pause suc- 
ceeded—when, after a few soft groans 
without the — change of pos. 
ture, he peacefully breathed out his 
soul into the bosom of ‘ Ais Father and 
our Father, his God and our God ——" 


Here we have no reason to s 
exaggeration; and when we r 
that this youth was only in his eigh- 
teenth year, it is not affirming too 
much to say, that his departure from 
this life was as one full of years, of 
piety and virtue. 

e will venture upon one more 
extract, which is, the concluding pa- 
ragraph of the volume. 


“* The sacred volume exhibits man 
under the figure of a flower—* All flesh 
is grass, and all the goodliness thereof is 
as the flower of the field.’ We have 
formerly admired the aptness of this 
figure: but now, it strikes us ina new 
and affecting point of view. The 
flowers of the field present us with a 
fascinating spectacle ; they exhilirate 
the spirits, and charm the eyes of 
every beholder, These lovely parts of 
the creation excite our wonder by the 
beauty of their form, the delicacy of 
their texture, the brilliancy of their 
colours, and the fragrance of their 
scent: they serve, at once, to enrich 
our grounds, to adorn our houses, and 
to regale our senses; but, after all the 
attention we can bestow upon them, 
their frailty is proportionate to their 
loveliness. And such are those’ most 
interesting pieces of human nature, 
the children of a family. One of these 
fair flowers was lately in our posses- 
sion—we saw it bud; we watched its 
opening ; we admired its rising excel- 
tenecies; and pleased ourselves with 
the hope that it would flourish for 
years to come ;—we fostered it with 
care; we guarded it with vigilance; 
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estly recommended it to the 
more ey Him who had formed 
and fashioned it with such inimitable 
skill, But, after all our unavailing 
solicitude, and all our passionate sup- 
plications, we saw it languish, and 
fade, and die! Such was the divine 
‘will concerning us—and now, while 
we wander about the place, of which 
this blooming plant was once the 
choicest ornament, we endeavour to 
soothe our affliction with the consola- 
tory assertion of the prophet: * The 
farver fadeth; but the word of our God 
shall stand for ever.’ 


We will finally. observe, that this 
simple, interesting, and pious narra- 
tive, should be placed in the hands of 
every youthful person. Weall know 
the superiority of example over barren 
precept: and here they may behold 
religious example arrayed in its most 
splendid and fascinating dress. 

We do not know w 4 the son of 
Mr. Gilpin is styled, in the first page, 
Joshua Rowley. 





SentimentTAL Beauties from the 
Writings of the late Dr. Hucu 
Brain; including the latest Edi- 
tions of his Sermons, Lectures, t&'c. 
alphabetically arranged. With a 
copious Account of the Life and 
Writings of the Author. By W. 
H. Rei. 1 vol. 8vo. 1809. 


’J‘O those whose means are limit- 

ed either in pocket or time, 
compilations like the present are of 
much service. They present a toler- 
ably accurate transcript of the pre- 
vailing character of an author, and by 
hearer what may be emphatically 
termed beauties, they provide, for the 
mind, a repast more pure and exqui- 


site than what can ‘fall to the lot of ¥ 


the general reader. In writers of a 
moral cast too, like Dr. Blair, they 
have a beneficial tendency, by con- 
densing into the shape ‘of distinct 
maxims, or short essays, those rules 
of life, and those important traths of 
Christianity which it is every man’s 
business to know. They have, there- 
fore, our decided approbation as one 
of the divisions of literary labour 
Which this fertile age of authors has 
produced. Whatever, indeed, tends 
to place moral and religious instruc- 


tion within the reach, of the middle 
orders of the commaunity,.is eminently 
intitled to applause. 

The present volume seems to be 
arranged with judgment and taste. 
Prefixed, is a sutficiently copious me- 
moir of the author, extracted trom 
the biographical labours of Drs. Hill 
-— Finlayson, and a portrait of Dr. 

air. 


Caress 1n SgaRcH oF A WIPE; 
comprehending Observations on Do- 
mestic Habits and Manners, Reli- 
gion and Morals. 2 vols. 1809. 


Be ascribing the present volumes to 
Miss Hannah More, we believe 
we shall not err. Report has done 
so already, and internal evidence cor- 
roborates that report. They neither 
soar above, nor fall below the stand- 
ard of her compositions. They are 
characterised by the same defects of 
language, by the same copiousness of 
thought, and by the same profusion 
of scriptural application. 

Ceelebs sets forth in search of a wife, 
with the same sober gravity as an- 
other man would to buy a mare; 
with more oT in fact, but equal 
circumspection. He is resolved she 
shall neither laugh out of place nor 
pray out of season ; she shall not loll 
upon a sofa, nor talk too much ; ¢hea- 
vens ! where will he find her ?)—she 
shall read Virgil in Latin, and yet be 
no nt; she shall discourse more 
with her eyes than her tongue; she 
must not touch a piano-forte, nor ven- 
ture upon the ungodliness of a song ; 
she must refuse a peer, handsome, 
well-bred, well-intormed, and opu- 
lent, because he denies that the heart 
of man can be altered by God, and 
ret tells her that she, by the —— 
influence of love, can reform his 
principles*: she must fay > apple- 
trees to give away to the domestics 
when they get prudently married ; 
she must carry.a cup of bark every 





*It is rather singular that the he- 
roine should act from such a princi- 
ple, when the authoress constantly in- 
culcates that the deity works by means. 
Why then might not sexual love be a 
means in us hands to effect his 
will? 
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day at twelve o’clock, to an old lame 
gardener, and she must make him a 
* nice flannel waistcoat,” and, we 
suppose, if need were, flannel draw- 
ers too; she must be a character 
made up. of negatives ; ‘a compound 
ot simplicity and refinement, of the 
manners of age grafted upon the feel- 
ings of youth; a union of piety, hu- 
mility, and meekness; a saimt at 
church, a housewile at home, a bo- 
tanist in the garden, an apothecary in 
the village; she must be—— Ah, 
friend Celebs! 
Vanity ! vanity! all is vanity ! 

was the exclamation of him whose 
experience of wives was a hundred- 
fold greater than thine. 


Sed valeat res ludicra. 


It is evident, that whatever moral 
end the writer-had in expectation (as 
far as concerns the conjugal state) 
trom those volumes, will not be 
accomplished. The fancy-invested 
heroine towers too loftily above hu- 
man prerogative to stimulate follow- 
ers; she may be gazed at as a pheno- 
menon, but not contemplated as a 
model ; she may be admired for what 
we only suppose her to possess; as 
we admire the fortitude, or dignity, 
or courage of any fictitieus personage 
even while we know that it is only 
imaginary qualities which attract our 
admiration. 

If, however, we estimate the pre- 
sent volumes as.a work of fiction, and 
consider them, with regard to their 
opinions, narrative, language, and in- 
cident, there will still be room enough 
for remark, and opportunities for giv- 
ing pleasure to our readers. ‘The nar- 
rative, indeed, is not connected with 
much skill: and it is evident, that 
Celets is a mere_work of shreds and 
patches; a vehicle for desultory ob- 
servations upon different’topics. Per- 
sonages are brought forward to make 
objections merely that they may be 
overthrown ; they are represented as 
acting in a certain way, merely that 
what is thought better may shine by 
contrast; and they make acknow- 
ledgments of error, merely to exalt 
the writer’s doctrines upon certain 
points. In all this, the art and contriv- 
ance are so pay cea so palpable, 
that no more pleasure is derived by 
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the reader, from the mentati 

contents, than ifa inde ne 
order his servant into the drawing. 
room, and bid him calla china bowl 
delf, for the sake of telling him that 


it was porcelain.. The tritk is too 
obvious ; and, as truth itself is cana. 
ble of ornament, we think that some 
of the truths, here inculeated, might 
have derived additional force, had 
they been made to triumph over seem. 
ing good. 

T re author’s whole power of illus. 
tration is put forth to dignify the fa- 
mily of Mr. Stanley, whose daughter 
(Lucilla) is the paragon that Celebs 
was hunting for. This family is quite 
Utopian, Its patriarchal simplicity 
is fascinating ; but as it is unnatural, 
it is incongruous, and the mind is un- 
satisfied to find human virtue bloom- 
ing in its highest perfection only in 
fairy ground. ‘This defect is the more 
conspicuous, because Celebs pro- 
fesses to draw a picture of existing 
manners: his travels, in search of a 
wife, are supposed to take place last 
autumn, and recent events, and livin 
characters, are often infroduced. 
it been mere unqualified fiction, we 
might have been contented with the 
usual exaggerations of fiction. No- 
thing can be more unnatural and ab- 
surd than the manner in which the 
infant Stanleys are made to’ prate, 
Paragons of virtue, docility, and love, 
they are also endowed with a ridicu- 
lous precocity of intellect, They are 
i ge ce as acting from principles 
which they cannot comprehend ; and 
they discourse with a logical precision 
that insults experience. (See parti- 
cularly Vol IL. p. 50 ) 

When all these deductions are 
made from the verisimilitude of the 
narrative, nothing will. remain to be 
considered but the opinions that are 
disseminated, the language that is 
employed, tlre characters that are de- 
lineated, and the unconnected inci- 
dents that are related ; and from thes 
sources only, have we derived the 
amusement which the work has 
afforded us. We shall, therefore, 


now proceed to examine, more pal- 
ticularly, the contents of these two 
orn fi ] h | f the 

e following paragraphs ©: ti 
air ag will explain the origin of this 
WOrkK: 
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“ When I quitted home, on 2 liftle 
excursion in the spring of this present 
year 1808, atbought struck me, which 
j yegan to put into immediate execu- 
tion, I determined to commit to pa- 
per any little circumstances that 
might arise, and any conversations in 
which I might be engaged, whet the 
subject was at all important, though 
there might be nothing particutaily 
new or interesting in the discussion 


itself. 

“J fulfilled my intention as occa- 
sions arose to furnish me with mate- 
rials, and on my return to the North, 
ipthe autumn of this same year, It was 
my amusement on my journey, to 
look over and arrange these papers. 

“ As soon as I arrived at my native 
place, | lent my manuscript to a con- 
fidential friend, as the shortest way of 
imparting to him whatever had oc- 
curred to me during our separation, 
together with ny reflections on those 
occurrences. I took care to keep his 
expectations low, by apprizing him, 
that in a tour from my own house in 
Westmoreland, ‘to the house of a 
friend in Hampshire, he must not look 
for adventures, but content himself 
with the every day details of common 
life, diversified only by the different 
habits and tempers of the persons with 
whom I had conversed. 

“ He brought back my manuscript 
in a few days, with an earnest wish 
that I would consent to its publica- 
tion, assuring me that he was of opi- 
nion it might not -be altegether use- 
less, not only to young men engaged 
in the same pursuit with myself, but to 
the general reader. He obviated all 
objections arising from my want of 
leisure, during-my present interesting 
engagements, by offering to undertake 
the whole business himself, and to 
release me from any further trouble, 
as he was just setting out for London, 
where he proposed passing more time 
than the printing would require. 

“Tbus I am driven to the stale apo- 
logy for publishing what, perhaps, it 
would have been more prudent to 
have withheld— the importunity>of 


friends; an apology so comumonly un- 
‘founded, and so repeatedly ailedged, 


from the days of John. Faustus to the 
publication of Celebs.” 


The first chapter is devoted to an 
ekamination of the domestic charac- 


Unaversat Mas. Vor. XI. 


ter of Eve, as depicted by Milton, 
and which Ceelebs would propose as 
a model for imitation. his is un- 
qualified folly. Kither Milton has 
ascribed qualities to Eve which could 
not belong to her in her state of inno- 
cence, or Celebs is ridiculous when 
he would recommend a modern wife 
to become an Eve. Our veneration 
for Milton leave us ho’ hesitation 
which opinion to adopt. 

The advantages whith result from 
social intercourse, ate well stated in 
the following passage : 


“It must be confessed, however, as 
I have since found, that for giving a 
terseness and a polish to conversation, 
‘tor rubbing out prejudices; for cor- 
recting egotism; for keeping self-im- 
portance out of sight, if not curing it; 
for bringing a man to condense what 
he has to say, if he intends to be 
listened to; for accustoming him to 
endure opposition; for teaching him 
not to think every man who differs 
from him in matters of taste, a fool, 
aud in politics, a knave; for cutting 
down harangues ; for guarding him 
from producing as novelties and in- 
ventions, what has been said a thsu- 
sand times; for quickness of allusion, 
which brings the idea before you with- 
out detail or quotation; nothing is 
equal to the Miscellaneous Society of 
London. The advantages too, which 
it possesses, in being the seat of the 
court, the parliament, and the courts 
of law, as well as the common centre 
of arts and talents of every kind, ail 
these raise it above every other scene 
of intellectual improvement, or collo- 
quial pleasure, perhaps in the whole 
world.” 

It is amusing to read the soliloquy 
of this Benedict as he was migrating 
in search of his wife. 

** In such a companion” said], as I 
drove along in my post-chaise, “I do 
not want a Helen, a Saint Cecilia, ora 
Madame Dacier; yet she must be ele- 
gapt, or I should not love her; sensi- 
ble, or Ishould not respect her; pru- 
dent, or I could not confide in her; 
well-informed, or she could not edu- 
cate my children; well-bred, or she 
could not entertain my friends; con- 
sistent, or I should offend the shade of 
my mother; pious, or I shouid not be 
happy with her, because the printe 
comfort in a compauion for life is the 
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delightful hope that she will be a com- 
panion for eternity.” 


There is no limit to man’s expecta- 
tion when he sits down to imagine 
how he would choose a human being 
to be constituted. We will confess, 
however, that Coelebs deserves a wife 
above the ordinary stamp, if the fruit 
of much labour were always given 
to him that labours. He is a matri- 
monial Quixotte, roaming through 
society to discover an immaculate 
object: a nuptial alchemist intent 
upon discovering the philosopher’s 
stone. 


“« T returned to town at the end of a 
few days. To a speculative stranger, 
a London day presents every variety of 
circumstance in every conceivable 
shape, of which human life is suscep- 
tible. When you trace the solicitude 
of the morning countenance, the 
anxious exploring of the morning 
paper, the eager interrogation of the 
morning guest; when you hear the 
dismal enumeration of losses by land, 
and perils by sea—taxes trebling, 
dangers multiplying, commerce anni. 
hilating, war protracted, invasion 
threatening, destruction impending— 
your mind catches and communicates 
the terror, and you feel yourself “ fall- 
ing with a falling state.” 

** But when, in the course of the 
very same day, you mect these gloomy 
prognosticators at the sumptuous, not 
** dinner but Hecatomb,” at the gor- 
geous fete, the splendid spectacle; 
when you hear the frivolous discourse, 
Witness the luxurious dissipation, con- 
template the boundless indulgence, 
and observe the ruinous gaming, you 
would be ready to exclaim, ‘‘ Am I 
not supping in the antipodes of that 
land in which I breakfasted? Surely 
this is a country of different men, dif- 
ferent characters, and different cir- 
cumstances. This, at least, is a place 
in which there is neither fear nor 
danger, nor want nor misery, nor 
war.” 

‘“* If you observed the overflowing 
subscriptions raised, the innumerable 
societies formed, the committees ap- 
pointed, the agents employed, the 
royal patrons engaged, the noble pre- 
sidents provided, the palace-like struc- 
tures erected; and all this to alleviate, 
to cure, and even, to prevent, every 
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calamity which the indigent can suf. 
fer, or the affluent conceive; to re. 
move not only want but ignorance: 
to suppressnot only misery but vice— 
would you not exclaim. with Hamlet, 
* Whata piece of work is man!. How 
noble in reason! How infinite in fa. 
culties! Inaction how like an angel! 
in compassion how like a God’ 


*“If you look into the whole comet: 
like eccentric orb of the human ¢ha- 
racter; if you compared all the strug. 
gling contrariety of principle and of 
passion ; the clashing of opinion and 
of action, of resolution and of per- 
formance; the victories of evil over 
the propensities to good; if you con- 


. trasted the splendid virtue with the 


disorderly vice; the exalted genero- 
sity with the selfish narrowness; the 
provident bounty with the thought- 
less prodigality; the extrenies of all 
that is dignified, with the excesses of 
all that is abject, would you not ex- 
claim, in the very spirit of Pascal, 0! 
the grandeur and the littleness, the 
excellence and the corruption, the 
majesty and the meanness of man! 

“ If you attended the debates in our 
great deliberative assemblies; if you 
heard the argument and the eloquence, 
* the wisdom and the wit,’ the publi¢ 
spirit and the disinterestedness; Cur, 
tius's devotedness to his country, and 
Regulus’s disdain of self, expressed 
with all the logic which reason can 
suggest, and embellished with all the 
rhetoric which fancy ©an supply, 
would you’not rapturously cry out, 
this is, 


Above all Greek, above all Roman fame? 


* But if you discerned the bitter 
personality, the incurable prejudice, 
the cutting retort, the suspicious 1m 
plication, the recriminating sneer, 
the cherished animosity; if you be- 
held the interests of an empire stand- 
ing still, the business of the civilized 
globe suspended, while two intellec- 
tual gladiators are thrusting each to 
give the other a fall, and to shew his 
own strength; would you not lament 
the littleness of the great, the infirmi- 
ties of the good, and the weaknesses of 
the wise? Would you not, soaring @ 
flight far above Hamlet or Pascal, 
apostrophize with the Royal Psalmist, 
“ Lord, what is man that thou art 
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mindful of him, or the son of man that 
thou regardest him ?” 


In chapter viii. there is an ingeni- 
ous remark upon a passage in Aken- 
side’s Pleasures of Imagination, which 
passage, however, he afterwards omit- 
ted in his revisal of the poem. 

We fully believe, because we have 
experienced, the truth of the follow- 
ing statement : 

“ There is a large class of excellent 
female characters, who, on account of 
that very excellence, are little known, 
because to be known is not their ob- 
ject. Their ambition has a better 
taste. They pass through life honour- 
ed and respected in their own small, 
but not unimportant ‘sphere, and ap- 
proved by him, ‘ whose they are, and 
whom they serve,’ though their faces 
are hardly known in promiscuous so- 
ciety. If they occasion litle sensa- 
tion abroad, they produce much hap- 
piness at home. And when once a 
woman who has ‘ all appliances and 
means to get it,’ can withstand the in- 
toxication of the flatterer, and the 
adoration of the fashionable; can con- 
quer the fondness for public distinc- 
tion, can resist the temptations of that 
magic circle to which she is courted, 
and in which she is qualified to shine 
—this is indeed a trial of firmness; a 
trial in which those who have never 
been called to resist themselves, can 
hardly judge of the merit of resistance 
In others. 

“* These are the women who bless, 
dignify, and truly adorn society. The 
painter indeed does not make his for- 
tune by their sitting to him; the jew- 
eller is neither brought into vogue by 
furnishing their diamonds, nor un- 
done by not being paid for them; the 
prosperity of the milliner does not de- 
pend on affixing their name to a cap 
gracolour; the poet does not cele- 
brate them; the novelist does not de- 
dicate to them; but they ‘yossess the 
affection of their husbands, the attach- 
ment of their children, the esteem of 
the wise and good, and aboveall, they 
> yor his favour, ‘ whom to know is 
ife eternal.’ .Among these I doubt 
not [ might have found objects highly 
deserving of my heart, but the injunc- 
tion of my father was a sort of panoply 
which guarded it, 

“Tam persuaded that such women 


compose a larger portion of the sex, 
than is generally allowed. It.is not 
the number, but the noise which 
makes a sensation, and aset of fait de- 
pendent young creatures, who are 
every night forced, some of them re- 
luctantly, upon the public eye; and a 
bevy of faded matrons rouged and re- 
paired for an ungrateful public, dead 
to their blandishments, do not .com- 
pose the whole female world! I repeat 
it—a hundred amiable women, who 
are living in the quiet practice of 
their duties, and the modest exertion 
of their talents, do not fill the public 
eye, or reach the public ear, like one 
aspiring leader, who, hungering for 
observation, and disdaining censure, 
dreads not abuse but oblivion: who 
thinks it more glorious to head a little 
phalanx of fashionable followers, than 
to hold out, as from her ¢ommanding 
eminence, and imposing talents, she 
might have done, a shining example 
of all that is great, and good, and dig- 
vifiedin woman. These self-appoint- 
ed queens maintain an absolute but 
ephemeral enrpire over that little fan- 
tastic aristocracy which they call the 
world. -— Admiration besets them, 
crowds attend them, conquests follow 
them, inferiors imitate them, rivals 
envy them, newspapers extol them, 
sonnets deify them. A few ostentati- 
ous charities are opposed as a large 
atonement for afew amiable weaknesses, 
while the unpaid tradesman is expos- 
ed to ruin by their vengeance, if he 


refuse to trust them, and toa gaol if 


he continue to do it.” 


Weare now arrived at the Utopian 
family of Mr. Stanley, those “¢ fault- 
less monsters that the world never 
saw,” and now we shall find nothing 
but a designed and inartificial contrast 
of evangelical goodness and worldly 
wickedness. Still, however, we did 
not read this part of the work with 
the least delight. It affords the writer 
an opportunity of reprobating -many 
prevailing vices, of ridiculing many 
existing follies, ahd of inculcating 
much practical virtue, and enforcing 
some important principles of conduct. 
We do not indeed always coincide 
with the religious opinions that are 
copiously introduced. 


It would be the height of injustice 
to Mr. Coelebs to ‘withhold the pic- 
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ture which he has drawn of his own 
paragon : 

** Lucilla Stanley is rather perfectly 
elegant than perfectly beautiful. I 
have seen women as striking, but I 
never saw one so interesting. Her 
beauty of countenance: it is the stamp 
of mind intelligibly printed on the 
face. It is not so much the symmetry 
of features, as the joint triumph of in- 
tellect and sweet temper. A fine old 
poet has well described her : 

Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, -and so distinctly 
wrought, 
That one could almost say her body 
thought. 
Her conversation, like her counte- 
nance, is compounded of liveliness, 
sensibility, and delicacy. She does 
not say things to be quoted, but the 
effect of her conversation is, that it 
leaves an impression of pleasure on 
the mind, and a love of goodness on 
the heart. She enlivens without daz- 
zling, and entertains without over- 
powering. Contented to please, she 
has no ambition to shine. There is 
nothing like effort in her expression, 
or vanity in her manner. She has ra- 
ther a playful gaiety than a pointed 
wit. Of repartee she has little, and 
dislikes it in others; yet I have sel- 
dom met with a truer taste for inof- 
fensive wit. Taste is indeed the pre- 
dominating quality of her mind; and 
she may rather be said to be a nice 
judge of the genius of others, than to 
be a yenius herself. She has a quick 
perception of whatever is beautiful 
or defective in composition or in cha- 
racter.. The same true taste pervades 
her writing, her conversation, ber 
dress, her domestic arrangements, and 
her gardening, for which last she has 
both a passion and a talent. Though 
she has a correct ear, she neither sings 
nor plays; aed her taste is so exact in 
drawing, that she really seems to have 
le compass dans feuil;, yet 1 never saw 
a pencil in her fingers, except to 
sketch a seat or a bower for the plea- 
sure ground. tier notions are too just 
to allow her te he satisfied with medi- 
ocrity in apy thing,.and for perfection 
iu many things, she thinks that lite is 
too short, and its duties too various 
aud important. Having five youngér 
sisters to assist, has induced her to 
neglect some acquisitions, which she 
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would have liked. Had she been an 
only daughter, she owns that she 
would have indulged a little more in 
the garnish and decorations of life, 

“** At her early age, the soundness 
of her judgment on persons and things 
cannot be derived from experienee ; 
she owes it to a tact so fine as enables 
her to seize on the strong feature, the 
prominent circumstance, the leaditic 
point, instead of confusing her mind 
and dissipating her attention, on the 
inferior parts of a character, a hook, 
ar a business. This justness of think. 
ing teaches her to rate things a¢cord- 
ing to their worth, and to arrange 
them according to their place. «Her 
manner of speaking adds to the effeet 
of her words, and the tone of her voice 
expresses with singular felicity, gaiety, 
or kindness, as her feelings direct, and 
the occasion demands. This manter 
is so natural, and her ‘sentiments 
spring so spontaneously from the oc- 
casion, that it is obvious that display 
is never in her head, nor an eagerness 
for praise in her heart, I never heard 
her utter a word which I could have 
wished unsaid, or a sentiment I could 
have wished unthought. 

** As to her dress, it reminds me of 
what Dr. Johnson once said to an ac- 
quaintance of mine, of a lady who was 
celelgrated for dressing well. ‘The 
best evidence that [ can give you of 
her perfection, in this respect, is, that 
one can never remember what she had 
on.’ The dress of Lucilla is not neg- 
lected, and it is not studied, She is 
as neat as the strictest delicacy de- 
mands, and as fashionable as the strict- 
est delicacy permits ; and her nymph- 
like form does not appear to less ad- 
vantage for being veiled with scrupu- 
lous modesty. 

* Oh! if women in general knew 
what was their real interest! if they 
could guess with what a charm even 
the appearance of modesty invests 118 
possessor, they would dress decorously 
from mere self-love, if not from prin- 
ciple. ‘he designing would assume 
modesty as an artifice, the coquet 
would adopt it as an allurement, the 
pure as her appropriate attraction, am 
the voluptuous as the most infalljble 
art of seduction. 

“ What I adinire in Miss Stanley, 
and what L have sometimes regretted 
the want of in some other women, Is 
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that lam toldshe isso lively, so play- 
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of his object ‘‘ Now I'll love. her,” 


ful, so desirous of amusing her father just as a horse-dealer, who has. in- 


and mother when alone, that they are 
seldom so gay as in their family party. 
If is then that her talents are all un- 
folded, and that her liveliness is with- 
out restraint. She was rather silent 
the two or-three first days after my 
aryival, yet it was evidently not the 
silence of reserve or inattention, but 
of delicate propriety. _ Her gentle 
frankness and undesigning temper 
gradually got the better of this little 
shyness, and she soon began to treat 
me as the son of her father’s friend. 
I very early found, than though a 
stranger might behold her with admi- 
ration, it was impossible to converse 
with her with indifference. Before | 
had been a week at the Grove, my 
precautions vanished, my panoply 
was gone, and yet I had not consulted 
Mr, Stanley.” 

Who does not behold in all this 
a fantastical association, ef qualities 
which no human being ever possess- 
ed, which no human being ever can 
possess? Such a combination would 
make their possessor unnatural, not 
amiable or lively ; it would unfit her 
for social duties, by elevating her 
above the frailty of human nature ; it 
would make her wretched and deso- 
late, by establishing a barrier to which 
the world could not approach, and 
from which she could not depart. 
She would have, therefore, the unen- 
viable pre-eminence of barren sdli- 
tude; she would be feared without 
love, and admired without esteem. 
The misery of such excellence cannot 
be adequately comprehended. 

It is perfectly consistent to make 
this fabulous being, when she first 
open her lips, open them to add her 
sanction to a religious remark of 
Celebs; but it is perfectly incon- 
sistent to make that Colebs atfect 
the language and feelings of love. 
We could as soon believe the thing 
that is most incredible as believe that 
aman who makes his approaches to 
the heart of a woman with the cold 
captiousness of a moralist and a di- 
vine; who enters into frigid calcula- 
tions upon the temper of her mind, 
and the soundness of her principles ; 
who weighs probabilities, end ex- 
amines contradictions ; who says to 
himself, after a thorough examination 


sported the paces and the form and 
the age of a mare, says, “ I'Jl buy 
her :” we would as soon believe the 
wildest fiction that fancy ever fabled, 
as believe that such a man could 
love. He might feel esteem; but 
that is a cold and torpid sensation. 
In chapter xviii, there is a vapid dis- 
course about the “ falling in love,” 
in which it is mentioned, with little 
knowledge of nature, that love is a 
passion which may be admitted or re- 
ected, fostered or repressed; at the 
will of the individual. As Miss Han- 
nah More is a maiden lady of sixty, 
it is allowable in her to mistake what 
she cannot understand. We fear that 
her present state is a sad proof of the 
result of those principles by which 
she measures the degrees of love. 
Notwithstanding the length of the 
following extract, we cannot prevail 
upon ourselves to abridge it, deeming 
it, as we do, the most finished portion 
of the volumes before us :— 


“You cannot, Sir John, have for- 
gotten our old London acquaintance 
Carlton >» No,” replied he, ‘* nor can 
I ever forget what [ have since heard, 
of his ungenerous treatment of that 
most amiable woman, his wife. I 
suppose he has long ago broken her 
heart.” 

“*You know,” resusme Mr.Stanley, 
“they married not otly without any 
inclination on either side, but 6n her 
part with something more than indif- 
ference, with a preference for another 
person. S/e married through an im- 
plicit obedience to her mother’s will, 
which she had never in any instance 
opposed: He, because his tather had 
threatened to disinherit him if he 
married any other woman; for as they 
were distant relations, there was no 
other way of securing the estate in the 
family.” 

“What a motive for an union so 
sacred and so indissoluble !” exclaim- 
ed J, with an ardour which raised a 
smite in the whole party. [asked par- 
don for my involuntary interruption, 
and Mr. Stan'ey proceeded. 

** She had long entertained a par- 
tiality tor a most deserving young 
clergyman, much her inferior in rank 
and fortune. But though her bigh 
sense of filial duty led her to sacrifice 
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this innocent inclination, and though 
she resolved never to see him again, 
and had even prevailed on him to quit 
the country, and settle in a distant 
place, yet Cariton was ungenerous and 
inconsistent enough to be jealous of 
her without loving her. He was guilty 
of great irregularities, while Mrs. 
Cariton set about acquitting herself 
of the duties of a wife, with the most 
meek and humble patience, burying 
her sorrows in her own bosom, and not 
allowing herself even the consolation 
of complaining. 

* Among the many reasons for his 
dislike, her piety was the principal. 
He said religion was of no use but to 
disqualify.people for the business of 
life; that it taught them to make a 
merit of despising their duties, and 
hating their relations ; and that pride, 
ill-humour, opposition, and contempt 
for the rest of the world, were the 
meat and drink of ali those who pre- 
tended to religion. 

** At first she nearly sunk under his 
unkindness; her health declined, and 
her spirits failed. In this distress she 
applied to the only sure refuge of the 
unhappy, and took comfort in the con- 
sideration that her trials were appoint- 
ed by a merciful Father to detach her 
from a world which she might have 
loved too fondly, had it not been thus 
stripped of its delights. 

** When Mrs. Stanley, who was her 
confidential friend, expressed the ten- 
derest sympathy iu her sufferings, she 
meekly replied, ‘remember Bo are 
they whose robes are washed white in 
the kingdom of glory, #¢ is they who come 
out of great tribulation. 1 endeavour 
to strengthen my faith with a view of 
what the best Christians have suffer. 
ed, and my hope with meditating on 
the shortness of all suffering I will 
confess my weakness,.added she: ‘ of 
the various modes to patience under 
the ills of life, which the Bible pre- 
sents, though my reason and religion 
acknowledge them all, there is not 
one which comes home so powerfully 
to my feelings as this, —the time is 
short.’ 

** Another time, Mrs, Stanley, who 
bad heard of some recent irregularities 
of Cariton, called upon her, and la- 
menting the solitude to which she was 
often left for days together, advised 
her to have a female friend in the 
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house, that her mind might not be 
left to prey upon itself by living so 
much alone. She thanked her for the 
kind suggestion, but said she felt jt 
was wiser and betternot to havea enh. 
fidential friend always at hand, ¢ for 
of what eee should we talk,’ said 
she, ‘ but of my husband's faulis}— 
Ought I to allow myself in such a 
practice? It would lead me to indulge 
a habit of complaint which I am |g. 
bouring to subdue. The compassion 
of my friend would only sharpen my 
feelings, which I wish to blunt. Giy- 
ing vent to a flame only makes it rage 
the more; if suppressing cannot > 
due it, at least the consciousness that 
[ am doing my duty will enable me to 
support it. When we feel,’ added she, 
‘that we are doing wrong, the opening 
our heart may strengthen our virtue; 
but when we are suffering wrong, the 
mind demands anothersort of strength; 
it wants higher supports than friend- 
ship has to impart. It pours out its 
sorrows in prayer with fuller conf- 
dence, knowing that he who sees cay 
sustain; that he who. hears, -will re- 
compense ; that he will judge, not our 
weakness but our efforts to conquer it; 
not our success but our endeavours; 
with him endeavour is victory, 
“<The grace I most want,’ added 
she, ‘is humility. A partial friend, 
in order to support my spirits, would 
flatter my conduct: gratified with her 
soothing, | should, perhaps, not so 
entirely cast myself for comfort on 
God. Contented with. human praise 
I might rest in it. Besides having 
endured the smart, 1 would not wil- 


lingly endure it in vain, We know” 


who has said, ‘ if you suffer with me, 
‘you shall also reign with me.’ It is 
not, however, to mere suffering that 
the promise is addressed, but to suf- 
fering for his sake, and_in his spirit, 
‘Then turning to the Bible which lay 
before her, and pointing to the sublime 
sassage of St. Paul, which she bad just 
eos reading, * our light affliction 
which is but for a moment, worketh 
for us a far more exceeding and eter- 
nal weight of glory.’ ‘ Pray,’ said she, 
‘ read this in connection with the next 
verse, which js not always done 
When is it that it works for us this 
weight of glory? Only ‘ while we are 
looking at the things which are not 
seep’ Do admire the beauty of this 
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position, and how the good is bo 
against the evil, like two scales dil- 
ferently filled; the affliction is light, 
and but for a moment; the glory Is a 
weight, and it is for ever. Tis a feather 
against lead, a grain of sand against 
the universe, 2 moment against eter- 
nity. Ob, how the scale which con- 
tains this world’s light trouble kicks 
the beam, when weighed against the 
glory which shall be revealed.’ 

“At the end of two years she had a 
little girl; this opened to her a new 
scene of duties, and a fresh source of 
consolation. Her religion proved it- 
self to be of the right stamp, by mak- 
ing her temper still more sweet, and 
diffusing the happiest effects through 
her whole character and conversation. 
When her husband staid out late, 
or even al} night, she never reproach- 
edhim. When he was at home, she 
received his friends with as much 
civility as if she had liked them. He 
found that his house was conducted 
with the utmost prudence, and that 
while she maintained his credit at his 
table, her personal expences were al- 
most nothing: indeed self seemed 
nearly annihilated in her. He some- 
times felt disappointed, because he 
had no cause of complaint, and was 
angry that he had nothing to con- 
demn. 

“ Ashe has a very fine understand- 

ing, he was the more provoked, be- 
cause he could not help seeing that her 
blameless conduct put him continu- 
allyin the wrong. All this puzzled 
him. fe never suspected there was 
aprinciple, out of which such con- 
sequences could grow, and was ready 
toattribute to insensibility, that pa- 
tience which nothing short of Chris- 
tian piety could have inspired. He 
had conceived of religion, as a vision- 
ary system of words. and phrases, and 
concluded that from’so unsubstantial 
a theory, it would be a folly to look 
for practical effects. ; 
_ “Sometimes, when he saw her nars- 
ing his child, of whom he was very 
fond, he was almost tempted to ad- 
mire the mother, who is a most pleas- 
ing figure; and now and then, when 
bis heart was thus softened for a mo- 
ment, he would ask himself, what rea- 
sonable ground of objection there was 
either to her mind or person ? 

“ Mrs. Carlton, knowing that his af. 


fairs must necessarily be embarrassed, 
by the extraordinary expences he lad 
incurred, when the steward brought 
her usual year's allowance, she re- 
fused to take more than half, and or- 
dered him to employ the remainder 
on his master’s account. . The faithful 
old man was ready to weep, and could 
not forbear saying, ‘ Madam, you could 
not do more for a kind husband. Be- 
sides, it is but a drop of water in the 
ocean, * That drop,’ said she, ‘ it is 
my duty to cobtribate: When the 
steward communicated this. to Carl- 
ton, he was deeply affected, refused to 
take the money, and again was driven 
to resort to the wonderful principle, 
from which such right but dificult 
actions could proceed.” 

Here I interrupted Mr. Stanley.— 
** am quite of the steward’s opinion,” 
saidI. ‘* That a woman should de this 
and much more for the man who loved 
her, aud whom she loved, is quite in- 
telligible to every being who has a 
heart. But for a cruel, unfeeling, 
tyrant! I do not comprehend it— 
W hat say you, Miss Stanley?” ~ 

“* Under the circumstance you sup- 
pose,” said she, blushing, “ [ think - 
the woman would have no shadow of 
merit; her conduct would be a mere 
gratification, an entire indulgence of 
her own feelings. The triumph of 
affection would have been cheap; 
Mrs. Carlton’s was the triumph of re- 
ligion; of a principle which could 
subdue an attacliment to a worthy ob- 
ject, and act with such generosity to- 
wards an unworthy one.” 

Mr. Stanley went on.—‘“‘ Mrs, Cagl- 
ton frequeutly sat up late,reading such 
books as might qualify her for: the 
education of her child, but always re- 
tired before she had reason to expect 
Mr. Carlton, lest he might construe 
it into upbraiding. One night, as he 
was not expected to come home atall, 
she sat later than usual, and had in- 
dulged herself with taking her child 
to pass the night in her bed. With ber 
usual earnestness she knelt down and 
offered up her devotions by her bed- 
side, and in a manner particularly 
solemn and attecting, prayed for her 
husband. Her heart was deeply touch- 
ed, and. she dweit on these petitions 
in a strain peculiarly fervent. She 
prayed for his welfare in both worlds, 
and earnestly implored that she might 
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be made the humble instrument of his 
happiness. She meekly acknowledged 
her own many offences: of his she 
said nothing. 

‘« Thinking herself secure from in- 
terreption, her petitions were uttered 
Aloud; her voice often faultering, and 
her eyes streaming with tears. Little 
did she suspect that the object of her 
prayers was within hearing of them. 
He had returned home unexpectedly, 
and coming softly into the room, heard 
her pious aspirations. He was inex- 
pony affected. He wept,and sighed 

itterly. ‘The light fromthe candles 
on the table fell on the blooming face 
of the sleeping infant, and on that of 
his weeping wife. It was too much 
for him. But he had not the virtuous 
courage to give way to his feelings. 
He had not the generosity to come 
forward and express the admiration 
he felt. He withdrew unperceived, 
and passed the remainder of the night 
in great perturbation of spirit. Shame, 
remorse, and confusion, raised such a 
conflict in his mind, as prevented him 
from closing his eyes; while she slept 
in quiet, and awoke in peace.” 


It may be added, that this scene 
had its due effect upon Carlton, and 
that he became, gradually, a good 
man and an‘affectionate hasband. 


The following may be classed a- 
mong the miseries of human life. We 
have, more than once, experienced 
the situation with indignation :— 


‘I observed to Sir Jehn Belfield, 
afterwards, as we were walking to- 
gether, how modestly flattering her 
manner was when any of us were read- 
ing! How intelligent her silence! 
How well bred her attention ! 

** *1 have often contrasted it,’ re- 
plied he, ‘ with the manner of some 
other ladies of my acquaintance, who 
aré sometimes of our quiet evening 
party. When one is reading history, 
or any ordinary book aloud to them, I 
am always pleased that they should 
pursue their little employments. It 
amuses thémsel tes, and gives ease and 
familiarity to the social circle. But 
while I have been reading, as has 
sometiines happened, a passage of the 
highest sublimity or most tender in- 
terest, | own I feel a little indignant 
to see the shuttle plied with as eager 
assiduity, as if the destinies them- 
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(Aven, 
selves were weaving the thr 
have known a lady take up oe pre, 
stick to search for her netting-pin in 
the midst of Cato's soliloquy; or st 
to pick up her scissars, while Hamlet 
says to the ghost, ‘I'll go no further’ 
I remember another who would whis. 
per across the table to borrow sift 
while Lear has been raving in the 
storm, or Macbeth starting at the spi. 
rit of Banquo; and make signs for a 
pore sie while Cardinal Beaufort 
*‘ dies, and makes no sigh,’ Nay, once 
I remember ‘when 1 was with much 
agitation hurrying through the gazette 
of the battle of Trafalgar, while P pro- 
nounced, almost agonized, the last 
memorable words of the immortal 
Nelson, | heard one Jady whisper to 
another that she had broke her needle’ 

** «It would be difficult to deter. 
mine,’ replied 1, ‘ whether this inat: 
tention most betrays want of sense, of 
feeling, or of good breeding. The 
habit of attention should be carefully 
formed in early life, and then the 
mere force of custom would teach 
these ill bred women ‘to assume the 
virtue if they have it not.” 

There is a curious instance of fale 
reasoning at page 355, vol. i.— Mr, 
Stanley does not permit his daughters 
to make notes of the sermon when at 
church, because the mechanical act 
of writing would disturb the attention; 
yet he exacts of them, in the evening, 
an abstract of the discourse, forgetting 
that the effort of committing to me- 
mory in the anticipation of being ex, 
amined, as effectually disturbs the at- 
tention, and interrupts the general ef- 
fect of the sermon, as that of writing, 

There is much of religious cantin 
these volumes. We do not wish t 
discredit religion; but its obtrusion 
on every petty occasion, and a vain 
effort after evangelical purity, ar 
more likely to injure than to benefit 
its cause. Inconsistency is another 
powerful enemy that it too often has 
to struggle. with; and.we were suf 
prized to find the writer of this work, 
who uniformly inculcates the very 
spirit of christianity to be infused into 
our conduct, wishing for the existence 
of a ‘‘ political good,” that was-both 
“ religiously bad” and ‘ morally der 
fective.” —vol.i. p. 410. 


[To be continued.) 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


ODE TO SPRING. 


REVIVING Sprinc! once more I hail 
Thy welcome visage in the vale: 

With kindling rapture I behold 

The beauties which thy scenes unfold ! 

‘The angry blast, that howl’d around, 

When clouds obscur’d the blue profound ; 

The fakes of snow, which fill’d the air, 

When all was desolate and bare ; 

No more are seen; but rising flow’rs, 

Unclouded skies, and genial show’rs, 

Prevail with unmolested sway, 

And drive stern Winter's frowns away. 


T’enjoy thy beauties, I will rove, 
With eager steps, to yonder grove ; 
For thete, O darling Season, there 
I may, with breast devoid of care, 
Feel the strong charms thy scenes inspire, 
And chaunt them with a minstrel's fire ! 
Or, at this sentimental hour 
Indulge tetlection’s solemn pow’r. 


Lo! as I pass these §elds along, 
What charms invite the pow’r of song :— 
Cowslips, that range, with bashful mien, 
In bright parade along the green ; 
Wrap’d in broad Icaves, the primrose pale, 
The fondled favorite of the vale, 
Which, rudely pluck’d in hamlets, there 
Js nurs’d with emulative care ; 
The verdant thorn, in fences found, 
With fragrant beauties fairly crown'd, 
With which the nymphs and swains adorn 
Their rosy brows on May’s first morn, 
And whence, ere all its flow’rs are flown, 
I'll steal a chaplet for my own. 


Now let me close the bright detail, 
Forlo! superior charms prevail : 
TheGrove, where blooming objects throng, 
Redeems the notice of my song. [grace, 
Sweet Spring! here, flush’d with vernal 
fairly see thy smiling face ; 
And Oh! with crowds of beauties blest, 
What throbbing transports fire my breast ! 
Wak'd by each soft prolific breeze, 
The bursting blooms adorn the trees, 
Which, gaily clad in livery bright, 
Awake a flame of pure delight 
Within my breast, and bid me tell 
What charms, O Spring! can thine excel] 
Here golden king-cups spangle o'er 
The ground, so fair with frost before ; 
And daisies bright, of every hue, 
Mere paint the green, aud-charm the view ; 
The crocus here loves to unfold 
Its ample blooms of vivid gold ; ° 
Shelter'd-with verdure as it blows, 
The violet to the wind bestows 
Ftom those warm banks its rich perfume, 


Here, close entwin’d on poplars tall, 
The woodbine’s taper blossoms fall ; 

And the wild rose blooms bright and fait; 
To fill with sweets the gentle air : 

O Spring! for once, ! rashly vow 

I'll pluck the glories from thy brow: 
Yes! I will plunder every thorn, 

My Sylvia’s bosom to adorn; 

For surely on that beauteous place 

A rose.may bloom with equal grace. 


But hark! from green savannahs near, 
What pleasing murmurs meet mine ear : 
How soft the mingled notes arise ! 

What tender calls! what sweet replies! 
*Tis yon fair train that lures my song, 

And would the pleasing theme prolong. 

U liberal Spring! now all around 

Thy wholesome verdure clothes the ground; 
‘The bleating flocks, with rapture bold, 
Burst the ‘weak barriers of the fold, 

In every meadow browse thy weaith, 

And suck the new-born gale of health. 


From poplars, which surround the grove, 
What strains delight me while I rove! 
The feather’d warblers tune their praise 
To bounteous Heav'n in grateful lays ; 
They feel, O Spring! thy genial sway, 
And sing thy joys fronrevery spray. 

But one amongst the warbling throng 
Excels them in the pow’r of song :-—= 

The skylark! who, with seeming pain, 
Pours fluods of music o’er the plain ; 
While high she soars on balanc’d wings, 
She lifts her head to Heav'n and sings, 

In fancy to her God appeals, 

And thanks him for the joy she feels. 

Let man survey, with bashful eye, 

The little lark, who soars so high, 

To pay her tribute to the sky ! 

Ungrateful Man! although is giv’n 

To him these blooming gifts of Heav'n, 
Though from each copse, each grove, and 
Thy beauties in profusion pour; - [bow'r 
Mark what indiff’rence clouds his air! 
What dull designs his looks declare! 

No beams of rapture fire his soul, 

No charms his passions can controul ! 


But soft, my Muse! or some defame” 
Without exemption thus to blame’: 
There’s one my ceusure freely spares, 
For hark ! a song his joy declares :— 
The cheerful Ploughman! in whose breast 
Content and peace aré wont to rest. 
V'er the brown glebe in yonder vale 
He rudely chaunts the choral tale : 

He feeis, O Spting! in every vein 
Thy quick’ning pow’r, and sings amain 
‘To bounteous Heav'n with pious glee, 


Which with glad haste the gales consume. Inspir'd by freedom, love, and thee ! 
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But, O sweet Spring! my ardour.dies, 

My fancy sinks, my spirit flies, 

When I reflect, ia grove and glade, 

How soon thy peerless charms must fade ; 

How soon, when thy soft gales are past, 

Usurping Summer’s tainting blast, 

Shall tarnish every flow'r that blows— 

The Pink,,the Lily, aud_the Rose ! 

Ah! then no more in this green shade, 

By art and nature jointly made, 

Shall I regale.my raptur’d eyes 

On charms unmatch’d below the skies. 

No more! sad thought, it wounds my heart, 

Tothink how soon I’m doom’d to part 

From’every joy that I have sung 

With transport and a glowing tongue.— 

Then tell me, Spring! whom | adore, 

What happy pow’r shall 1 implore 

To recompense thy loss, and bring 

The graces of a perish’d Spring! 

Can Memory’s pow’r thy charms redeem ? 

Yes, Lam cheer'd by Hope's fair beam! 

When thou, with all thy train, art flown, 

And Summer's breath pollutes thy throne, 

Memotv, from all intrusion free, 

Shall oft revert my thoughts to thee; 

Bring to my view my cloudless skies, 

And bid recover'd beauties rise ! 

Then every flow’r that decks the glade, 

And all the verdure of the shade, 

Again'shall flourish te mine eye, 

Since Memory can thy loss supply. 


As séme sad nymph, whose charmer 
braves, 
With dauntless soul, the wind and waves, 
(Left by the youth her heart adores 
To sorrow, on forsaken shores), 
Plucks from her bosom, swoll’n with pain, 
The well-drawn semblance of her swain, 
Where all his charms in colours glow, 
To yield sweet solace to her woe; 
So in thy absence, Spring! Vl wear 
The portrait of a nymph so fair 
Within my breast; and this shall be 
THE MINIATURE OF Memory. 


Wieuram Tucker. 
Tilshead, Wiltshire Downs, 
March 29ih, 1809. 





TO THE SNOW-DROP. 
BY JOHN MAYNE, 


Author of the Poems of “ Glasgow,” and 
the “ Siller Gun.” 


FiRstT of the Spring, that smiles on me, 
Ivpay my early court to thee! 

But, well-a-day ! how chang’d the scene 

Sinte, erst, I hail’d thee on the green! 

Then, Life and Love were in their prime— 

Then, Winter sinil'd like Summer-time ! 
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Now, Life and Love are on the wing— 
Now, Winter riots in the Spring! 

And, e’en in Summer, nought I see 

But drizzling show’rs, and blights, for me; 
With frequent coffins passing by— : 
Sad monitors that Death is nigh ! 


Oh! when that solemn hour shall. come 
Which seals my passport to the temb, 
Be Faith, and Resignation, mine, 
And, that sweet soother —~Hope divine! 


First of the Spring, that smiles on me, 
Again I pay my court to thee! 

May no rude hand profane thy sweets— 
No caitiff baw! thee through the streets ? 
Or, if thou art displanted there, 

To grace the bosom of the Fair, 

O! teach Simplicity to them, 

Who never knew the peerless. gem ! 
Bid Beauty emulate the bee, 

And gather sweets from flow’rs like thee! 
Tell those by Error led astray, 

That Wisdom is the only way 

Which leads to purity like thine 
Which leads to ev’ry Grace divine! 





“* We are fickle in our friendships from 
* the facility of admiring and the difficulty 
** of approving.” 


LINES, 


Addressed to a Young Gentleman, pre- 
viously to his sailing for the West Indies. 


ia AREWEL, dear Youth ! whose manners 
unconfin’d, 
Bespeak a pure ingenuousness of soul; 
May every current of the dubious wind, 
Still waft thee nearer to the wish’d for 
goal ! 


And when the moon exalts her splendid 
light — 
When twinkling orbs the circling hea- 
vens display, 
On Faney’s wings I'll mount the throne of 
night, : 
To watch the vessel plough the liquid 
way : 


Then will I cast a kind, enchanted eye, 
Qn him, whose senses with affection 
swell; 
Who, listening to the music of the sky, 
Shall bless Menander anid his plaintive 
shell : 
Blow soft ye winds! — ye seas benignant 
roll ! 
Bear safe Eugenio to the wish"d-for goal ! 
— J 


6... T.C.R. April, 1809, 
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THE NEW 


Mr. E. THoMmason’s, ( Birmingham) 
for a new Method of manufacturing 
Umbrellas, Parasols, &c. 


HE hearth is brush made upon this 

principle, and at present much 
used. The patentee’s object has been 
to conceal the brush part, by means 
of aconvenient apparatus, excepting 
during the time of its using. ‘The 
same principle being applied to the 
parasol and umbrella, the spreading 
part of the latter, when not used asa 
defence against the weather, is con- 
cealed in a walking stick. ‘Though 
the head of the cane, stick, &c. con- 
taining this apparatus is rather larger 
than those.of common walking sticks, 





Mr. Josern Curr's, ( Whitechapel) 
for a new method of slaughtering 
Catile. 

TPE animals, hogs, &c. intended 

to be killed in this manner, are 

kept in a kind of pen in the slaughter- 
house; two, if not three, persons are 
employed in this new mode of killing, 
One is to catch the animal, or, by 
some other manceuvre, to fasten a 
rope or hook on one or both its hind 
legs; another person is then, by means 
ef a pulley and a wheel, or other ap- 
paratus, to draw the beast up to a 
certain height, while a third person is 
to fix the rope on the tenter-hooks, 
and while thus suspended ‘with its 
head downwards, the animal's throat 
is to be cut. 
_ The patentee asserts, that the meat 
is better by this mode of slaughter 
than that which is killed in the usual 
way. It is not believed that much 
improvement can result from a mere 
alteration of the position of the animal, 
beyond that of divesting it more 
speedily and more completely of its 
blood. 





Mr. Tuomas's, / Feathérstone Build- 
ings) for a perforated Vessel, Per- 
colator, and Frame Jor preparing 
portable Coffee. 

f Sey principal part of this machine 

is an urn, furnished with a cock 
for drawing off its contents, which is 
also the receiver of the beverage, pre- 
pared from® the material coffee, by 
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means of hot or boiling watet, made 
to passthrough it. Torender the ura 
effective, a number of small perfora- 
tions are nade in the upper part of it, 
calculated to release the’confined and 
rarefied air, these being open while 
the percolation is going on; and are 
so contrived that they are covered at 
the same time, and with the: same 
cover as the large aperture, or mouth 
of the urp, upon the removal of the 
percolator. ‘Ihus the urn becomes.a 
close vessel, when the percolation is 
completed, from which, neither the 
finer qualities, nor essence of the cof- 
fee, nor its heat, can cscape by eva- 
poration. ‘The percolator, or small 
box, containing the coffee in its pul- 
verized state, prevents its rising and 
mingling with the water, when poured 
in the cylinder, and is the medium 
through which the water passes into 
the urn, where it assumes the cha- 
racter of portable coflee. ‘he bottom 
of the percolator is pierced in ,the 
same way as its cover, The cylinder 
is a tube, superadded to the urn and 
percolator. The stand, or frame, is 
calculated to elevate. and support a 
vessel at a proper height, from whence 
its contents are discharged by means 
of a cock, when not constructed in 
the common form of urns. 

The patentee has reserved to hime 
self, the exclusive right of modifying 
and varying the application of these 
principles and improyements, accord- 
ing to circumstances. 


ce 


Mr.W.SHotwe v's, (of North Ame- 
rica) for certain Improvements in the 
manufacturing of Mustard. Com- 
municated io him by a Foreigner. 


HE process is described as fol- 

lows:—Mustard bran, or the offal 
of mustard, is taken after as much 
mustard-flour has been taken out as 
is done by any of the modes now or 
heretofore used, This bran is wetted 
with water, and then ground between 
horizontal stones, or triturated any 
other way at pleasure; after which it 
is immersed in a considerable quantity 
of water, stirring it wefl; then ‘the 
most ponderous bran is suffered to 
subside. This done, and whilst the 
flour is yet suspended, all that is 
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above the bran is drawn off into a 
flannel, or other suitable strainer, 
placed over a vat, which vat is to have 
a lutch at its bottom. This strainer 
serves to filter the mustard, and pre- 
vents any particles of bran, or other 
foreign substance from passing into 
the vat. In this vat the mustard flour 
is suffered to precipitate. The water 
is then drawn off from the flour as 
close as possible: this done, all that 
can is drawn off from below the lutch, 
making use of the same water for suc- 
ceeding parcels as often as it is found 
to answer. The mustard now being 
of proper consistency is preserved in 
the common methoé. During the 
process it is highly necessary to keep 
the air from the mustard, and to com- 
plete it as quick as possible. 

To make dry mustard frem bran, 
after as much mustard-flour has been 
taken from it as is done by any of the 
modes used, the coles of India corn 
broken small, mixed with musta'd 
bran, are taken, ground in acorn mill, 
or'comminuted in any other way. It 
is then sifted, and these processes re- 
peated as often as found profitable. 
A variety of other substances are used 
to mix with the bran. Wheat flour 
has been mixed with this mustard 
bran previously worked as above, com- 
minuted ‘and sifted as often as found 
advantageous. The quantity of flour, 
or other appropriate substance to be 
used, must be in proportion to the 
tichness of the bran, and can only be 
ascertained by a little observation. 
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With respect to patent mustard, it 
has been justly observed, * the shame- 
ful adulteration of all articles in mach 
use, calls loudly for the interferetice 
of government. “Drugs of various 
kinds are now so much damaged iin 
this way, that medicines frequently 
have no effect, or act very di erently 
from what was intended. Formerly 
such practices were performed in i. 
cret; but now such is the effronter 
of these corrupters, that ai =rticie ig 
openly sold for the sole purpose of 
adulterating pepper, under the name 
of * hot P.D. made of ground capsi- 
cum pods, and some foreign wood of 
the colour of pepper, finely pulverized, 
Still no person, before the American 
Mustard Improver, ever had a:patent 
for selling an article to adulterate and 
debase the necessaries of life. We 
are even told by bim, that the mix- 
ture of maize flower may be used by 
itself, or de mixed with genuine mustard, 
Maize flower, because of its yellow 
colour, renders it more similar to 
mustard. 

** Notwithstanding the abuses of this 
nature, there is a proviso in every 
patent which renders it void, or con- 
trary, if it contains any thing prejudi- 
cial or inconvenient to his Majesty's 
subjects. Surely the health of the 
people is not knowingly and wilfully 
to be bartered by the patent managers, 
like places and appointments, for mo- 
ney! If government will not protect us 
from these deceptions, it should at 
least not appear to authorize them.” 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


A Method of hastening the Maturation 
of Grapes. By John Williams, Esq. 
an a Letter to the Right Hon. Sir 
Joseph Banks, Bari. K.B. P.R.S, 

Sir, 
T is a fact well known to gardeners, 
that vines, when exposed in this 
climate to the open air, although 
trained to walls with southern aspects, 
and having every advantage of judi- 
cious culture, yet in the ordinary 
course of our seasons ripen their fruit 
with difficulty. This remark, how- 


ever, thougit true in general, admits 
of some exceptions; for t have oc- 
casjonally seen trees of the common 





white muscadine, and black cluster 
grapes, that have matured their fruit 
very well, and earlier by a fortnight 
or three weeks, than others of the 
same kinds, and apparently possessing 
similar advantages of sojl and aspect, 

The vines that ripened the fruit 
thus early, I have generally remarked, 
were old trees having trunks eight or 
ten feet high, before their bearing 
branghes commenced. It occurred 
to ine, that this disposition to ripen 
early, might be occasioned by the 
dryness and rigidity of the vessels of 
the old trunk obstructing the circala- 
tion of that pertion of the sap which 
is supposed to descend from the leaf 
And to prove whether of Dos my 
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conjectures were correct, I made in- 
cisions through the bark on the trunks 
of several vines growing in my gar- 
den, removing a circle.of bark from 
each, and thas leaving the naked al- 
burnum above an inch in breadth 
completely exposed; this was done in 
the months of June and July. The 
following autumn the fruit growing 
on these trees came to great perfection, 
having ripened from a fortnight to 
three weeks earlier than usual; but 
in the succeeding spring the vines 
did not shoot with their accustomed 
vigour, and I found that I had injured 
them by exposing the alburnum un- 


_ necessarily. 


Last: summer these experiments 
were repeated; at the end of July, and 
beginning of August, I took annual 
excisions of bark from the trunks of 
several of my vines, and that the ex- 
posed alburnum might be again co- 
vered with new bark by the end of 
autumn, the removed circles were 
made rather less than a quarter of an 
inch in width. Two vines of the 
white Frontiniac, in similar states of 
growth, being trained near to each 
other on a south wall, were selected 
for trial; one of these was experi- 
mented on, (if 1 may use the term,) 
the other was left in its natural state, 
to form a standard of comparison. 
When the circle of bark had been re- 
moved about a fortnight, the berries 
on the experimented tree began evi- 
dently to swell faster than those on 
the other, and by the beginning of 
September showed indications of ap- 
proaching ripeness, while the fruit of 
the unexperimented tree continued 
green and small. In the beginning 
of October, the fruit on the tree that 
had the bark removed from it, was 
quite ripe, the other only just began 
to show a disposition to ripen, for the 
bunches were shortly afterwards de- 
stroyed by the autumnal frosts. In 
every case in which circles of bark 
were removed, I jnyariably found that 
the fruit not only ripened earlier, but 
the berries were considerably larger 
than usual, and more highly flavoured. 

The efiects thus produced, I can 
account. for only by adopting Mr, 
Knight's theory of the downward cir- 
culation of the sap, the truth of which 
these experimetits, in my opinion, 
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imagine by cutting through the cor- 
tex and liber without wounding the 
alburnum, that the descent of that 
portion of the sap which has under- 
gone preparation in the leaf, is ob- 
structed and confined in the branches- 
situated above the incision; conse- 
quently the fruit is better nourished, 
and its maturation hastened. It is 
certainly a considerable point. gained 
in the culture of the vine, to be able 
to bring the fruit to perfection, by a 
process so sitnple, and so easily per- 
formed. But lest there should be any 
misconception in the foregoing state- 
ment, I will briefly describe the exact 
method to be followed by any person 
who may be desirous of trying this 
mode of ripening grapes. The best 
time for performing the operation on 
vines growing in the open air is to- 
wards the end of July, or beginning 
of August, and it is a material point, 
not to let the removed circle of bark 


be too wide: from one to two eighths’ 


of an inch will be a space of sufficient 
width; the exposed alburnun. will 
then be covered again with new bark 
before the following winter, so that 
there will be no danger of injuring 
the future health of the tree. 

It is not of much consequence in 
what part of the tree the incision is 
made, but in case the trunk is very 
large, I should then recommend, that 
the circles be made in the smaller 
branches. 

It is to be observed, that all shoots 
which come out from the root of the 
vine, or from the front of the trunk 
situated delow the incision, must be 
removed as often as they appear, un- 
less bearing wood is pisleciadiy want- 
ed to fill up the lower part of the wall, 
in which case one or two shoots may 
be left. 

Vines growing in forcing houses are 
equally improved in point of size and 
flavour, as well as made to ripen 
earlier by taking away circles of bark: 
the time for doing this, is when the 
fruit is set, and the berries are about 
the size of small shot. The removed 
circles nay here be made wider than 
‘on vines growing in the open air, as 
the bark is sooner removed in forciny 
houses, owing to the warmth and 
moisture in those places. Half ak 
inch will not be too great a width to 


tend strongly to confirm, I therefore take off in a-cirele from a vigorous 
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growing vine, but I do not recom- 
mend the operation to be performed 
at all on weak trees. 

I think that this practice might be 
extended to other fruit, so as to hasten 
their maturity,especially figs, in which 
there is a most abundant flow of re- 
turning sap; and it demonstrates to 
us, why old trees are more disposed 
to bear fruitthan young ones. Miller 
informs us, that the vineyards in Italy 
are thought to improve every year by 
age, till they are 50 years old. It 
therefore appears to me, that nature, 
in the course of time, produces effects 
similar to what I have above recom- 
mended to be done by art. For as 
trees become old, the returning ves- 
sels do not convey the sap into the 
roots, with the same facility they did 
when young: thus, by occasionally 
removing circles of bark, we only 
anticipate the process of nature; in 
both cases a stagnation of the true sap 
is obtained in the fruiting branches, 
and the redundant nutriment then 
passes into the fruit. 

I have sometimes found that after 
the circle of bark has been removed, 
a small portion of the inner bark vas 
adhered to the aléurnum: itis of the 
utmost importance to remove this, 
though ever so small, otherwise in a 
very short space of time, the commu- 
nication is again established with the 
root, and little or no effect produced. 
Therefore, in about ten days after the 
first operation has been performed, I 
generally look at the part from whence 
the bark was removed,.and separate 
any small. portion, which may have 
escaped the knife the first time. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Joun WILLIAMs, 


Pitmaston, Worcestershire. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 


“pom liquor found in the inter- 
vertible joint of the basking 
shark, has been analized by Mr. 
Brandé, and found to be almost en- 
tirely animal mucus, or mucilage, 
without either gluten or albumen. 

A long memoir was read on the 9th 
of March, on the nature and modifi- 
cations of coloured concentric rings, 
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exhibited in glasses brought into 
tact, by Dr. Herschell. It is ina 
ble to give any adequate idea of the 
numerous and diversified experiments 
pestormed by this indefatigable phi- 
osopher, as his narative of them is 
divided into more than sixty sub-di- 
visions. By the way, various other 
optical phevomena, relating to ¢co- 
loured rays,chromatics,and refraction, 
were incidentally illustrated. 


On. the 29d, an account of experi- 
ments on Brazilian platina, by Dr, 
Wollaston, wasiead. It has some ex- 
ternal characters different from that 
of Peru; it is brighter, flat, not round- 
ed off at the corners, and has not the 
worn aspect of the latter, and contains 
a small quantity of gold, which was 
not found in the platina of Estrema- 
dura. Dr. W's. specimen was too 
small to admit of his ascertaining the 
exact proportions of native palladiam, 
gold and platina; though onthe dis- 
solution of the palladium apart, some 
sensible traces of iridium were disco- 
vered; and the Doctor supposes that 
when sufficiently large specimens of 
the Brazilian platina are received, it 
will be found to contain not only pal- 
ladium and gold, but also iridium and 
osmium, like the Peruvian platina. 





WERNERIAN NATURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY. 


WN R. P.NEILL read a description 

of a rare species of. whale, 
stranded near Alloa, last Octoher. It 
was 43 feet long; had a small dorsal 
fin very low down the back; longitu- 
dinal folds in the skin of the thorax; 
short whalebone (fanons/ in the up- 
per jaw; the under jaw, somewhat 
wider, and a very little longer than 
the upper; both jaws rather acumi- 
nated, the under one ending ina 
sharp point proceeding from a twisted 
bony ridge on the lower side. Hence, 
he thought, that Lia Cepede had fallen 
into an error, in saying that this spe- 
cies of the Baleinoptera acuto-rosirato, 
never exceeds 26 or 29 feet in length. 


Copies of affidavits were laid before . 


the same meeting, which had been 
made before the justices of the peate 
at Kirkwall, in Orkney, by several 
persons who saw and examined the 
carease of the great Sea Snake, cast 
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ashore in Stronsa, in October last, 
with illustrative remarks. 

An instance of remarkable intre- 
pidity displayed by an old male and 
feniale otter, at the river Dart, near 
Totuess, Devonshire, in defending 
their ‘young, was also read, though 
the otter is generally reckoned a very 
timid animal. This was communi- 
cated by Mr. Laskey, of Crediton. 


Mr. Laskey, at present with his re- 
giment in Scotland, being also an 
eminent conchologist, presented to 
the Society awery valuable and well 
arranged collection of British shells, 
and a curious mineral from New Hol- 
land. : 

Dr.Yule read an interesting memoir 
on the natural order Gramineae, with 
introductory observations on the mo- 
nocotyledonous plants, &c, and un- 
dertook to continue the subject in a 
future paper. 

Captain Laskey laid before the So- 
ciety a list of the Scottish Testacea, 
the most ample catalogue of this kind 
hitherto formed; containing 126 spe- 
cies of multative and bivalve, and 142 
specics of univalve shel!s; in all, 268, 

George Montagu, Esq. of Knowel- 
House, Devon, read a description of a 
nondescript fish, five feet long, taken 
on the Devonshire coast last summer, 
[t must constitute a new genus in the 
apodal order; and Mr. M. has given 
it the generic naine of Ziphotheca, and 
the specific one of tretradens. He 
likewise supplied descriptions of four 
rare species of English fishes, with 
correct and elegant drawings of the 
whole. Mr. M. also presented the 
Society at the same time, with copies 
of his Testacea Britannica, and sup- 
plement, three volumes quarto, with. 


. coloured plates, and his Ornithologi- 


cal Dictionary, two volumes octavo. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


THE unfortunate _ predilection 

which the people of England 
have so long entertained for the works 
of foreign artists, we trust, is fast 
wearing away, and this happy change 
is owing to the rising merit of our 
professors,. and a liberal disposition 
ou the part of the public to call forth 
aud .eneourage all the energies of na- 


tive genius. Since the opening of the 
Gallery in Pall Mall (for the present 
maa, nearly thirty pictures have 
been already sold, and, on terms high- 
ly creditable to the talents of the several 
artists, and no less honourable to the 
purchasers. As these patriotic indi- 
viduals merit the warmest thanks of 
the whole nation, for the preference 
they have given to the works of Eng- 


‘lishmen, we subjoin a list of their 


names, as a grateful record of their 
virtues, patriotism, and judgment:— 
Lady Lucas. R. P. Knight, Esq. 
Marquis of Stafford, Thomas Hope, Esq. 
Marquis of Bland- H. P. Hope, Esq. 
ford, John Green, Esq. 
Earl of Carlisle, Robert Ashby, Esq. 
Earl Grosvenor, G. W. Leeds, Esq. 
Earl of Aylesford, © Wm.Chamberlayne, 
Lord Kinnaird, Esq. 
Hon. Wm. Maule, C. Griffin, Esq. 
Rev. Dr. Cookes, W. Ogilvie, Esq. 
tidley Colborne,Esq. J. Blackburn, Esq. 
Rey. Mr. Richards, 


eashsinenatenemmedl 
SOCIETY OF ARTS, 


Method of preserving Fruit without 
Sugar, for Home Use, or Sea Stores. 


FEXHIS is the discovery of Mr. 

Thomas Saddington, of Lower 
Thames-street, who, with his commu- 
nication to the Society, enclosed a 
box containing the following fruits in 
bottles, preserved without sugar; viz. 
apricots, gooseberries, currants, rasp- 
berries, cherries, Orleans plums, 
green-gages, damsons, and Siberian 
crabs; but the same mode is applica- 
bie to all English fruits. Mr. S. de- 
scribes the process which he uses, te 
the following effect: — 

The bottles for this purpose are se- 
lected from the widest necked of those 
which are used for wine or porter, 
these being the cheapest. Being pro- 
perly cleaned, and the fruit, which 
should not be too ripe, ready picked, 
the bottles are to be filled as full as 
they will hold, to admit the cork going 
in; the fruit while they are filling, is 
to be frequently shook down. The 
corks afterwards raust be so lightly 
stuck into the bottles as to be taken 
out easily when the fruit is lightly 
scalded, which may be done in a cop- 
per, a kettle, or sauce-pan, over the 
fire, first putting a coarse cloth of 
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any kind at the bottom, to prevent the 
heat from cracking the bottles. Then 
the copper, the Kettle, &c. is to be 
filled with cold water sufficiently high 
for the bottles to be nearly up to the 
top of it. They are to be put in side- 
ways, to expel the air contained in 
the cavity, under the bottom of the 
bottle. _ If the copper is used, care 
must be taken that the bottles do not 
touch the bottom or sides of the cop- 
per, which would endanger their 
bursting. Then the heat must be in- 
creased. gradually, till it comes to 
about 170 degrees, by a brewing ther- 
mometer, which generally requires 
about three quarters of an hour.— 
Those who have not such a thing, 
may judge of the proper degree of 
heat when the water feels very hot, 
but not hot enough to scald the fin- 
gers. df too hot, a little cold water 
may be added to temper it. When 
the heat is proper, it must be kept at 
the same degree for about half an 
hour longer, which will always be 
long enough, as a longer time, or 
greater heat, will crack the fruit.— 
While the bottles are thus getting in 
heat, a tea-kettle full of water must be 
got ready, boiling, by the time the 
fruit is done. If one fire only is used, 
the kettle containing the bottles must 
be removed half off the fire, when it 
is at the full heat required, to make 
roofn for boiling the water in the tea- 
kettle. As soon as the fruit is pro- 
perly scalded, and the water boiling, 
take the bottles out of the water one 
at a time, and fill them within an inch 
of the cork, with the boiling water out 
of the. tea-kettle. Cork them down. 
immediately, doing itgently, but very 
tight, but you must hot shake them 
by driving the cork, as that will en- 
danger the bursting of the bottles. 
When corked, the bottles must be 
laid down on their sides, as by that 
means the cork keeps swelled, and 
prevents the air escaping out. When 
cold, the bottles may be removed to 
any convenient place of keeping.— 
During the first month or two, it will 
be necessary to turn them a little 
round, once or twice a week, to pre- 
vent the fermentation that will arise 
from some fruits, from forming into a 
crust. By thus properly attending to 
the fruit, and keeping it moist with 
the water, no mould will ever take 
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(Apart 
place. Afterwards it may b é 
sary to turn the bottles wr Htc 
— . a 
n order to diversify the de 

heat, Mr. S. states, that he cea 
some fruits in 190 degrees of it, and 
continued them in it for three quarters 
of an hour; but this heat he found 
too powerful, and the time too long, 
as the fruit by these means was re- 
duced toa pulp. In 1807, he pre- 
served 95 bottles of fruit, the expense 
of which, exclusive of bottles and 
corks, was 1/. 9s. 53d. or, upon an 
average, about 44d. a bottle. In win- 
ter, they may amount to 1s. per bottle, 
The vessel for scalding the fruit in, 
should be a long wooden trough of 
six, eight, or ten feet in length: two 
or three in breadth, and one in depth; 
fitted with laths across, to keep the 
bottles upright. This trough of water 
is to have the heat communicated to 
it by steam, through a pipe from a 
closed boiler at a distance; or if the 
boiling water wanted to fill the bottles 
with, is conveyed through a pipe and 
a cock over the trough, many hun- 
dreds of bottles might be done this 
way in a short time. Five guineas 
were voted by the Society to Mr, 
Saddington for his communication. 

They have lately had their annual 
election of officers in the great room 
in the Adelphi. Six members were 
put in nomination for the vice pre- 
sidents in the room of the Earl of 
Liverpool, (deceased) and Ty Row- 
croft, Esq. alderman, (resigned), The 
candidates were, his Grace the Duke 
of Bedford, Marquis of Stafford, J. J. 
Angerstein, Esq. J. C. Curwen, MP. 
Thomas Hope, Esq. and Richard Wil- 
son, Esq. ‘The Duke of Bedford was 
elected in room of the Earl of Liver- 
pool, and J. C. Curwen, M.P. instead 
of Alderman Rowcroft.. In the ballot 
for chairman of the several commit- 
tees, E. Bancroft, M.D. was elected 
chairman of the Committee op Cor- 
respondence and Papers, in the place 
of A. Tilloch, Esq. (resigned). In the 
Committee of Polite Arts, J.C.Cham- 
bers, E4y. instead of J. Flaxman, Esq. 
R.A. (resigned). In Mechanics, T- 
Gill, Esq. for T. Jones, Esq. Dr. fel 
Taylor, secretary; Mr.T. Woodfall, 
assistant secretary; Miss A. B. Cock- 
ings, house-keeper; and Mr. Robert 
Elwin, were also re-elected according 
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to.annual distom. The anniversary 
dinner of. the Society, was-afterwards 
held at the Crown and Apchor Tayern, 
where his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, 
president of the Society, took the 
chair, In the course of the evening, 
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several appropriate toasts were drunk, 
and Dignum, with other professional 
singers, joined their vocal talents to 
support the conviviality of the com- 
pany. Many of the noble vice presi- 
dents of the Society were present. 





VARIETIES, LITERARY 


AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, &c. §c. 


R. Carey has in the press, and 

will speedily publish, an easy 
and familiar introduction to “ English 
Prosody and Versification,” on a novel 
but simple plan, which he has for 
some time successfully pursued with 
his private pupils, and lately intro- 
duced into the female seminary at 
Canonbury, Islington, Besides de- 
scriptions and analyses of the different 
species of English verse, with prepa- 
ratory exercises in scanning, it con- 
tains practical exercises in versifica- 
tion, progressively accommodated to 
the various capacities of youth in the 
successive stages of scholastic educa- 
tion; the whole calculated to produce 
correctness of ear and taste.in reading 
or writing poetry.—For the conveni- 
ence of teachers, a ‘‘ KEY” to the ex- 
ercises will be added.—Dr. Carey is 
also preparing for the press an easy 
introduction to ** Latin Versification,” 
on a nearly similar plan. . 

Mr.W. Cooke is engaged in a series 
of beautiful engravings from drawings, 
by Owen, of the Thames, or Graphic 
Illustrations of Seats, Villas, Public 
Buildings, and Picturesque Scenery, 
on the banks of that noble River. 
With an account of its local History, 
and a description of its different views. 

The British Georgics, a poem, will 
shortly be published, written by Mr. 
Grahame, author of the Sabbath, &c. 

Dr. Rutherforth’s Ancient History, 
in two volumes duodecimo, is reprint- 
ing for the use of schools, 

Mr. Maurice has nearly concluded 
his last volume of the History of In- 
dostan. 

Matthew Montague, Esq. M.P. in- 
tends to publish Letters of Mrs,Eliza- 
beth Montague, with several others, 
by her correspondents. 

Mr. Rose has announced his inten- 
tion of shortly publishing some stric- 
tures on Mr, Fox’s History of the 
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Stuarts, appended to Sir P. Hume's 
Narrative of the Enterprize under the 
command of the Duke of Argyle, in 
1685. 

The first volume of a new Annual 
Register. is about to be published at 
Edinburgh. 

Mr. Fenton’s long expected Tour 
through Pembrokeshire, is in consi- 
derable forwardness. It will be em- 
bellished with views of all the prin- 
cipal seats and ruins, drawn chiefly 
by Sir Richard Hoare, and engraved 
by Storer and Greig, forming one 
large quarto volume. However, it is 
only intended as the first of a Series 
of Tours through North and South 
Wales, upon the same plan. 

A gentleman of the University of 
Oxford is about to publish a Selection 
from the Gentleman's Magazine, un- 
der the heads of—History and Anti- 
quities—Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture—Criticism and Philology—Phi- 
losophy and Natural History—Letters 
to and from Eminent Persons—Mis- 
cellaneous Articles, &c. Gibbon, the 
historian, thought, if those articles in 
that work, which are of real value, 
were properly chosen and ‘classed, 
they might revive to great advantage, 
in a new publication of a moderate 
size. 

A Series of Letters on Canada are 
in the press, from the pen of a gentie- 
man lately resident in that part of 
America. They give a faithful de- 
scription of its people, their manners, 
laws, customs, productions, trade, &c. 

No less than'five considerable Cy- 
clopedias are publishing’ at this pre- 
sent time; an instance unprecedented 
in the sphere of. British Literature. 
The first of these is the great English 
Cyclopedia, edited by Dr. Rees, and 
to be completed in about thirty vo- 
lumes quarto, at sixty guineas. II, 
si malities Londinensis, 

2 
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edited by Mr. Wilks, its proprietor, 
to extend to about twenty volumes 
quarto, at the price of forty guineas. 
lil. The Encyclopedia Britannica, 
edited by Dr. G. Gieig, extending to 
twenty volumes quarto, at the price 
of thirty guineas. [V. The Pantologia, 
edited by Mr. Good, to extend to ten 
volumes royal octavo, at the price of 
twenty guineas. V. The Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, conducted by Dr. 
Brewster, not to exceed ten voluines 
quarto, price nine guineas. To these 
may be added the two volumes lately 
completed by Dr. George Gregory, 
price six guineas; and Nicholson’s 
Encyclopedia, in six closely printed 
volumes, octavo, price six guineas; 
besides the Archives of Universal 
Science, Enfield’s New Encyclopedia, 
&c. &c, 

An edition of Barlow's Columbiad, 
in royal octavo, is inthe press. The 
original is a very magnificent and ex- 
pensive quarto, and of these, owing 
to the interrupted state of communi- 
cation with America, it is said there 
were only one copy in England. 

Some of the London booksellers 
have announced a Collection of No- 
vels, to be edited by Mrs. Barbauld. 
They are already proprietors of some 
of the best productions of this kind; 
of course this collection will contain 
every work of merit in that depart- 
ment. 

Mr. James Macdonald, Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Caithness Fencibles, 
who was ‘shipwrecked between Den- 
mark and Sweden, in November last, 
intends to publish an account of his 
travels through those cotintries, subse- 
quent to that period. [ie left Gotten- 
burgh on the 18th of March, 1800. 

The celebrated Russian Navigator, 
Krusenstern, has obtained leave of 
absence from his office, at the Board 
of Admiralty, in order to prepare for 
the press an account of his voyages 
and discoveries, which is to be pub- 
lished in the Russian language. 

A splendid portrait, from a cele- 
brated picture by A.W.Devis, Esq. of 
Colonel Wardle, engraved by R. Dun- 
karton, size 14 by 20 inches, will ap- 
pear early in May. 

Mr. Pilton, of King’s Road, Chelsea, 
has been employed in constructing 
elastic wife fences, which divide lawns 
e+ parks, without interrupting the 
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view. They are stretched horizontal} 
about nine inches asunder, through 
small iron stancheons, which are fixed 


at intervals of seven feet. These 
fences are usually under four feet 
high; but when intended to keep in 
deer, they may be two feet higher, 
Deer, it seems, appear to avoid them 
as if they were snares. ‘The grounds 
of her Majesty at Frogmore, and se- 
veral noblemen’s parks have been pro- 
vided with those fences, and they are 
found to be of sufficient strength to 
exclude the largest and strongest cat- 
tle. At the distance of about seventy 
yards, these fences can no longer be 
seen distinctly, so that they do notin 
the least interrupt prospects, and for 
this reason they may be run instraight 
lines. And it does not appear that 
the expence attending this improve- 
ment, unless we reckon its tendency 
to throw hedgers, &c. out of employ, 
can be any hindrance to its adoption. 

The method of making brushes from 
whalebone, besides giving a fresh spur 
to national industry in promoting the 
utility of the Greenland trade, will 
operate as an excellent substitute for 
the want of bristles that used to come 
from Russia. It is not less a fact, that 
some substitute is wanting in the me- 
tropolis, for deal wood, too commonly 
used in lighting fires. 

A gentleman has discovered a vege- 
table product of British growth,which, 
by particular management, may prove 
an excellent substitute for foreign 
coffee. This is the irzs pseudueorous, 
flower de luce, or common yellow 
water flag; the seeds of which, being 
roasted in the same manner as cofiee, 
very much resemble it in colour and 
flavour, but have something more ofa 
saccharine odour, approaching to that 
of extract of liquorice. Coffee made 
of these seeds in the proportion of 
half an ounce, or an ounce, to a pint 
of boiling water, is extremely whole- 
some and nutritious. 

Infallible Cure for a Sore Thrott— 
Take a pint of vinegar, and an ounce 
of myrrh; boil them well together for 
about half ah hour, and then pour the 
liquid jnto a tea-pot. ‘Then let the 
mouth of the patient be placed over 
it, so that the hot vapour shall ascend 
to the throat. u : 
every quarter of an hour till the cute 
is effected. 


Let this be renewed 
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The chewing of transverse sections 
of horse radish, like lozenges, is a 
quick and infallible cure for hoarse- 
ness, loss of voice, and catarrhal dis- 

ers. 3 
em species of Wasp.—A species of 
wasp, which builds its mests in trees, 
has lately been observed in different 
parts of this country, and was fre- 
quently met with during the last sum- 
mer in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
It appears to be a new introduction, 
and is supposed to have been brought 
across the Atlantic into some of the 
ports on the western shore of the 
island, and is gradually spreading it- 
self through the country. The trees 
on which the nests have been most 
frequently observed are gooseberry 
and currant, and an instance of it has 
been met with on the common elder, 
to which insects in general are averse. 
This species is smaller than the com- 
mon wasp, much less voracious, and 
less easily irritated. 

At a late meeting of the African 
Institution, at she Freemason's Tavern, 
his Highness the Duke of Gloucester, 
patron and president, in the chair, 
the report of the proceedings of the 
directors was ordered to be published, 


‘and will be analysed in this work, as 


soonas it appears. The Earl of Moira 
having informed the meeting in avery 
impressive speech, of his having re- 
cently learnt that Sir Sydney Smith 
had been presented by the Prince 
Regent of Portugal with an estate, and 
also a number of negro-slaves, to be 
employed in cultivating it; and that 
the use Sir Sydney had made of this 
gift was immediately to liberate the 
slaves, and to allot to each of them a 
portion of this estate, to be cultivated 
y them as free labourers, for their 
own exclusive. benefit:—It was re- 
solved unanimously, on the motion of 
Mr. Wilberforce, *‘ That his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester be 
Tequested to communicate to Sir. S. 
Smith, the high sense entertained by 
this meeting, of his admirable judg- 
ment and liberality in the above in- 
stance, and to return him their warm- 
est thanks for a conduct which is so 
truly honourable to the British name 
and character, and which may be ex- 
pected in the way of example to be 
toductive of the happiest effects.’ 
he hero of Acre may now have a 
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just claim to be distinguished by the 
new appellation of ‘* The Philan- 
thropist of the Brazils.” 

A silver medal, in commemoration 
of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
designed and executed by eminent 
artists, has, we understand, been pre- 
sented to the British Museum by some 
gentlemen for the above purpose. 
On one side there is a portrait of 
William Wilberforce, Esq. M.P. from 
a model taken by his permission: on 
the reverse, are several figures, happily 
expressive of the true christian act of 
our legislature in putting an end to 
that iniquitous traffic. 


Dr. Herdman’s proposals for insti- 
tuting a dietetic dispensary, for the 
assistance of such poor persons as are 
in the habit of receiving medicines 
from the dispensaries, have been high- 
ly tbproved of by the Society for 
bettering the Condition of the Poor, 
and most honourably reported by them 
** as ascheme, a better than which it 
is scarcely possible for the human 
mind to devise, where so much good 
is to be done at so small an expense.” 
Besides good soup and strong porter, 
worth Sd, a piut, flannel waistcoats, 
shirts and shifts, are to be distributed 
to proper patients, with spirits for cor- 
dials, &c. The food and the flannel 
garments are intended “‘ to give effect 
to the drugs;” and the soups are to be 
of two kinds; beef-tea for debilitated 
persons, and a-stronger broth, mixed 
with vegetable substances, for those 
who are in a state of convalescence. 


Mr. Richardson, a farmer of Kes- 
wick, in Cumberland, has found out 
a method of taking large self-stones 
out of the ground in a very expedi- 
tious manner. This work is done by 
the power of a tackle, fixed to the top 
of the stone by means of a plug, which 
is Mr. Richardson’s peculiar inven- 
tien; which plug will hold till the 
stone is pulled out of the ground; and 
by which, two men may take stones of 
four tons weight and more out of the 
ground within five or ten minutes, 
without any blasting or previous dig- 
ging with hacks or spades; and by 
which two men also can do as much 
work in one day as used to be done by 
twelve. Through Mr. Curwen’s re- 
commendation to the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts and Manu- 
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factures, the inventor has received the 
siver medal, and one of his plugs is 
preserved in the Society's repository. 





France. 

The French government, it appears, 
have made such laws in favour of au- 
thors, musicians, and actors, that few 
of the latter can scarcely fail being 
provided for in their old age. The 
Theatre Francais, after deducting all 
expenses, divide the profits into 
twenty-five parts. The oldest of the 
actors have a whole share, others a 
half, and so on in proportion. Each 
of them must allow a small monthly 
deduction, which is placed out upon 
sure interest; so that if one of thein 
has followed his profession twenty 
years, he. may retire; when he not 
only receives the money he has saved, 
but a benefit at the grand opera, toge- 
ther with an annual pension of two 
thousand livres from the sharers, be- 
sides another from government to the 
same amount. Every new French 
piece undergoes thirty rehearsals, at 
which the author may be, present, and 
suggest any alterations. The author 
of a piece, or of the music belonging 
to it, every night's receipts being di- 
vided into three parts, receive a se- 
venth out of one third, not once only, 
but as long as they live, and their 
heirs ten years after their death. 
They receive it not only at Paris, but 
all over France, and from évery the- 
atre; nor can any manager have it 
performed without the author's ex- 
press permission. As to country ma- 
hagers cheating them, as it might be 
supposed here, this is a possibility 
which has been provided against. An 
office established in Paris for the pur- 
pose, have their correspondents and 
cashiers all over the country, who ac- 
count to the author for all his shares 
of the profits, at the moderate deduc- 
tion of only two per cent. Reckoning 
about a hundred theatres ‘in France, 
an author who has been fortunate 
enough to bring two or three pieces 
upon what is called the repertory 
of the Theatre Francazs, is not only 
decently provided for all his life, but 
even leaves to his children ten years 
subsistence after his decease. 

It is asserted, that Madame Molé, 
who translated Kotzebue's “ Misan- 
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thropy and Repentance,” is already in 
possession of 60,000 livres; the same 
comedy is even. now frequently per- 
formed three times on the same day 
at the different theatres in Paris. The 
sum total which it produced to its 
original author never exceeded 999 
German dollars. Independent of the 
metropolis, Daylerac, the celebrated 
composer, receives one hundred lonis 
d’ors per month, without being under 
the necessity of making a single stroke 
with his pen. 
Russia. 

The feast of the Jourdain took place 
on the 18th of February at’ Petes. 
burg, notwithstanding the severity of 
the cold. The ceremony is as follows: 
+A hole is made in the ice of the 
Neva, the Abbot or Archbishop blesses 
the water which this hole presents, by 
plunging a cross therein; he then 
sprinkles this water over the colours, 
which are presented to him by. the 
subalterns. The court walk from the 
palace to the river, in a kind of pro- 
cession, on a road of planks prepared 
for the purpose, and guards on each 
side, forming a line. At the head 
marches the priest's attendant, bear- 
ing-a lantern and lighted tapers; he is 
followed by the clergy, according to 
their quality.» The Abbot ends the 
procession, holding in his left handa 
cross, placed horizontally on his head; 
he is followed by the Enyperor, in 
uniform,and by all the Imperial family. 
Above the place where the ice is 
broken, a pavilion ‘is erected, where 
the August personages remain during 
the ceremony. After the benediction, 
the multitude press forward in crowds 
to partake of the holy water, and con- 
vey it home, particularly to the sick, 
and to those unable to attend the cere- 
mony. The Emperor and the Grand 
Duke Constantine were the only 
branches of the Imperial family who 
attended this year, im consequence of 
the severity of the cold; which was so 
intense, that many of the soldiers, who 
were under arms, and others bearing 
the colours, had their: méses and eats 
frost-bitten. 


Spain. : 
What are called National Premiums 
for Poetry and Eloquence, in honour 
of Saragossa, have lately ‘been an- 
nounced by the Spanish government 
as follows: 
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The Supreme Junta convinced of 
the powerful influence of poetry and 
eloquence upon the minds of men, 
have passed a decree on the Oth of 
March, 1809, in which they have 
awarded national premiums for ex- 
citing the Spanish poets and orators, 
toemploy their talents in immortaliz- 
ing the valour and constancy of Sara- 
gossa. Thus, while at Madrid, some 
unworthy writers, following the max- 
ims of degradation which have always 
guided their conduct, sacrilegiously 
profane the art of poetry, in singing 
to their tyrants in concert with the 
groans of their country, the Supreme 
Junta present to Spanish talents a 
field much more glorious than any 
that has ever yet been opened to emu- 
jation and genius. ‘The Junta invites 
them to celebrate heroism and patri- 
otic spirit united; hence, for the first 
time, eloquence and poetry will re- 
ceive, in Spain, a premium from the 
purse of the nation: a stimulus, with- 
out doubt, most powerful and fertile 
in the hands of an artist, when his 
labours are consecrated to virtue. 

The object of these performances 
must be the heroism of this illustrious 
city, with the view of exciting the 
public to give greater energy to their 
patriotic sentiments, in which alone 
the security and salvation of the state 
must rest. The orator or poet, who 
excels, will not only produce a beau- 
tiful compesition, but will have the 


on this occasion, viz. the poems must 
consist of eight hundred or a thousand 
verses: the form of the poem and the 
mode of versification is to be left to 
the writer to suit his own convenience 
or disposition. The oratorical dis- 
coursé must occupy at least three 
quarters, or ‘a whole hour in the read- 
ing. In every thing else relative to 
this business the orator is at liberty to 
use his own freedom. 

The premium consists in a medal 
of gold, which the Junta has ordered 
to be struck in honour of Saragossa, 
and one hundred doubloons to be 
given to the poet and the orator whose 
productions may meet the preference 
of the judges. 

The works that may be judged to 
have approached the nearest to those 
that gain the premiums, will entitle 
their authors to the recompense of a 
silver medal, provided at. the expense 
of government. 

The Slst day of May next, is the 
time appointed for the delivery of the 
prize poems and orations to the Secre- 
tary-General of the Supreme Junta, 
with a sealed letter, containing the 
names of the candidates, or a motto, 
epigraph, or a cypher to correspond 
with those appended to their different 
productions. The names or signatures 
of the unsuccessful candidates will 
not be made public. 

Dated Royal Alcazar, Seville, 
March 12, 1809. 


satisfaction of performing a virtuous (Signed) MartTIN DE GaRAY, 
action. The following conditions Secretary-General. 
must be attended to by the candidates 
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MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


GENERAL ANSTRUTHER. 


us meritorious officer, whose 
untimely death it has already 
been our painful duty to record, (see 
bage 278) was the eldest son of Sir 
obert Anstruther, Bart. of Belcaskie 
in Fifeshire, 

After having been educated atWest- 
minster school, he was sent to Stras- 
burgh to study the principles of the 
profession for which he was destined, 
and of which he afterwards proved so 
distinguished an ornament. 

Having acquired a profound know- 
ledge of military science, and a great 





perfection in writing and speaking the 
French language,:he proceeded to 
Berlin, with a view of becoming ac- 
quainted with the discipline of the 
Great Frederick, and of making him- 
self master of the manceuvres and ad- 
ministration of a large army. His 
residence in Prussia, while it enabled 
him to attain the laudable objects he 
had in view, afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the German lan- 
guage, which he understood tho- 
roughly, and of which he made him- 
self perfect master. 

On his return to England, he ob- 
tained a commission in the 3d regi- 
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ment of Guards, in which he held the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel at the 
time of his death. 


After serving during the whole of 


the campaign in Flanders, at the com- 
mencement Of the Revolutionary War, 
he obtained permission from the court 
of Vienna to be atiached to the Aus- 
trian army in Germany, whither he 
repaired early in the year 1796. 

The dispatches which he wrote in 
the months of September and October 
of that year, giving an account of the 
operations of the Archduke Charles, 
gained him the greatest credit. They 
are perfect models of military com- 
position. 

In 1799, General (then Lieutenant- 
Colonel) Anstruther was appointed 
Deputy Quarter-Master-General to 
the expedition sent against Holland. 
The very flattering manner in which 
his services were mentioned by the 
Duke of York, shewed in what high 
estimation his military talents were 
held. 

In 1801, he accompanied Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie (whose friendship and 
confidence he. enjoyed) in his ever- 
memorable expedition agaiust Egypt, 
as Adjutant-General. His exertions 
both during the period that our troops 
remained at Macri, in Asia Minor, 
and during the whole of the Egyptian 
campaign, will long be remembered 
by those who had an opportunity of 
witnessing them: and were mention- 
ed, in the public dispatches of Sir R. 
Abercrombie and Lord Hutchinson, 
in no commen terms of praise and 
approbation. 

On General Anstruther's return to 
England, be was appointed Deputy 
Quarter-Master-General to the forces, 
and soon _after to the important situa- 
tion of Adjutant-General in Ireland, 
which post he filled with peculiar ad 
vantage to the public service, and 
with the highest credit to himself. 

The command of the brigade of 
light troops was entrusted to him in 
the late glorious expedition com- 
manded by Sir A. Wellesley. 

Genera! Anstruther's brilliant con- 
duct. at Vimiera is too recent to re- 
quire any comment or praise from us; 
but. we cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of ayain alluding to the 
manly answer given by him to one of 
Sir A. Wellesley’s aides-du-camp, on 
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his being told, that a corps not much 
engaged at the moment should be 
sent to his assistance,—“ Sir, | am 
not pressed, and I want no assistance, 
I am beating the French, and am able 
to beit them wherever I meet them.” 

In the progress of the late disastrous 
and unfortunate campaign in North 
Spain, General Anstruther joined the 
British army at Toro. 

The confidence reposed in this dis- 
tinguished officer, by Sir John Moore, 
was strongly marked: he was con- 
sulted on many occasions. The 
soundness of his judgment was as 
often evinced as it was called for, and 
well entitled him to such distinction, 

In the advance of Sir John Moore's 
army, with a view of attacking the 
corps under Marshal Soult, it ig eb. 
servable, that it was in the highest 
order, in the finest condition, and 
that the greatest discipline prevailed; 
but no sooner was it known that it was 
to retreat, than scenes of insubordina- 
tion and disorder commenced, and 
obtained during the entire of the route 
to Corunna; the detail of which we 
cannot prevail upon ourselves tocom- 
municate, suffice it, that excess of 
every kind, riot, and the pillage of the 
inhabitants, form some of the prin- 
cipal features, though not perhaps the 
strongest or most marked, of this me- 
morable retreat. Many of the men 
were lost in consequence of drunken- 
ness, being in this helpless condition 
an easy prey to the ruthless pursuers. 
The greater part of such were doubt- 
less led into captivity; but it was 
carefully circulated by the British 
officers, that they were put to death 
by the French—a report which ope- 
rated as the best preventative to such 
shameful conduct, and in some degree 
checked it. 

The stragglers in this fight amount- 
ed to 5000 men. At Betanzos the 
were known to be above 3000!—All 
the villages in the line of march be- 
tween Astorga and Benavente, were 
deserted, the insubordination and in- 
discipline of the British troops were 
so seriously dreaded by the inhabit- 
ants. It is however but justice to 
state, that, generally speaking, the 
Guards supported the incessant fa- 
tigue better than did the other rer 
nents, and were the admiration of t 
whole army, both op the mareb, and 
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during the action at Corunna on the 
16th. 

By those who are most conversant 
with the subject, it is generaliy esti- 
mated that the British loss upon this 
occasion amounted to between four 
and five thousand men, and five thou- 
sand horses; but it is not commonly 
known, though strongly indicative of 
this peculiarly heavy calamity, that 
above 300 women, who followed the 
British army, perished in the course 
of the march!!! 

Generals Anstruther and E. Paget 
(ander Sir John Moore) commanded 
the reserve, during the dreadful scenes 
which we have but slightly touched 
upon; but the duties of such a situa- 
tion may be better conceived than ex- 
pressed. The fatigue and anxiety to 
which the subject of this imperfect 
memoir was thus exposed, were in- 
cessant, and great in the extreme. He 
slept constantly in the open air, and 
underwent the same privations with 
the common soldier. 

The immediate cause of his death 
was an inflammation of the lungs, 
brought on by excessive fatigue; he 
exerted himself to the last, and when 
unable to mount his horse, he said to 
those about him, ‘* I am quite done 
up.” He was put into a carriage, and 
conveyed to Corunna. 

It was not until the arrival of the 
British reserve at Betanzos, that the 
danger in which General Anstruther 
was placed by the severity of his 
duties became apparent. Here, how- 
ever, he was so ill, that he could hard- 
ly speak; he could scarcely say, “I 
am dying, send for a surgeon and let 
me be bled.” The next morning he 
felt somewhat better, but was still 
very ill. In this state he was obliged 
to mount his horse, and ride six Spa- 
bish leagues (24 miles) to Corunna. 
The next morning he was speechless 
aud insensible, and died towards the 
close of the day! 

Major Montalambert, and Captain 
Gordon (the General's aid-du-camp), 
attenced his remains to the grave. 
They were the only two officers that 
could be spared to perform this sad 
and melancholy duty. The General 
was buried in one of the bastions of 
the citadel of Corunna, which over- 

0oks the sea. 


General Anstruther’s military jour- 
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nal, his papers, and writing desk, have 
been preserved by his old and faithful 
servant, Cameron, for Mrs. Anstru- 
ther. His journal must be invaluable. 

General Anstruther was married to 
Miss Hamilton, grand-daughter of 
Lady Anne Hamilton, and by whom 
he has left five children. 
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JouNn WuiTe Parsons, Esq. 
ry¥ ills gentleman, who lately died 
at West Camel, in Somerset- 
shire, was many years a member of 
the Bath and West of England So- 
ciety, and is now noticed here, because 
his character comes the nearest to 
what Sir Francis Burdett would have 
a gentleman farmer to be, instead of 
what the farming noblemen in general 
are, whom he so justly censured in 
his late adinirable speech at the West- 
minster meeting. Mr. Parsons, it will 
be seen in the sequel, was, in a very 
high degree, a disinterested man, and 
so far a real benefactor to his country, 
Unlike some of those great speculating 
monopolists, to whom the patriotic 
baronet alluded, Mr. Parsons, never 
drove away the cultivators of fertile 
fields in order to convert them into 
wastes ‘and deserts. On the contrary, 
Mr. Parsons came into the possession 
of an estate, which was itself little 
better than a desert, and he made it 
one of the hest appointed and most 
productive farms in England. 

The lands of West Camel, about 
400 acres, were for the most part a 
very wet retentive of sour clay, and. 
nearly on a level with the banks of a 
river. Ele began to calcine this clay 
by burning every part of the surface, 
and then made drains to carry off the 
superfluous water which had before 
remained stagnant. These drains 
were'so contrived as to serve for 
fences, and extended over the whole 
estate, and were wide enough to arrest 
the progress of those mischievous 
idlers called sportsmen. The clay 
thrown out of the ditches and trenches 
was burnt to ashes, and after being 
mixed with lime, coal ashes, sand, 
gravel, and road earth, and made a 
compost, was thrown upon the land 
fora manure. ‘To increase the store 
of manure, still more, the banks of his 
ditches were sloped down to make 
drains for collecting the mud; and by 
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clearing up the bed of the river, by 
which a great quantity of light com- 
post earth was annually gained to mix 
with the dung for heavy clay land; 
and by constantly burning large quan- 
tities of lime, of which 200 bushels 
were sufficient for an acre of tillage. 
Some hot unslaked lime was also daily 
thrown under the bedding and tails of 
the stall-fed cattle, for the purpose of 
absorbing the urine, increasing the 
fermentation, and keeping in the olea- 
ginous volatile parts of the dung; 
lastly, the horses and cattle in the 
yards, during the summer, were fed 
on green vetches and clover: Mr. 
Parsons used the old fashioned plough 
of the country where he lived. He 
totally excluded summer-fallowing 
after the land was once cleaned, and 
strictly observed an alternate cropping 
for man and beast. His crops were 
thus: 1, potatoes, cabbages, carrots, 
parsnips, well drained and manured; 
2, winter vetches; 3, wheat; 4, beans 
or pease, or barley, or oats, with marl- 
grass, broad clover, Devonshire ray, 
milfoil, trefoil, and the best meadow 
hay-seeds. For cattle, he preferred 
parsnips before any other vegetable, 
and recommended getting garden- 
seeds, grass-seeds, and seed-corn, from 
the continent. Seed-barley from Lis- 
bon, he found ripened a fortnight be- 
fore the native barley, and yielded 
much the best crop. 

Mr. Parsons always acted on the 
principle that Aeat was the chief 
source of life, vigour, and perfection, 
in all nature’s productions. Hence, 
he selected a spot, between 30 and 40 
acres, full in the sun, for his orchard; 
and, instead of planting and grafting 
from the nurseries of his own country, 
he raised his fruit trees from kernels 
produced in the warmer climate of 
France, which afterwards he found 
spread as vigorously as forest trees. 
ile left the apples intended for cyder, 
on the trees till they were dead ripe, 
and then let them be till they mel- 
lowed and had acquired their greatest 
fragrancy in his store rooms. He al- 
ways preferred seedlings or wildings, 
to grafted trees, worn out by artificial 
propagation. On the hilly parts of his 
estate, he planted larch, firs, cedars of 
Lebanon, underwood, &c By the 
side of his rhynes and watery ditches, 
protected from cattle by thick hedges, 
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he planted such an abundance of wil- 


lows, as to produce 100,000 rods or 
spars, for tnatching houses, corn, o 


hay-mows. Mr. Parsons thought the 
oxen produced by the old stock of the 
country, without any mixture, a class 
of animals, comparatively useless, 
Their bones were large, without being 
strong; their flesh was coarse, their 
blood cool; he thought them heavy 
spiritless, and unfit for labour. Still 
he thought that overgrown beasts were 
not to be compared with the smaller 
and more compact animals. He had 
them from Indian and French breeds: 
from French and Devon, and Zeba 
and Devon. He assured his friends, 
that oxen of this breed were as profit- 
able at the plough as the horse, All 
his animals had fine hair,and produced 
small offal. He crossed his hogs as 
much as any man, and preferred the 
Chinese mixture. He fed them on 
potatoes first boiled, and then by no 
means to be eaten till the water was 
well strained off. «The water of the 
potatoe is proved by chemical ana- 
lyses to be a slow, deleterious poison. 
Mr. Parsons’s dairy, cyder-house, 
cellars, stores, barns, &c. were models 
of convenience, His fatting stalls 
were admirably managed for making 
manure. To guard against rats and 
mice, all his corn was stacked on cays 
and pins; and the floor of his barn 
elevated with room under it for cattle 
to shelter and feed. Mr. Parsons, who 
knew more of useful husbandry than 
all the ¢ztled sheepfeeders and experi- 
mental triflers throughout the country, 
would never use the threshing ma- 
chine, which he rejected as much 
from a conviction of its worthlessness, 
as from the natural benevolence of his 
heart, and his truly patriotic senti- 
ments, which always impelled him to 
cherish, extend, and improve the com- 
forts of those hardy rustic labourers, 
without whose support, this country 
will most assuredly perish. With this 
view, he built twenty comfortable 
cottages, for his labourers and their 
families, one of whom, incessantly 
stocked a field of five acres, let to him 
by Mr. Parsons, with early potatoes, 
carrots, parsnips, cabbages, oc. and 
furnished a decent livelihood for bis 
family. , 
As to the. new systems of farming 
adopted in this country during the 
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jast 50 years, Mr. Parsons frequently 
declared he considered them mis- 
chievous and ruinous in the highest 
degree. He repeatedly expressed bis 
opinion, that the lands of England, 
under a wise system, might produce 
ten times the quantity of corn now 
grown. He considered the little 
farmers of former times as being ra- 
ther slovenly and unskilful in ma- 
paging their business; but he could 
not help acknowledging, nevertheless, 
that they made the land yield a much 
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ereater abundance of all kinds of 
food, than it does at this time. He 
thought tythes not only prejudicial 
to agriculture, but that, making too 
many of the clergy avaricious, it 
drew the people from the established 
church. To remedy these evils, he 
knew of no method more simple, or 
likely to be more efficacious, ‘* than 
that of allowing each rector a portion 
of land, equal in value to the amount 
of his income from tythes.” 





THEATRICAL 
LYCEUM, STRAND. 


RIDAY, April 21.—Gricving's a 

Folly.—This new piece is said to 
be the production of a gentleman, 
named Lee. It relates to a double 
story of grief, one part imaginary, 
and the other real. One represents 
a recluse, mourning the imaginary 
seduction of a wife, finally restored 
tohim inall her purity. This is the 
Stranger softened down and divested 
of its immorality. The other cha- 
racter displays the ambition of a ci- 
devant tailor, Sir Oliver Cypress, who, 
to obtain the reputation of a senti- 


mental mourner, affects to be haif 


distracted at the loss of his wife, and 
watches her picture day and night, 
in a‘room hung with black. This 
isa copy of the sorrows of Lady Kitty 
Crocodile. Thie author has fully avail- 
ed himself of his reading from Fal- 
staff’s dissertation on honour, and the 
Adventurer’s Satire on “‘ Honest Fel- 
low.” In short, if Mr. Lee does not 
tise so nearly to originality as our 
best writers, he is at a considerable 
elevation above our worst, by the very 
absence of their most vulgar faults. 
Contrast of character is decidedly his 


best talent; his stile is gentlemanly 


aud unaffected, except in the decla- 


matory parts; andthe moral part of 


the piece was unexceptionable every 
where but in the conclusion, where 
Sir Oliver is laughingly forgiven, and 
even asked to dinner with the virtuous 
girl whom he would have seduced ; 
nay, by the very father and mother 
of the girl, who are represented as 
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patterns of exalted virtue. This 
worldly indifference, this gross con- 
tradiction which does violence to 
their nature, and injury to that effect 
the moral of the piece. should pro- 
duce, ought to be obliterated. Szr 
Oliver should be dismissed with no- 
thing but contempt. This the author 
should do by a dignified word or two, 
such as Begone, from Lord Mortimer, 
the father: there is no contrast more 
beautiful than the complacency with 
which a father turns to his family after 
the momentary sternness that drives 
away their insulter. ¢ 

The actors in general did credit to 
the piece. Mr. Siddons, however, 
was remarkable for nothing but. his 
opera hat. A melancholy recluse 
walking abouta village in an opera 
hat is as ridiculous as if he had worn 
that of a quaker! Dowton, in Sir 
Oliver, dispiayéd his usual force of 
painting in expressing natural or af- 
fected emotions. His lamentations at 
the picture of his wife were inimita- 
bly gross and theatrical, and he shifted 
them as occasion served, like the turn 
of an ancient mask, laughing on one 
side and weeping on the other. The 
jaunty and gallant despondency with 
which be turned on his knees to his 
wife's picture, whem he was detected 
kneeling to a ditlerent object, con- 
vulsed the house with iaughter. 

Mr. Lee it is said has made a pre-e 
sent of his piece to the actors, so that 
it deserves success on every account. 
Of course it was given out for a second 
representation with visible marks of 
applause. 
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HE Duke of York is still the 
prominent feature in the discus- 
sions of the day. The papers have 
favoured us with the rounds -of his. 
dinner parties since the resignation 
of his office; and, if any thing could 
soothe fallen greatness, his Royal 
Highness must be flattered by the par- 
ticular court now paid to him by many 
of the great men of the nation. Among 
those, who must have consoled him 
very much in his misfortunes, we see 
the name of Lord Melville, whose 
escape from punishment and testo- 
ration to a seat in the privy council, 
would form a good contrast to the ac- 
quittal of the Royal Duke in the 
House of Commons and his subse- 
quent resignation. 
But, if the higher ranks have been 
thus tenderly compassionate of the 
Duke's situation, the middle ‘classes 
have sympathised in a very different 
mauner. ‘The address:of thanks, be- 
gun by the city of Canterbury, to Mr. 
Waidle, has been followed by similar 
addresses from boroughs, cities, and 
counties. One and the same spirit 
breathed through them all; and some 
expressed their sentiments in very 
strong language. . ‘The unanimity 
with which these addresses were pass- 
ed, speak very decisively the opinion 
of the people. of England. ‘There 
cannot now remain the shadow of a 
doubt, that the people of England are 
perfectly satisfied with the decision of 
the minoritw of the House of Com- 
tons :. and thev are rerfectly satisfied 
aiso, that, if the dependents on the 
<TownD ana the ae} endents on the pos- 
sessors of heroughs had left the house 
to unbiassed and sound judgments, 
its decision would have been con- 
sonant to the feelings of the country. 
The: eves of the nation have been 
empletely cpened by the late trans- 
actions; and every day is adding to 
the detections which are made of the 
iniqnity of the system, under which 
the accumulation of burdens could 


not keep ‘pace with the profusion of 


wasteful and negligent expenditure 
Among the developements of the 
izst month, one has been fatal to Mr. 
Phellusson, a member of parliament, 
znd in the routine to be an East-India 
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director. He was recommended by 
the whole body of directors; but the 
proprietary could not conceive that it 
was proper to place a person in the 
direction, whose writerships had been 
made an object of bargain and sale; 
and however guiltless he might have 
been of the acts, the suspicion was too 
strong to permit him to occupy a post 
of so much importance. The majority 
against him was very considerable; 
and the example, if it does not put a 
stop to the practice, will introduce a 
much greater degree of caution in the 
disposal of places for the East-—— 
Another developement will not excite 
much surprise: this is in the com- 
mission for the sale of the Dutch 
prizes, of which Mr. John Bowles is a 
member. ‘This Mr. John Bowles, it 
will be recollected, was a very great 
alarmist, and a strong anti-jacobin, 
celebrated for his writings, particu- 
larly for his attack on the late Duke 
of Bedford after his death, and a great 
oppugner of the amusements of the 
people. The Dutch commission was 
given to him, it was supposed, as a 
reward for his labours, by Mr. Pitt; 
and a good thing it has turned ont to 
be. But, unfortunately for-him, the 
spirit of inquiry is gone forward: a 
report has been presented on the mode 
by which the )utch commissioners 
have remnuncrated themselves; and it 
is strongly recommended, that they 
should disgerge a small: part of their 
gains. Honest John will, however, 
have secured to bimself a tolerably 
pretty fortune; and, if released from 
the care of Dutch prizes, will be more 
at leisure to attend to the important 
offices of the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice. 

Another developement will be a 
trial to the House of Commons. In 
this, one of the ministers is involved, 
and Lord Castlereagh’s own evidence, 
confirmed by that of a noble Lord, 
estzblishes a fact, of which no oneat 
all acquainted with the world had the 
least doubt; but the proofs had never 
before been exposed iu so convincing 
a manner to public inspection, It has 
been long asserted, that seats im pat- 
liament have been objects of bargam 
and sale, and writerships, being of the 
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same nature, the relative value of each 
might without great difficulty be as- 


certained. Lord Castlereagh, con- 
nected with the Board of Controul, 
and with the ministry, would naturally 
be well acquainted with the nature of 
this market; and it appears, that he 
had been engaged in a negociation, 
of which the object was the exchange 
of a seat in parliament for a writer- 
ship. This matter must be brought 
before the House of Commons, and 
notice of a motion has been given.— 
We may predict, that the language 
of the ministry will a little differ froin 
what it was upon a late occasion. The 
eryof infamy will not be raised against 
those who detect abuses; nor will a 
corrupted faction dare to charge again 
the kingdom with being in a-con- 
spiracy against the family on the 
throne, because it prays only for the 
restoration of its rights, the removal 
of abuses, and the prosperity of the 
many, in opposition to the jobs and 
peculat.on of the few. 

Among the places which have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their resolu- 
tions, the three divisions of the me- 
tropolis, with the county of Middlesex, 
justly take the lead. Inthe city, the 
Lord Mayor demurred on the calling 
of acommon hall, which he however 
afterwards summoned, and his con- 
duct was marked by the severest dis- 
approbation of his fellow-citizens, 
only four bands being lifted up against 
the vote of censure on him. The hall 
was very numerous and most respec- 
table; and its thanks were unanimously 
voted to Mr. Wardle, Sir F. Burdett, 
Lord Folkstone, and several other 
members by name: but three of the 
members of the city were included in 
avote of censure. At a subsequent 
meeting of the common council, the 
freedom of the city in a gold box was 
voted to Mr. Wardle; and thanks were 
voted to him and the members above- 
mentioned. In Westminster, a very 
numerous meeting assembled in West- 
minster-hall, in which very strong and 
pointed resolutions, moved by Mr. 
Sturch, and seconded by Mr, Wishart, 
were unanimously agreed to. Sir F, 
Burdett and Mr. Whitbread addressed 
the meeting, and Sir F. was received 
with unbounded applause. He laid 


before the meeting, in a clear and 
judicious manner, the nature of the 
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proceedings before the house, the ne- 
cessity of a reform in the House of 
Commons, and the igconsistency of 
the ministerial language on a popular 
cry, which, when fer them, they hailed 
as a decisive argument in their own 
favour; when against them, they in- 
terpreted into a cry of jacobinism. 
In the county of Middlesex, equally 
spirited resolutions were unanimously 
approved of, and the necessity of 
a parliamentary reform universally 
acknowledged. Of the two members, 
one, Mr. Byng, was highly applauded; 
the other, Mr.Mellish, most justly and 
generally censured. In the borough 
of Southwark, the language was as 
decisive. Mr. Favell brought forward 
the resolutions. Both the members 
made their appearance. Mr. Thornton 
made a weak defence of his conduct, 
and received its due reward—general 
censure. Sir 'l’. Turton, who had dis- 
tinguished himself by a motion on the 
Duke's business in the house, was re- 
ceived with general marks of appro- 
bation. 

In Hampshire, a requisition was 
sent to the sheriff, signed by about 60 
or 70 freeholders in the middle walks 
of life, and the list was headed by Mr. 
Cobbett, who, in his justly celebrated 
paper, gave an excellent address to the 
frecholders in general, prepatatory to 
the mecting. In this he explained the 
reason of his name being the first; and 
very properly showed the propriety of 
a requisition coming from persons 
who are the greatest sufferers by the 
burdens of the country, without those 
compensationswhich the higher classes 
secure to themselves. In fact, we can- 
not conceive any persons so proper to 
call a meeting. When one is called 
only by the principal people of a 
county, it is too often only for party 
purposes. In this, when the object 
was national, and had nothing todo 
with the foolish distinctions of Whig 
and Tory, who so proper to call the 
mecting as those who are the most in- 
terested inthe true honour and wel- 
fare of their country? 

In Ireland, a similar spirit prevails ; 
and even in Scotland, the people are 
at last sensible of the necessity of a 
reform in the House of Commons, 
In London, a great dinner was given 
by the Livery to Mr.Wardle, which 
several of the most distinguished 
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members of the House of Com- 
mons attended. Mr. Waithman pre- 
sided; and, in the choice of such a 
chairman, the Livery cannot be too 
much commended, for no one has 
exerted himself more strongly in the 
favour of the people, in the endeavour 
to obtain for them their rights, and to 
correct those abuses which have crept 
into the most excellent institutions. 
The dinner was most numerously at- 
tended. The first toast was the king; 
the second the people: and it was with 
great pleasure that we heard that both 
toasts were received with enthusiastic 
applause. In fact, the great question 
now at issue is, the interest of the 
king and people against that of cor- 
rupted and corrupting borough- 
holders. Every hand and every head 
should be exerted to preserve in tbe 
ininds of every one, that the interest 
of king and people are one and the 
same: for no sinall influence will be 
employed by corruption to set them 
at variance. The example of other 
nations is brought to inspire a dread 
of the people in the breast of the 
sovereign: but the fact is, that the 
sovereigns, who have lost their crowns, 
have justly lost them, because they 
had not a due regard for the people, 
and there was no mean, by legal re- 
presentatives, of the people's voice 
approaching the throne. 

Mr. Wardle’s health was next given, 
aud received with unbounded ap- 
plause, and all listened with the ut 
most attention to a speech, in which 
he rectified some erroneous interpre- 
tations of his conduct, disavowing all 
campliments to the ministers for any 
thing but conceding to him a little 
time, when, from fatigue of body and 
mind, he required it. ‘* Why,” said 
he, “ should I compliment those who 
had treated me as if I was a malevo- 
lent jacobin, a vile conspirator, as any 
thing and every thing but an honour- 
able ‘representative in the Commons 
House of Parliament. The other re- 
presentation respects my private cha- 
racter, and I was attacked as having 
an illicit connection with the princi- 
pal witness, whom I never saw,.till I 
visited’ her with a view to avail myself 
of her testimony to substantiate the 
charges | brought for the benefit of 
the country against the Duke of 
York. For this purpose only I be- 
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came acquainted with her, and | 
pledge myself that this was the sole 
cause of my knowledge of that lady. 
This explanation, which was required 
in another place, I most readily give 
here, though I disdained to reply to 
base insinuations elsewhere.” Mr, 
Wardle then recommended modera- 
tion and firmness, declaring that, with 
equal temperance and resolution, it 
was impossible for the corruption of 
the House of Commons to be any 
longer maintained and supported.— 
After some other excellent obserya- 
tions on the necessity of reform, he 
gave the health of Mr. Waithman, 
which was drank, as the rest, with 
three times three; and Mr. Waith. 
man, after a very judicial address on 
the necessity of parliamentary reform, 
gave the health of Sir Francis Burdett, 
(whose indisposition prevented him 
from being of the party) with a speedy 
and radical reform of the representa- 
tion of the people in parliament. Lord 
Folkestone, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Al- 
derman Combe, Mr. Quin, and seve- 
ral aldermen and members of parlia- 
ment, successively addressed the’com- 
pany on their healths being given, 
and all animadverted on the impor- 
tance of a reform of parliament. 
Weare happy in congratulating our 
readers on the return of these dinners, 


in which Englishmen may declare | 


their sentiments in the manner which 
used to be the boast of this country. 
It was the great aim of Mr. Pitt, an 
aim in which he was but too success- 
ful, to prevent all such meetings, and 
to substitute in their place an un- 
hounded confidence in his measures. 
The result has been the corruption 
and venality which has been disco- 
vered, and of which, daily, new dis- 
coveries are making. By public 
meetings the spirit of a people is kept 
up, and that rancour which is felt in 
arbitrary governments is not known, 
If occasionally a little warmth ap- 
pears, it soon subsides; and the go- 
vernment has an opportunity of know- 
ing completely the sentiments of 4 
country. A dinner is to take placem 
Westminster of the friends of parlia- 
mentary reform; the stewards for it 
being gentlemen from various parts of 
England. Sir Francis Burdett 1s to 
take the chair. We trust that this 
spirit will expand itself over the whole 
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nation, for it is the only method of 
saving both king and people. 

The Duke of York having resigned 
his place, Sir David Dundas has suc- 
ceeded to it, and the first notice al- 
most of his appointment brought with 
ita very good reform in the army, by 
which six years’ service is reqnired 
before a person can become a field- 
oficer. We wish that a certain age 
had also been required, and it had 
been added, that no one should sit 
upon a court of martial, if he was 
under twenty-one. But this is a pre- 
lude only, we may fairly expect, to 
much greater reforms, and the army 
will at last be put on the same footing 
as the navy, so that it shall cease to 
be matter of-dread and apprehension 
tothe country. The navy affords us 
continually matter of triumph: it is 
formidable to our foes, and a safe- 
guard only to our country. All the 
histories of all times, and all the wri- 
ters upon history, express the dangers 
to a country from a standing army. 
A Board for the army, similar to that 
of the admiralty, and the retaining of 
suldiers only in time of war, except 
what are necessary for our foreign set- 
tlements, would make the military on 
land as respectable as our military on 
the sea. We should then contem- 
plate with astonishment the insmense 
sums that have been expended upon 
barracks; for military monasteries 
now cover the land, as formerly the 
abodes consecrated to bigotry, super- 
stition, and idleuess. 

The affairs on the continent increase 
in importance, and curiosity is the 
more inflamed by the want of mate- 
rials to gratity it. Spain, Portugal, 
Austria, and Sweden, each would ia 
common times engross the whole of 
pubiic attention; but so momentous 
are now the agitations of countries, 
that the human mind is lost in the 
contemplation of new events which 
every day brings forth A war be- 
tween Austria and France has for a 
long time been rumoured; armies 
have been raised on both sides: but 
as yet the blow has not, to our know- 
ledge, been struck. Probably, before 
this reaches our readers, hostilities 
will have commenced, and Austria 
will have set its fortunes on a chance, 
whence it cantot withdraw itself till 
some severe action has either made it 


respected by its enemy, or laid it 
prostrate at his feet. 

It was at one time reported that an 
adjustment had taken place, and that 
Austria had consented to the most 
afflicting terms; to give up Trieste, 
and to withdraw its troops to a certain 
distance from the Austrian territories. 
This report seems to be confuted by 
the address of the Archduke Charles 
to the troops under his command, 
which cannot be considered in any 
other light than as a declaration of 
war. In this address, dated Vienna, 
April 6, the Archduke calls. upon 
them to preserve the independence of 
the country from the insatiable ambi- 
tion of a foreign conqueror; to defend 
the liberty of Europe, which has taken 
refuge under their banners. He calls 
to their remembrance various fields 
of action to obliterate the remem- 
brance of Ulm and Marengo, and 
promises them future triumphs.— 
Merit is to meet with reward, and 
offence with animadversion, without 
distinction of persons or rank. The 
hopes of foreign sueccour are held out, 
and it is said, that they will in strict 
union attack the common enemy. 

If words would avail in this contest, 
the Archduke comes forward with 
great force, but time must shew how 
far his means correspond with the 
greatness of his intentions. What 
the foreign succours are, we do not 
know. The Russians are too far off 
to be of service, even if they were 
disposed to assist. Prussia can scarce- 
ly venture. to come forward, and 
Great Britain cannot bring any force 
to bear to any effect against the com- 
mon enemy. By this time the ques- 
tion has been decided, or Austria has 
made its peace. We cannot for our 
own part see the least ground of hope 
in favour of Austria. Its troops and 
its Generals are the same that have 
been repeatedly beat by the French; 
and we have not heard of any im- 
provement in their tactics. If great 
reliance is placed on the General, we 
cannot place him higher than the 
second rank of the French Generals, 
and have not forgotten in what man- 
ner Massena bathed him and tie Rus- 
sians in Switzerland. Again, what 
can be expected from Austrians talk- 
ing of liberty? Does. not Europe 
know full well its regard for liberty ia 
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its government of the Low Countries 
and the Milanese? Whatever may 
be the real state of the French govern- 
ment, it cannot be doubted that the 
great majority of its subjects are in a 
far better situation than the Austrians, 
Hungarians, and Bohemians; and 
wherever the conquering arms of Bo- 
naparte advance, they carry with 
them a degree of liberty to which 
those nations have long been strangers. 
It is in vain to conceal these things 
from Europe; and if the Austrian 
cabinet had begun with the necessary 
reforms in its own country, there 
might have been some ground to ex- 
pect other nations to fight under its 
banners in defeuce of liberty. 

Sweden is in the situation for which 
our readers have long been prepared. 
Its king is a prisoner, and his reign is 
atanend. The Diet will have an ar- 
duous task to perform, and the people 
will probably now regain their ancient 
rights. At this distance, and with the 
little information that can be depend- 
ed upon, the views of the Duke of 
Sudermania can be matter only of 
conjecture. ‘The restoration of peace 
must evidently be the first object, and 
Russia has consented to an armistice. 
The removal of the king will render 
the attainment of one object less dith- 
cult,and Russia and France will be 
contented with tHe shutting of the 
ports to England, and the cession of 
Fmiland to the former power. In what 
inapner the country will conduct it- 
self towards the king, no one can 
ascertain in this country. Whether 
they will attribute bis late conduct to 
a derangement of intellect, and place 
the government in the hands of a 
regency, or declare him incapable of 
reigning, and deserving to be de- 
posed, a very short time will shew. 
The most humane method is to take 
the former course, and thus the other- 
wise unaccountable transaction with 
the brave General Moore wiil meet 
with an easy solution. The Swedes 
have merited in a great degree the 
losses they have sustained in the war, 
and this Jast catastrophe, from the dis- 
regard in which they have held the 
principles of their free constitution. 

The gloom spread over the affairs 
of Spain is far from being dissipated. 
The Gallo-Spanish king is at Madrid: 
the national Junta is at Seville. The 
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southern provinces are represented to 
be in spirits, and hopes are enters 
tained of a formidable resist 
but treachery is talked of in their 
commanders, and the patriotic energy 
which first blazed forth is almost eva- 


ance; 


porated. Mr. Frere’s letters have 
thrown great light on the calamitous 
retreat of General Moore, and from 
them we augur little good of the joint 
exertions of his councils and those of 
the Junta. In the north of Spain, it 
is said that the spirit of resistance js 
kept alive, but we can give little cre- 
dit to the report. The knowledge we 
have from our own soldiers, of what 
they met with in their march through 
so great an extent of country, must 
weaken the faith of the most sanguine 
in Spanish exertions. The flame ‘of 
patriotism may burn in a few places, 
as at Saragossa, but the evils of the 
ancient government have been too 
sensibly felt for a general ardour to 
be excited, unless those excitements 
are used, which are calculated to in- 
spire a people with ardour. At the 
beginning of the contest this was the 
case, but, by some fatality, it seems 
that the moment we joined their cause 
all the topics that were then so well 
brought forward were laid aside; the 
exertions of provincial Juntas were 
damped, and the preservation of the 
country was to be effected by the 
emanation of orders in the name of 
the king and his council. 

Portugal is as little likely to preserve 
its independence as Spain. The 
French have entered it, and, notwith- 
standing the boasts of the Portuguese, 
have, with a very small force, taken 
the second city of the kingdom. Pro- 
clamations are issued in the strongest 
terms, and we hear of a large body of 
troops being regimented ; but the lit- 
tle resistance made in the north of 
Portugal, where a considerable degree 
of spirit first broke out, damps our 
expectations of any thing effectual to 
preserve the independence of the 
country. Indeed, what can be ex- 
pected from the Portuguese? What 
inducement can they possibly have 
to stand forward, when no ameliora- 
tion of their condition is to be ex- 
pected by the restoration of their 
former government, and the French 
will certainly remove the base shackles 
of monkish and popish superstition 
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so long depressed? It is presumed, 
however, that the English forces now 
in that country, aided by reinforce- 
ments, will enable them, if they have 
any spirit, to prevent the French, at 
least for some time, from reducing 
them to subjection. Another month 
will decide, probably, the fate both of 
this country and of its neighbour. 


In America, the chief feature is the 
inauguration of a new President iu the 
United States, who has begun his 
reign with a most admirable speech, 
expressive of his views and thoughts 
on taking the reins of government. 
By this it appears, that he approves 
the conduct of his predecessor, and is 
likely to tread closely in his steps. 
His language is that of an upright, 
honest, and enlightened mind, of a 
man deserving to be at the head of 
afree people. He laments the state 
of the belligerent powers, and declares 
his determination to keep up a friend- 
ly intercourse with all nations of the 
same disposition to cherish peace. 
On two very important subjects, he 
manifests a decisive superiority over 
the hereditary sovereigns of the 
greater part of Europe, declaring that 
he will strictly avoid every spécies of 
interference with the rights of con- 
science on the functions of religion,— 
and will keep within requisite limits 
asalutary army, on which he no less 
judiciously asserts, that an armed and 
trained militia is the firmest bulwark 
of good government; as liberty can 
never be in danger without standing 
armies, nor sate with large ones. From 
such an auspicious beginning we may 
augur well for the future prosperity of 
his fellow-citizens, and foreigners will 
respect his wisdom. 

We could have wished that all dif- 
ferences between this country and the 
United States were done away.. But 
obstacles remain to be removed, and 
the Americans have opened a way 
indeed for the removal of them, which 
is not likely to satisfy either of the 
belligerent powers. The ports are to 
be open to that power which first re- 
scinds its orders against their com- 
merce, and all nations in amity with 
them. In consequence, their ships will 
be upon the seas; capture seems to be 
unavoidable; and this will be sufficient 
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ground for an open rupture. The con- 
sequences by sea and land are obvious. 
By sca we shall have the pre-eminence, 
and they will take their revenge in the 
two Canadas and Nova Scotia: but 
let us hope that recourse to arms may 
be avoided by the two nations, whose 
mutual interest it is to live in peace 
and friendship with each other. The 
West Indies have added glory to the 
British arms; for Martinique was 
taken after an able resistance. In 
Jamaica, the differences between the 
governor and the assembly are settled, 
and the General is to be removed to 
England, 


Parliamentary Proccedings. 


The legislature has not afforded 
much this month, except in the 
House of Commons. —In the House 
of Lords, a motion was made by Lord 
Grey on the conduct of ministers, 
respecting the affairs of Spain: it 
was prefaced by a very long speech, 
in which he commented on the unison 
of the people of both countries in the 
object to be obtained, on the power 
of ministers to give assistance, and 
the deficiency in every thing which 
the case required. The points in- 
volving their conduct he stated to be 
the information they did or could 
possess relative to Spain, and their 
mode of action in consequence. On 
the former head, he imputed to them 
the grossest ignorance; and, on the 
latter, to have had no plan. On the 
latter-head, he went through the con- 
duct of the campaign of Vimiera, the 
march into Spain, Sir David Baird 
and General Moore's calamitous march 
and unhappy end, One fact he de- 
servedly laid considerable stress on; 
and tlfis was the communication by 
letter to General Moore, through a 
messenger, whoin he recommended to 
be examined by a council of war. 
This messenger he stated to be, nota 
man of eminence, not a man distin- 
guished in war,—but one of the most 
infamous characters in existence :—= 
an assassin from Domingo—a delegate 
to the convention—a refugee in Eng- 
land; notorious for usury, and whose 
name is to be found in the list of frau- 
dulent bankrupts. This man carried 
a letter to Morla, and there is great 
reason te consider him as a spy far 
the encmy. His Lordship, after di- 
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lating on this and various military 
points, then indulged in a tirade 
against modern patriotism, and dis- 
cussed, very seriously, the question— 
that it was of some importance. by 
what men we are governed. He was 
astonished at the absurd extravagance 
of the doctrine into which men of ge 
neral good sense and good intentions 
have been recently betrayed upon this 
subject; professed his friendship to a 
temperate, intelligible, and definite 
refurm, which was the object, he con- 
tended, of himself and his noble friend 
Lord Grenville: and he concluded 
by proposing an address, stating their 
attention to the documents before 
them on the affairs of Spain and Por- 
tugal, evincing want of information 
and foresight in every part of the con- 
duct of ministers, proving rashness 
and mismanagement, and showing 
that the loss we have sustained was 
owing to their equally ill-timed and 
misdirected operations. 

Lord Liverpool replied, allowing 
that confidence had been placed in 
ministers, and asserting that it had not 
been abused. ~ He vindicated their 
plan; going over in detail the ope- 
rations of the army; but he did not 
vindicate the demand of Mr. Frere, 
that his messenger should be examined 
before a council of war.—Earl Moira 
supported the motion, and contended 
that there was a simple line to -have 
been pursued, namely, to have landed 
their troops in the north of Spain, 
under the Pyrenees, aud to have di- 
rected the whole attention of the Spa- 
niards to that quarter. [He despaired 
of a glorious termination to the 
struggles of the Spaniards; but, if 
they did succeed, ministers had de- 
prived this country of the honour of 
participating in their triumphs. — 
Several other lords took part in the 
debate, which ended with a division, 
when there appeared 

For the Address ..... «+++ 92 
Against it ....eccceceee ol 4d 
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In the Commons, the most import- 
ant motion was that made by Lord 
Folkstone, on the 17th of April, for 
the appointment of a committee to 
inquire into the existence of corrupt 
practices in the state, as to the pur- 
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chase and sale of commissions, and as 
to the issuing of letters of service. 
and that such committee should report 
the result of their proceedings to the 
house. The necessity of this com. 
mittee he urged from the discovery 
of various abuses lately made, which 
proved that corruption had gone on 
on a settled system, the whole of 
which cught to be completely ex. 
posed; and proper remedies should 
be applied to prevent the ruin of the 
country by the continuation of such 
abuses. — The Chancellor of the Ry. 
chequer saw no necessity for such a 
committee; for, were it efficient, he 
would ask, ought the house to inquire 
into all the abuses which had taken 
place during the last half century? 
W hat effect could such a proceeding 
possibly have, except to increase the 
ferment in the public mind? After 
what had been discovered, parliament 
had only to look prospectively, and 
see what description of remedy was 
necessary. He should object to the 
motion, because it did not goto punish 
any particular offender, because no 
further information was necessary, 
and because it would not be adyise- 
able to proceed on a general surmise, 
that delinquency does exist.— Lord 
A. Hamilton was convinced that. the 
must certain way to feed 'the discon- 
teuts of tle people was to stifle inquiry 
into those abuses, the existence of 
which no man now could be obstinate 
enough to deny. 

Lord Folkstone vindicated his mo- 
tion from the Chancellor's, assertion, 
that a culprit could not be punished 
under it; forthe object was to inquire 
into abuses, which had been proved to 
exist,and bring the delinquents tosum- 
mary and ample punishment. Ifanyone 
believed that abuses did not exist, they 
should support his motion, and thus af- 
ford the means of proving the truth of 
theirfaith.T he house was in duty bound 
not to shut its eyes to the state of the 
country: they should respect the im- 
pression made on the public ; institute 
an inquiry, and punish offenders, if 
they were found to exist; if they did 
not exist, then government would be 
set right in the popular estimation. 
The inquiry was absolutely necessary; 
and, if it was opposed, the opposition 
ought not to come from him who was 
the friend and associate of those 
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culprits, on whom justice should be 
executed, 

Lord H. Petty objected to the ex- 
tent of the trust to be delegated to the 
committee, as such an inquisitorial 
power should be exercised only by 
the whole house.—Mr. Whitbread in- 
sisted, that, as the existence of abuses 
was known, the necessity of inquiry 
must be obvious. A ferment certainly 
did exist, and an indiguant feeling 
properly pervaded the public on this 
occasion. It was certainly desirable 
to know through whose means persons 
obtained situations in the army, the 
church, and other public establish- 
ments. The powers proposed were 
not powers of accusation, but of in- 
vestigation; and this was necessary 
before the evils could be corrected 
and remedies applied. — Mr. Tierney 
was offended that notice had not been 
given of this motion; and contended 
that it amounted to an arraignment 
of the whole of his majesty’s govern- 
ment, as guilty of corruption in every 
éne of their various departments. In 
this manner government was not treat- 
ed properly. Let the noble Lord dis- 
tinctly bring forward specific charges, 
aud he should have his support. For 
himself, he should not be influenced 
by any feeling out of doors; but he 
would contend, that the abuses detect- 
ed were not a sufficient ground to de- 
part from established practice. It 
might be said, that his vote to-night 
was corrupt; but no cry should in- 
duce him to vote for the present mo- 
tion.—Mr. Ponsonby objected also to 
acommittee with powers so unlimited, 
and objects so undefined. The motion 
went to criminate every department. 
Qut of doors, all were represented to 
be rogues alike; and parliament so 
corrupt, that it was of. no conse- 
quence into whose hands the govern- 
ment was placed. He could not agree 
to aby motion that would sanction 


such infamous and impudent calum- 
nies. ~ Mr. Hutchinson agreed with 
the motion, as its object was to strike 
at abuses under whatever government 
they might exist, or have existed.— 
Mrs. Parnell, so far from objecting to 
the extent of the motion, would vote 
for it, if it proposed a more extensive 
inquiry.—Mr. Wynne objected to the 
motion, as it thse lead to an inquiry 
into transactions before the union, 
which might affect the characters -of 
persons now in their graves, Mr. Pitt 
and Marquis Cornwallis. — Mr. Foley 
gave the: motion his hearty concur- 
rence; asserting that the people had 
good reason to suspect the govern- 
ment of the country. —Sir J. Anstru- 
ther would not consent to the appoint- 
meut of a committee with unheard-of 
powers, todo unheard-of and unknown 
mnischiefs.—Mr. Canning expressed a 
most marked and decided disappro- 
bation of the motion, which he thought 
could have no other purpose than to 
keep up a ferment in the public mind. 
He deprecated the practice of point- 
ing out government as the source of 
corruption. They were all represented 
as eagerly struggling for places and 

ower, and as having nothing in view 

ut the einolument of offices. This 
imputation was of a dangerous tenor, 
and he could not agree to such a wide 
wasting mgtion. On a division, 
there were, 

For the Question .....++++.30 
Against it .....ccccccee 0178 





Majority against it........148 


Sir F. Burdett brought before the 
house a transaction, which he termed 
a scandalous job, relative to some 
land contiguous to Chelsea Hospital. 
The papers. moved for will place the. 
whole before the public, and show 
the nature of a very extraordinary 
transaction. 
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taining Pamphlets and Tracts, selected 
from the Library of Edward Harley, 
second Earl of Oxford. By ‘T, Park, 
vol. III. 4to. 3l. 3s, 
NOVELS. 
Laughton Priory. 
4vols. 11, 

Levity and Sorrow: 
Story, with a Preface. 
Kotzebue. Translated 
Bianchi. @yols. 10s. 
The Irish Guardian, or Errors of 
Eccentricity. By Mrs. Mackenzie. 
vols, 15s, ‘ 

The English Brothers, or Anec- 
ar of the Howard Family: 4 vols, 
Fah | 


By Gabrielli. 
a German 
By A. von 
by M. A. 


The Family of Santrail, or the Heir 
“ Montault,, By H. Jones, 4 vols. 
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POETRY. 

» Horz Ionice; a Poem, descriptive 

of the Ionian Islands and Parts of the 

adjacent Coast of Greece. By W. R. 
Wright, Esq. 8vo.. 4s. 

The Bibliomania; an Epistle to R, 

Heber, Esq.. By J.Ferriar, M.D. .@s. 


Royal Love Lyrics from Royal Love 
Letters, with: Notes and Llustrations. 
as. 6d. 

Bathmendi: 
Is. 6d. 

Camilla de Florian, and other 
Poems. By an Officer's Widow. 
12mo. ~ 6s. 

The Iliad of Homer, translated into 
English Blank Verse. By the Rev. 
J. Morrice, A.M. @vols.8vo. 11. 1s. 

Sonnets of the Eighteenth Century, 
and other small Poems: 5s. 


POLITICAL. 

A correct Report of the Speech de- 
livered by Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. 
in the House of Commons, on the 
Conduct of H. R. H. the Duke of 
York. Is. 

A full Report of the Proceedings of 
the Electors of Westminster, on Wed- 
nesday, the 29th of March, 1809, at a 
Meeting held in Westminster Hall. 
ls. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor, ow his Conduct respect- 
ing the lateCommon Hall. Towhich 
are added the Proceedings of the 
Common Hall. 1s. 


The Orders in Council and the 
American Embargo beneficial to the 
political and cominercial Interests of 
Great Britain. By Lord Sheffield. 
2s, 

An Address to the People of Eng- 
land on the absolute Necessity of a 
Reform in Parliament, 2s. Gd. 


The Phryne of Sloane-Street; con- 
taining an Analysis of Colonel War- 
die’s Charges in the House of Com- 
mons, the Evidence of Mrs. Clarke 
and others, together with every Parti- 
cular relating to the above Lady's 
Connection with the Duke of York. 
By a Friend to Old England. @s. 6d. _ 

The corrected Speeches in the 
Honourable House of Commons, on 
the Charges against his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York, as Comman- 
der in Chief of the British Army. 
Svo. “13s. 


222 


a Persian Allegory. 
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RELIGION. 

The Star in the East; a Sermon, 
preached at St. James's, Bristol, Feb. 
26, 1809. By the Rev. C. Buchanan. 
1s. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached at Christ 
Church, Bath, Feb. 8. By the Rev. 
C. Daubeny. 1s. 

A Fast Sermon, preached at St. 
Pancrass Church, Feb. 17, 1808; and 
again, with some Alterations, in Ken- 
tish Town Chapel, Feb. 8, 1809. By 
J. Grant, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Four Discourses on Subjects relat- 








Chronicle. [Arai 
ing to the Amusements of the Stage, 
preached at St. Mary's, Cambridge, 
Sept. 25, and Oct. 2, 1308, By J 
Plumptre, B.D. 8vo. 7s. , 

Exercises in Religious Knowledge 
for the Instruction of Young Persons, 
By Mrs. E. Hamilton. 12mo, . 9s, 

Virgil Re-vindicated: being a free 
and candid Examination of Bishop 
Horsley’s Tract on Virgil’s Two Sea. 
sons of Honey; written in the year 
1807, in a Letter to the Rev, Mr. 
Pentycross, of Wallingford, By H. 
Clarke, LL.D. 4to. 4s. 
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DEATHS IN AND NEAR LONDON. 


T his house, in Clipstone- 
street, afier an illness of several 
months, Thomas Holcroft, Esq. au- 
thor of “ Hugh Trevor,” ‘‘ The Road 
to Ruin,” and a number of other 
works. He was in his 6lst year. Mr. 
Holcroft’s has been a life of literary 
labour. This extraordinary charac- 
ter was originally a shoemaker in the 
north. He possessed great natural 
endowments, and a most burning de- 
sire of knowledge. He owed all his 
attainments to his own thirst of infor- 
mation, and overcame every impedi- 
ment that suppressed the ardour of 
his mind. For several years he was a 
comedian of eminence in several re- 
spectable provincial companies, and 
came to London in the year 1778. 
From that time till the day of his last 

-illness, he bas been indefatigably en- 
gaged in almost every department of 
literature. He acquired, by his own 
assiduity, such a knowledge of the lan- 
guages, as to enable him to translate 
treely, from the French, Italian, and 
German; aud his dramatic pieces, as 
-well as novels, entitle him to no ordi- 
nary praise as a fruitful and able 
writer. He has left a wife and six 
children, the eldest of whom is only 
nine years of age, totally unprovided 
for. He has also left two daughters 


A 


by his first marriage. 


Sir Jacob Wolff, bart. Baron of the 
Holy Roman Empire, and the cider 
and only brother of Baron Wolft.— 
Sir Jacob was descended from an an- 
cient and illustrious noble family, 
who possessed a fief of the Empire in 
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the Dutchy of Silesia, and were, by 
the religious troubles, expatriated to 
Livonia in the time of Charles XJ, 
and XII. of Sweden, where thev were 
admitted into the ancient corps of 
nobles of Livonia. Sir Jacob, and 
his brother the Baron, are the only 
branches who were sent very youn 
to this country, and naturalised. Sir 
Jacob married the only daughter of 
the Right Hon. Henry Weston, of 
Somerby Hall, Lincolnshire, and 
grand-daughter of Stephen Weston, 
D.D. late Bishop of Exeter. 

At his lodgings, atwo-pair of stairs 
room, in Angel Court, Windmill 
strect, Haymarket, aged 68, Mr, 
Christopher Bartholomew, formerly 
proprietor of White Conduit House, 
which owed its celebrity to the taste 
he displayed in laying out the gardens 
and walks, and rendering it the first 
placé of resort in the class of tea-gar- 
dens. Possessed of a good fortune 
from his parents, the gardens, and 
the Angel Inn at Islington, being his 
frecholds ; renting 20001. a year in the 
neighbourhood of Islington and Hol- 
loway, remarkable for having the 
greatest quantity of hay-stacks of any 
grower in the neighbourhood ¢f Lon- 
don; at that time he was worth 
50,0001. Not content, he fella victim 
to the mania of insuring in the lottery, 
for which he has paid 10001. a day. 
He passed the last 19 years of bis life 
in great poverty, or Y the 
charity of those who knew bis better 
days, and as a juryman in the Sheriffs 
Court for the County. In August, 
1807, he had a 32d share in a 20,0001, 
prize. By theadvice of hig friends he 
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hased an annuity of 601. per an- 
ee; yet fatally addicted to that per- 
nicious pursuit, insurance, he dis- 
posed of it, and lost it all. A few days 
before he died, he solicited a few 
shillings to buy him some necessaries. 

At her house, in Grosvenor-square, 
her Grace the Duchess of Bolton, re- 
lict of Harry the sixth Duke of Bolton. 
She was in her 75th year. 

At her house, in Park-street,Grosve- 
nor-square, the Hon. Mrs. Grant, third 
daughter of the late Viscount Folk- 
stone, and aunt to the Earl of Radnor. 

At her house, in Upper Wimpole- 
street, Lady Dorothy Fitzwilliam, 
sister to Earl Fitzwilliam. 

At her house, in Chapel-street, 
Park-lane, Mrs. Grant, sister to the 
Hon. Philip Pusey. 


GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 
Tuurspay, Arrit 15. 
Downing-Street, April 12. 

Captain Preedy, aid-du-camp to 
Lieutenant-General Beckwith, com- 
mander of his Majesty's troops in the 
Leeward Islands, arrived at oneo’clock 
this dav,.with dispatches from the 
Lieutenant-General, to Lord Viscount 
Castlereagh, one of his Majesty’s Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State. 

[Letters from Generals Beckwith 
and Maitland introductory of the fol- 
lowing report from Colonel Barnes. } 


St. Pierre, Feb. 8, 1809. 
Sin,—In obedience to the orders | 
had the honour to receive from you, 
I proceeded with the detachment of 
the 63d regiment, commanded by 
Major O'Rourke, on board his Majes- 
ty’s sloops Pelorus and Cherub, off 
Corbet, where the troops were disem- 
barked, and marched without delay 
towards St. Pierre; about a mile from 
the town I found a bedy of the militia 
posted, and immediately sent Major 
U'Rourke forward with a flag of truce, 
ofering them terms on which their 
own surrender and that of the town 
would be accepted, which I have 
herewith the satisfaction to transmit 
to your Excellency for the ratification 
of the commanders in chief by sea and 
Jand, 7 
_ [cannot conclude without acquaint- 
mg you with the very zealous and 
active exertions of Major O'Rourke, 
and the steady and orderly conduct of 
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the detachment of the 63d regiment, 
and of availing myself of this oppor- 
tunity of expressing my thanks to 
Captains King and Tucker, of the 
Royal Navy. 

I feel much pleasure in bearing tes- 
timony to the very active attention of 
Captain De Courcy, of the Quarter- 
Master-General and Barrack Depart- 
ment, in taking possession of the bar- 
racks, as well as in preparing an in- 
ventory of the ordnance stores, &c. 
Likewise to the conduct of Dr. Burke 
in taking charge of all concerns re- 
lating to the Medical Department, and 
of Lieutenant Hamilton of the 46th 
regiment, officiating as Major of Bri- 
gade, who on all occasions merits my 
entire approbation. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) G. Barnes, Lieut.Col. 
His Excellency Major-General 
Maitland, &c. 

[Capitulation of the town of St. 
Pierre. ‘The troops are prisoners of 
war; all public property surrendered 
to the captors. ] 

Camp la Coste, Feb. 10, siz a.m. 

Si1r,—Lieut.-Col. M‘Nair, com- 
manding the 5th brigade, was detached 
last night at twelve o'clock, with 300 
men of the 90th regiment, for the ser- 
vice you had desired relative to the 
enemy's hospitals. 

I had taken the necessary precau- 
tions to communicate with Major 
Henderson, and that no mistakes 
should happen with our outposts. 


_What was ordered has been well per- 


formed. I have, &c, 
Signed) F.Mairitanp, M.G. 
Lieut.-Gen,. Beckwith, Coin, 
of the Forces, &c. 
Muartinico, Feb. 11. 
Sir,—Having yesterday evening re- 
connoitered the enemy's advanced 
picquet, I decided upon attempting 
the surprise of it in the course of the 
night, and gave directions accordingly 
to Major Pearson commanding the 
light battalion, a copy of whose report 
upon this subject 1 have the honour 
to inclose for your Excellency’s infor- 
mation. [ have, &c. 
(Signed) 
To Lieut.-Gen. Beckwith. 


G. Prevost. 


February 11. 
Sirx,—In obedience to your orders 
of yesterday, proceeded with the two 


flank companies of the 25th regiment, 
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in order, if possible, to surprise the 
advanced picquet of the enemy, which, 
I am happy to say, was efftcted after a 
véry intricate and difficult march of 
two hours. The enemy left five or 
six killed on the ground, and the rest 
made a most precipitate retreat to 
their fort. I beg leave to state, that 
the officers and men of the 25th regi- 
ment behaved in a most steady and 
gallant manner, and am happy to add, 
that ho casualty occurred on our side. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) T. Pearson, 
Maj.-Comm. Light Infantry Batt, 
Head- Quarters, Martinique, 
Fed. 28. 

My Lorp,—In my letter of the 
65th inst. f had the honour to trans- 
mit to your lordship the details of our 
operations to the 11th preceding; 
from that period until the 19th we 
were incessantly employed in the con- 
struction of gun and mortar batteries, 
and in the landing cannon, mortars, 
and howitzers, with their ammunition 
and stores, in dragging them to the 
séveral points selected by the engi- 
neers, and in the completion of the 
works, and in mounting the ordnance. 
The exertions of Commodore Cock- 
burn, and other naval officers under 
his orders upon the left, in forwarding 
these services, were most conspicuous. 
The enemy, during the interval, fired 
upon our encampments with shot and 
shells, but fortunately with little effect, 
and his picquets, when pressed, con- 
stantly fell back under the protection 
of his works. 

On the 19th, at half past four in 
the afternoon, we openéd from six 
points upon the enemy's fortress, with 
fourteen pieces of heayy cannon, and 
twenty eight mortars and howitzers, 
and the canngnade and bombardment 
continied with little remission until 
noon of the 29d, when the French 
General sent a trumpet with a letter 
to’/our advanced posts, near the Bouille 
Redoubt, in the front of attack. In 
this communication General Villaret 
proposed a8 the basis of negociation, 
that the French troops should: be sent 
to France free from all restriction as 
to future service; but this being inad- 
missible, the bombardment recom- 
menced at ten at night, and continued 
without intermission until nine o'clock 
of the. 24th, when three white flags 
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{Apri 
were discovered fl ying in the fortress, 
in consequence of which, our fire 
from the batteries immediately ceased, 

It is with the most: heartfelt satis: 
faction | have now the honour to re- 
port to your lordship, for his Majesty's 
information, that, supported by the 
talents of the General Officers, and in 
particular of Lieutenant-General Sir 
George Prevost, and of Major-Gen. 
Maitland, the experience and zeal of 
all the other officers, and the valour 
and unremitting labour of this army, 
strengthened by the indefatigable ex. 
ertions of Rear Admiral Sir Alexander 
Cochrane and the squadron, the cam- 
poige.noiniestaeding incessant rains, 

as been brought to a glorious con- 
clusion in the short space of twenty- 
seven days from our depasture from 
Barbadoes. 

‘The command of such an army will 
constitute the pride of my future life. 
To these brave troops, conducted by 
Generals it ampeitind and not to 
me, their king and country owe the 
sovereignty of this important colony; 
and I trust that.by a comparison of 
the force which defended it, and the 
time in which it has fallen, the pre- 
sent reduction of Martinique will not 
be deemed eclipsed by any former 
expedition, 

I have the honour to inclose the 
articles of capitulation, as originally 
produced by the French commission- 
ers, in consequence of General Villa- 
ret’s application to me for this ‘pur, 
pose, during the forenoon of the a4th, 
and acceded to by Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Sir George Prevost, Major-Gen. 
Maitland, and Conmmodore Cockburn, 
appointed by the Rear Admiral. and 
myself to meet them, This capitula- 
tion, which was mutually ratified the 
same night, will, | trust, be honoured 
with his Majesty's approbation. 

I inclose also a return of the Freach 
garrison, which it is supposed will be 
in a state to embark in the course of a 
few days; from which it will appear 
that I did not over-rate the ofigima 
numbers of the enemy. 

By the next conveyance, I shall 
have the honour to submit to your 
lordship’s consideration the various 
details which are now referred ton 
general terms, and to report the merits 
of the several corps; but the sclence 
of the officers of the Royal Artillery 
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has been too conspicuous not to be 
particularly noticed, the interior of 
the enemy’s fortress being torn to 
ieces by shells; his works have also 
po much injured by shot from the 
un-batteries, manned by the seamen 
under. the direction of Commodore 
Cockburn and other naval officers. 


After the embarkation of the French 
troops, | shall have the honour to 
commpad the Eagles taken from the 
enemy to be laid at the king’s feet, 

Captain Preedy of the goth regi- 
ment, one of my aides-du-camp, has 
the honour to be the bearer,of this 
dispatch. He is an officer of service, 
and I beg leave to recommend him to 
his Majesty's favour, and to your 
lordship's protection. 

I annex the following returns— 
ordnance, ammunition and stores 
taken from the enemy; provisions in 
the fortress, with the daily issues; the 
king's hospitals. I have, &c. 

(Signed) ~ Gro. Beckwitn, 
Com. Forces. 

[Here follow the articles of capitu- 
lation, of which the following is the 
substance :—Gen. Villaret Joyeuse, as 
amark of respect, is allowed to pro- 
ceed to France, tree from all restric- 
tion, together with his aides-du-camp, 
the garrison, after grounding their 
arms, are to be embarked for France, 
as prisoners of war, to proceed to Qui- 
beron Bay, and there an exchange 
shall take place between the two na- 
tions, rank for rank, under the guard 
of some English ships of war. The 
troops retain their private property. 
The embarkation and voyage to be at 
the expence of his Britannic Majesty. 
The persons and property of all the 
inhabitants to be respected,-and none 
to be molested for their political opi- 
nions. The garrison to embark at 
furthest, withig@ fifteen davs. 

The return of the French army ca- 
pable of embarkation, states the num- 
ber to be 14 superior officers, 141 
officers, 1,827 petty officers and sol- 
diers, 242 marines. ‘The artillery and 
ordnance stores are immense. Amongst 
the provisions were 1,360 barrels of 
flour, 300 tierces of salt beef, and 98 
barrels of salt pork. 

‘The sick and wounded in the Bri- 
tish hospitals are 460. ] 
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Admiralty Office, April 12. 


Letter from Rear Admiral Sir A. Coch- 
rane to the Secretary for the Admiralty. 
Neptune, Fort Royal, Martinique, 
February 25. 

Sir,—By my letter of the 18th, a 
duplicate of which accompanies this, 
together with one of the 4th, the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
will have been informed, that it was 
intended to open a fire on the enemy 
from four batteries on the succeeding 
day, in addition to his own guns 
turned upon him from Fort Edward, 
which was accordingly done at half 
past four in the afternoon, the time 
appointed. The enemy at first re- 
turned the fire with spirit, but it gra- 
dually slackened until the following 
morning, and then entirely ceased, 
except at lang intervals, which made 
it evident he was beaten from his 
guns. While the batteries were kept 
constantly firing on the enemy from 
the western side, Captains Barton and 
Nesham, of the York and Intrepid, 
with about four hundred seamen and 
marines, continued to be employed in 
getting the heavy cannon, mortars, and 
howitzers, up to Mount Surirey, from 
the eastern side of the fort, which was 
a service of the utmost labour and 
difficulty, owing to the rains and deep- 
ness of the roads; but notwithstanding 
which, a battery of four twenty-four 
pounders and four mortars was finished 
by the 22d, and the guns mounted 
ready for service. On the following 
day several more guns were zot up, 
and ready to be placed in an advanced 
battery, intended to consist of eight 
twenty-four pounders; a similar bat- 
tery was prepaving to the westward, 
and the whole would have been ina 
state to open on the enemy by the 
26th, had nota flag of truce been sent 
from the fort*on the 23d, with pro- 
posals fora surrender, on the principle 
of being sent to France on parole; 
but Lieutenant- General Beckwith, the 
commander cf the forces, and myself, 
not judging it proper to accede to such 
terms, the batteries, which bad betore 
opened their fire, recommenced the 
attack at half past eight o'clock in the 
evening, and continued it without in- 
termission during the night’ ‘The 
hext morning, a little past six o'clock, 
one of the magazines vm tye fort blew 
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up with a great explosion, and soon 
shadeaets three flags of truce were 
hoisted by the enemy, and hostilities 
ceased on our part. 

A letter was then received from the 
Captain-General Villaret Joyeuse, re- 
questing that commissioners might be 
appointed on both sides to settle the 
terms of capitulation, which was 
agreed to, and Lieutenant-General 
Sir George Prevost and Major-Gen. 
Maitland were named by the Com- 
mander of the Forces, and Commo- 
dore Cockburn by me. These officers 
were met by the General of Artillery 
Villaret (the Captain-General’s bro- 
ther), and Colonels Montfort and 
Boyer, in a tent erected for the pur- 
pose’ between the advanced picquets 
on each side, when the terms were 
settled and ratified before midnight; 
a copy of which I have the honour to 
inclose.—This morning a detachinent 
of troaps took possession of the Bouille 
Redoubt, and the ravelines and gate- 
way of Fort Bourbon on the land side; 
and the garrison (a return of which, 
as well as the rest of the prisoners 
taken since the commencement of the 
siege, is inclosed) will be embarked in 
the course of eight days in transports, 
and his Majesty's ships Belleisle and 
Ulysses will proceed with them as a 
guard to Europe. I now beg leave to 
congratulate their lordships on the 
happy termination of a siege, which 
was, by the uncommon exertions of 
the army and navy, brought to a close 
within twenty-eight days from the 
sailing of the expedition from Barba- 
does. ‘The fire that was kept up by 
the batteries was irresistible, the ene- 
my was driven from his defences, his 
cannon dismounted, and the whole of 
the interior of the work ploughed up 
by the shot and shells, within five 
days after the batterics opened. Never 
did more unanimity prevail between 
the two services than on the present 
occasion. One sentiment, one wish 
pervaded the whole; and they looked 
with confidence to a speedy and glo- 
rious termination of their toils. L bad 
on this service the happiness to. act 
with Lieutenant-General Beckwith, 
an officer | have long been in the 
habits of intimacy with, from whose 
zeal ! had every thing to expect, and 
which the gecent events have so fully 
realized, a did me the honour to 
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consult me on various occasions, and 
his communications and co-operation 
were friendly and cordial, which, on 
all conjunct expeditions, is the surest 
pledge of success—l have already jn. 
formed their lordships, that lL entrusted 
the whole of the naval arrangements 
on shore to Commodore Cockbury, 
His exertions have been unremitting, 
and his merit beyond my praise. He 
speaks in terms of high approbation 
of the able support and assistance he 
received from Captains Barton, Nes. 
ham, and Brenton, whom I had ge. 
lected to act with him. ‘To all these 
officers, and the lieutenants and other 
officers, petty officers, seamen and 
marines immediately under their com. 
mands, I feel truly obliged for per- 
forming the arduous duties imposed 
upon them. The seven gun battery 
at Folville was entirely fought by sea- 
men, from which the enemy suffered 
severely. 4 

I have also the fullest reason to be 
thankful to the other officers and men 
of the squadron employed on the 
blockade and reduction of the island, 
for their general activity and emula- 
tion. Isubjoin a list of the several 
returns and papers which | have: been 
able to collect, and send herewith. 
For any other information [ beg to 
refer their lordships to Captain Spear, 


of the Wolverene, an old and desery- , 
ing commander, whom I have entrust- _ 


ed with this dispatch. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) ALEx. COCHRANE. 


Officers and seamen killed and wounded 
whilst serving on shore under the or- 
ders of Commodore Cockburn, 


Total—6 killed; 10 badly, 9 slightly 
wounded.—Ne officers killed. 


Copy of a Letter from Captain George 
M'Kinley, of his Majesty's ship 
Lively, tu the Hon. W. W. Pole, dated 
on bourd that ship. 

Lirely, Vigo, March 29, 1809. 
Sir,—in conseguence of a letter I 
received at Villagarcia from Captain 

Crawford, of the Venus, off Vigo, in- 

forming me that the Loyal Peasantry 

were in considerable force around the 
castle and town of Vigo, and that the 
presence of another frigate would very 
much contribute to the surrender of 
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that fortress, I joined on the evening 
of the 23d instant. — 

The next morning I went to the 
head-quarters of Don Joao de Almada 
de Sauzo e Silva, who commanded 
the patriots. At the instant a sum- 
mons was sent to the Governor of 
Vigo to surrender at discretion, which 
led to a negociation between him and 
the Spaniards, which continued till 
the 26th, when Don Pablo Morillo, 
commanding a regular force of 1500 
men, composed of retired soldiers in 
this province, arrived, and sent ina 
summons to surrender. In conse- 
quence of which, on the following 
day, the proposals (No.1 .) were brought 
on board by Don Pablo Murillo, ac- 
companied by three French officers. 
Theanswers to them (No.2 ) were de- 
livered at five P.M. by Captain Craw- 
ford, who concluded the capitulation 
which I have the honour to inclose; 
and the whole of the garrison, consist- 
ing of a colonel, 45-officers, and about 
1300 or 1400 men, were embarked the 
next morning. 

Ishould be wanting in every feel- 
ing of an officer, were I not to acknow- 
ledge the liberal attention and zealous 
services of Captain Crawford. 

It also becomes most gratifying that 
Iam enabled to inform you of the 
spirit and determination of the Spa- 
niards toexpel from their country the 
invaders of all that is dear to a brave 
and loyal people. No doubt of suc- 
cess. could have arisen, had the enemy 
persisted in holding out, from the 
able and prompt conduct’ of Don 
Pablo Murillo, and the good order of 
his troops, the strongest proof of his 
zeal in the just cause of his king and 
country; and the ardour of the pea- 
santry is beyond all description. 

Lhave the honour to be, &c. 
Gerorce M‘KINLEY. 
The Hon, Vice-Admiral Berkeley, &c. 


P.S. I beg to inclose as correct a 
statement of the French force as time 
would allow me to procure. 

GrorceE M‘KINLEyY. 


[The articles Nos. 1. and 2. above 
teferred to, are a discussion of the 
terms of capitulation, the. result of 
which is, that the garrison, as pri- 


sohers of war are to be sent to Eng- 
land, the officers keeping tNeir swords 
and wearing appar 
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Statement of the French forces, &c. sur 
rendcred by capitulation at Vigo, 27th 
March, 1809, to his Majesty's ships 
Lively and Venus, and the forces of 
his Catholic Majesty, Ferdinand the 

Seventh. 

46 officers; 958 inferior officers and 
privates fit for duty; 900 sick; total, 
1804 men. 

447 horses; 68 carriages, covered 
waygons, and carts; military chest, 
containing 117,163 francs in French 
specie. 

The returns of the garrison, cannon, 
field-pieces, muskets, ammunition, 
ordnance-stores, &c. &c. not yet re- 
ceived ;, but the whole, together with 
the horses, carriages, and specie, have 
been delivered to Don Pedro Murillo, 
commander in Xété of the forces of 
his Catholic Majesty Ferdinand the 
Seventh. 

(Signed) Georce M‘KINLeEy. 


Copy of another Letter from Captain 
M‘Kinley, of his Majesty's ship Live- 
ly, to the Hon. W. W. Pole, dated 
March 29, 1809. 
Sir,—I have the honour. to inform 

you, for the information of my Lords 

Commissioners of the Admiralty, that, 

in the act of embarking the French 

garrison, advice was received of a 

Trench force approaching, when Don 

Pablo Murillo immediately marched, 

attacked, totally routed them, and 

made many prisoners, who informed 

me they were a detachnient of 300 

men from Fuy, for the relief of Vigo. 

[ have the honour to be, &c. 
GerorGe M‘KInLey. 
GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY, 
Fripay, Apri 21, 


Admiralty-Ofice, April 2}. 

Sir Harry Neale, Bart. First Cap- 
tain to Admiral Lord Gambier, Com- 
mander-in-chief of his Majesty's ships 
and vessels employed in the Channel 
soundings, &c. arrived here this morn-_ 
ing, with a dispatch from his lordship 
to the Honourable William Wellesley 
Pole, of which the following is a 

copy :— 
Caledonia at anchor in Basque Roads, 
April 11, 1809. 

Sir,—The Almighty’s favour to his 
Majesty and the nation has been 
strongly marked in the success he has 
been pleased to give to the operations 
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of his Majesty's fleet under my ‘com- 
mand ; and | have the satisfaction to 
acquaint you, for the information of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty, that the four ships of the 
enemy named in the margin*, have 
been destroyed at their anchorage, 
and several others, from getting on 
shore, if not rendered.altogether un- 
serviceable, are at least disabled for a 
gonsiderable time. 

The arrangements of the fire-ves- 
sels placed under the direction of 
Captain the Right Hon. Lord Coch- 
rane, were made as fully as the state 
of the weather would admit, according 
to his lordship’s plan, on the evening 
of the 11th inst. and at eight o'clock 
on the same night they proceeded to 
the attack, under a favourable strong 
wind from the northward, and flood 
tide (preceded by some vessels filled 
with powder and shells, as proposed 
by.his lordship, with a view to explo- 
sion), and led on in the most undaunt- 
ed and determined manner by Captain 
Wooldridge, in the Mediator fire- 
ship, the others following in succes- 
sions but owing to the darkness of the 
night, several mistook their course 
and failed. 

On their approach to the enemy's 
ships, it was discovered that a boom 
was placed in front of their line, fora 
defence. This, however, the weight 
of the Mediator soon broke, and the 
usual intrepidity and bravery of Bri- 
tish seamen overcame all difficulties. 
Advancing under a heavy fire from 
the forts in the Isle of Aix, as weil as 
from the enemy's ships, most of which 
cut or slipt their cables, and from 
the confined anchorage, got on shore, 
and thus avoided taking fire. 

At day-light the following morning, 
Lord Cochrance communicated to me 
by telegraph, that seven of the ene- 
my's ships were on shore, and might 
be destroved. I immediately made 
the signal for the fleet to unmoor and 
weigh, intending to proceed with it to 
eect their destruction. The wind, how- 
ever, being fresh from the northward, 
and the flood tide running, rendered 
it too hazardous to run into Aix Roads 
(from its shallow water) I therefore 





* Ville de Varsovie, of 80 guns; 
Tonnerre, 74 guns; Aquilon, 74 gus; 
and Calcutta, 56 guns. 
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anchored again, at the distance of 
about three miles from the forts op 
the island. 

As the tide suited, the enemy evinc: 
ed great activity in endeavouring to 
warp their ships (which had grounded) 
into deep water,and succeeding in get- 
ting all but five of the line towards the 
entrance of the Charante before jt 
became practicable to attack them. 

I gave orders to Captain Bligh, of 
the Valiant, to proceed with that ship, 
the Revenge, frigates, bombs, and 
small vessels, named in the margin’, 
to anchor near the Boyart Shoal, in 
tgadiness for the attack: - At 20 mi. 
nutes past two p.m. Lord Cochrane 


advanced in the Imperieuse with his 


accustomed gallantry and spirit, and 
opened a well-directed fire upon the 
Calcutta, which struck her colours to 
the Imperieuse; the ships and vessels 
above-mentioned soon after joined in 
the attack upon the Ville de Varsovie 
and Aquilon, and obliged them, be- 
fore five o'clock, after sustaining a 
heavy cannonade, to strike thei, co- 
lours, when they were taken posses- 
sion of by the boats of the advanced 
squadron. As soon as the prisoners 
were removed, they were set on fire, 
as was also the Tonnerre; a short time 
after by the enemy. 

I afterwards detached Rear Admiral 
the Hon. Robert: Stopfard in the 
Cesar with the Theseus, three addi- 
tional fire-ships (which were hastily 
prepared in the course of the day) and 
all the boats of the flect, with Mr. 
Congreve’s rockets, to conduct the 
further operations of the night against 
any of the ships which lay exposed to 
an attack. On the morning of the 
13th, the Rear-Admiral reported to 
me, that as the Casar, and other line 
of battle ships had grounded, and were 
jn a dangerous situation, he thought 
it adviseable to order them all out, 
particularly as the remaining part of 
the service could be performed by fri- 
gates and small vessels only; and I 
was happy to find that they were ex- 
tricated from their perilous situation. 

Captain Bligh has since informed 
me, that it was found impracticable to 





* Indefatigable, Aigle, Emerald, 
Pallas, Beagle, Aitna bomb, Insurgent 
gun-brig, Conflict, Encounter, Fer; 
vent, and Growler. 
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destroy the three-decked ship, ‘and 
the others which were lying tear the 
entrance of the Charante, as the 
former being the outer one, was pro- 
tected by three lines of boats placed 
in advance from her. 

This ship, and all the others, ex- 
cept four of the line and a frigate, 
have now moved up the river Cha- 
rante. If any further attempt to de- 
stroy them is practicable, I shall not 
failto use every Means in my power 
to accomplish it. 

I have great satisfaction in stating 
to their lordships how much I feel 
obliged to the zealous co-operation of 
Rear-Admiral Stopford, under whose 
arrangement the boats of the ficet 
were placed: and I inust also express 
to their lordships the high sense [ have 
of the assistance I received from the 
abilities and the unremitted attention 
of Sir Harry Neale, Bart. the Captain 
of the Fleet, as wellas of the animated 
exertions of the captains, officers, sea- 
men, and marines, under my com- 
mand, and their forwardness to volun- 
teer upon any service that might be 
allotted to them; particularly the zeal 
and activity shewn by the captains of 
the line-of-battle ships in preparing 
the fire-ships. 

I cannot speak in sufficient terms 
of admiration and applause of the vi- 
gorous and gallant attack made by 
Lord Cochrane upon the French line 
of battle ships which were on shore, as 
well as of his judicious manner of ap- 
proaching them, an4 placing his ship 
in the position most advantageous to 
annoy the enemy, and preserve his 
own ship, which could not be exceed- 
ed by any feat of valour hitherto 
achieved by the British Navy, 


It is due to Rear-Admiral Stopford 
and Sir Harry Neale, that I should 
here take the opportunity of acquaint- 
ing their lordships of the handsome 
and earnest inanner in which both 
these meritorious officers had volun- 
teered their services before the arrival 
of Lord Cochrane, to undertake an 
attack upon the enemy with fire-ships ; 
and that had got their lordships fixed 
upon him to conduct the enterprize, I 
have full confidence that the result 
of their efforts would ha\e been highly 


* €reditable to them. 
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I should feel that I did not do jus- 
tice to the services’of Captain God- 
fred of the Atna, in bombarding the 
enemy's ships on the 12th, and nearly 
ail the day of the 13th, if I did not re- 
commend him to their lordships te- 
tice; and I cannot omit bearing due 
testimony to the anxious desire ex- 
pressed by Mr; Congreve to be em- 
ployed wherever I might conceive his 
services, in the management of his 
rockets, would be useful; some of 
them were placed in the fire-ships 
with effect, and I have every reason to 
be satisfied with the artillerymen and 
others who had the management of 
them, under Mr. Congreve’s direc- 
tion. 

I send herewith, a return of killed, 
wounded, and missing, of the fleet, 
which, I am happy to observe, is com~ 
paratively small. I have not yet re- 
ceived the returns of the number of 
prisoners taken, but I conceive they 
amount to between 4 and 500: 

I have charged Sir Harry Neale 
with this dispatch (by the Imperieuse) 
and I beg leave torefer their lordships 
to him, as also to Lord Cochrane, for 
any further particulars of which they 
may wish to be informed. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) GAMBIER. 

April 15.—(P.S.) This morning 
three of the enemy's line-of-battle 
ships are observed to be still on shore 
under Fouras, and one of them is in a 
dangerous situation. One of their 
frigates (L’Indienne), also on shore, 
has fallen over, and they are now dis- 
mantling her, As the tides will take 
off in a day or two, there is every pro- 
bability that she will be destroyed.. 


Since writing the foregoing I have 
learnt, that the Hon. Lieut.-Colond 
Cochrane (Lord Cochrane's brother) 
and Licutenant Bisset, of the navy, 
were volunteers in the Impericuse, 
and rendered themselves extremely 
useful, the former by commanding 
some of her guns on the main-deck. 
and the latter in conducting one of the 
explosion vessels. 


Return of killed and wounded. 


Total—8 officers, 8 men, killed; 9 
officers, 26 men, wounded; 1 man 
missipg-»47. 
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LONDON GAZETTE, 
SatTurpDay, APRIL 22. 
Admiralty-Office, April 15. 
Copy of a Letter from Captain M. Sey- 
mour, of the Amethyst, to Lord Gam- 
hier, and transmitted by Admiral 

Young from Plymouth, 

Amethyst, off Ushant, April 12. 

My Lorn,—I have very sincere 
pleasure in acquainting you of the 
capture of Le Niemen, a fine new 
French frigate of 44 guns, 28 of which 
are 18-pounders on the main-deck, 
and 319 men, copper-fastened, two 
days from Verdun Roads, with six 
months provisions and naval stores on 
board, and bound to the Isle of France, 
comnianded by Mous. Dupotet, Capi- 
taine de Fregatte, a distinguished offi- 
cer, who defended his ship with great 
ability and resolution. 

At eleven in the forenoon of the 
5th instant, the wind at east, Eme- 
rald north, within signal distance, 
Cordovan bearing I. by N. 42 leagues, 
a ship was perceived in the E.S.E 
coming down, steering to the west- 
ward, which hauled to the S.S.E. on 
making us out. She was immediately 
chased, but at 20 minutes past seven 
we lost sight of her and the Emerald, 
and had not gained on the chase. 

After dark the Amethyst’s course 
was shaped to meet the probable route 
of an enemy, which, at half past nine, 
we crossed one, but though within half- 
gun shot ateleven, from which time 
tillone the bow and stern-chasers were 
exchanging, her extraordinary sailing 
prevented our effecting any thing se- 
rious. From one till past three A.M. 
on the6th, the action was severe, after 
which the enemy's main and mizén 
masts fell, his fire became faint, was 
just silenced, while ours continued as 
ively as ever, when the Arethusa ap- 
peared, and on her firing, he immedi- 
ately made a signal of having sur- 
rendered, and proved to be the same 
frigate recommended to my notice in 
your lordship’s order of the 9th ult. 
She fell on board us once in the con- 
test; she had 47 men killed and 73 
wounded. ‘The main and mizen masts 
of the Amethyst fell at the close of the 
action, and she had 8 killed and $7 
wounded. 

To render just praise to the brave 
and admirable conduct of every offi- 
cer and man of this ship’s company 


[Arai 
(of whom 2 officers and $7 men were 


absent in prizes, the prisoners from ° 


which, 69, were on board) I am ner. 
fectly unequal, The great exertions 
and experience of the First Lieutenant 
Mr. William Hill, and Mr. Robert 
Fair, the master, | am particularly in. 
debted for. Lieutenants Waring and 
Prytherch, of the Royal Marines, de. 
serve my best thanks. 

The prize’s foremast fell nex 
and I left her in tow of the pr hen, 
who afforded us, in every instance, the 
most prompt assistance, and by Cap- 
tain Mend’s desire I write. 

In justice to a most vigilant officer, 
I have to observe, that from the Eme- 
rald’s situation, even Captain Mait- 
land’s skill would not avail him in 
getting up to the enemy, and the 
darkness and squally weather in the 
early part of thenight, precluded all 
es of his keeping sight of the Ame. 
thyst. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
M. Seymowp. 
Right Hon. Lord Gambier, &e. 

Total of seamen and marines killed 

and wounded—killed 8, wounded $6. 


{Admiral Lord Gambier has trans- 
mitted to the Hon. W. W. Pole, a let- 
ter from Captain Adam, of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Resistance, giving an ac- 
count of the destruction of a French 
armed schooner and a chasse maree, 
in the port of Anchove, near Cape 
Machicaco, on the 8th of March last, 
by the boats of that ship, under the 
direction of Lieutenant Corbyn, who 
had previously carried a battery of 
tour guns, which commanded the har- 


bour. ] 


The Gazette also contains 2 long 
official account of the capture of 
Cayenne, by Captain Yeo, of the 
Confiance frigate, with a Portuguese 
sloop of war, and some smaller vessels, 
having on board 550 Portuguese 
troops, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Mansel Marques, of which the 
following is an abstract: 

Captain Yeo, in his letter to Sir 
Sidney Smith, of the 9th of February 
last, states, that it being fonnd neces- 
sary that two batteries should be re- 
duced, which commanded the ap- 
proach to Cayenne, he detached 250 
men to attack Fort Diament, that com- 
mands the mouth of the river Ma 
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hurree, and then to proceed to reduce 
Grand Cane, commanding the great 
road to Cayenne. This service was 
performed in the most gallant man- 
ner,and with complete success. Cap- 
tain Yeo at this time being informed 
that the Governor, General Victor 
Hugues, was advancing from Cay- 
enne with 1000 troops to dispossess 
them of these posts, thought it advise- 
ableto dismantle Fort Diamant, and 
assemble at Fort Cane; he then dis- 
covered that two batteries, which 
were higher up the river, must also 
be reduced. This service was per- 
formed with the utmost intrepidity, 
the men landing amidst a shower of 
grape and musketry, and driving the 
eneiny befre them with the bayonet. 
At this time a body of French from 
Cayenne, attacked Colonel Marques 
at Grand-Cane. Captain Yeo imme- 
diately embarked his men in the boats, 
and proceeded to the assistance of 
Colonel Marques, who had withstood 
the enemy with his small force; and 
after a smart action of three hours, 
they were compelled to retreat to the 
town. The house of General Hugues 
yet remained to be taken; it was de- 
fended by a field-piece and swivel, 
with 100 of his best troops. Captain 
Yeo, from motives of humanity, and 
4 wish to preserve the property of an 
individual, sent Lieutenant Mulcas- 
ter in a flag of truce, to inform the 
officer that no harm was intended to 
the habitation of General Hugues; 
but if a. resistance was still made, he 
should consider the house as a for- 
tress, and level it with the ground. 
The officer commanding fired twice 
upon Lieutenant Mulcaster, which 
determined Captain Yeo to take the 
place The men, with three cheers, 
advanced with pike and bayonet, and 
drove the enemy into the house, from 
whence they were also dislodged, and 
the habitation rased to the ground. 
Information being received that the 
enemy intended to occupy a strong 
post which commands the town, it 
was thought necessary to be before- 
hand with them, and the whole force 
was immediately marched there; the 
situation was gained on the 9th, and 
on the 10th Lieutenant Mulcaster was 
sent into the town with a summons to 
surrender, which took place on the 
lith, The cnemy, amounting to 40v, 


laid down their arms, and’ were em- 
barked on board the vessels belonging 
to the expedition; the militia, ‘toge- 
ther with 200 blacks, also laying down 
their arms. 

Captain Yeo mentions with plea- 
sure, the unanimity that prevailed be- 
tween the Portuguese and British 
troops during the expedition. To 
Colonel Marques, Captain Salgado, 
Lieutenant Schultz, and every indi- 
vidual belonging to the Portuguese 
squadron, he expresses a high sense of 
obligation: also Lieutenant Mulcas- 
ter and Lieutenant Blyth (though 
wounded) he mentions in the: most 
flattering manner, as indeed to every 
one engaged in the expedition.—Here 
follows the Articles of Capitulation, 
which are 16 in number. Is is stipu- 
lated that the Garrison, the Civiland 
Military Officers, &c. shall be sent to 
France, and they are not to serve 
against the Prince Regent, or his al- 
lies, for one year. 

Killed and Wounded of his Majesty's 
ship Confiance. 

Total—1 killed, 23 wounded. 

(Signed) J. L. Yeo, Captain, 
T. SEVEsTRE, Surgeon. 
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BULLETINS OF THE FRENCH ARMY 
IN SPAIN. ‘ 
[ Continued from p. 280. ] 


The Twenty-ninth Bulletin is dated 
Valladolid, Jan. 16—On the 10th of 
January tle bead-quarters of General 
the Duke of Bellune, were at Aran- 
juez. Here he learned that the re- 
inains of the army, which had been 
beaten at Tudela, were re-united in 
the neighbourhocd of Cuenca, after 
having been. joined by the new levies 
from Granada, Valencia, and Murcia. 
‘The King of Spain conceived the pos- 
sibility of drawing ont the enemy. 
With this view, he ordered all the 
posts to fall back; which had advanc- 
ed to the mountains of Cuenca, be- 
yond Tarrancon and Huete. The spa- 
nish army followed this movement. 
On the 12th it was stationed at Veles. 
‘The Duke of Bellune then: took post 
at Tarraucon and Fuente de Pedro- 
nara. On the 1th, the division of 
Vilatte marched directly against the 
enemy; while the Duke of Bcliune, 


with the division of Ruffin, took a 
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circuit by Alcazar. As soon as Gene- 
ral Villatte discovered the Spaniards, 
he advanced to the charge, and put to 
the route the enemy's twelve or thir- 
teen thousand men, who immediately 
endeavoured to retire by Cara-cosa- 
on-Alcazar. The 9th. regiment of 
licht infantry, the 24th, and 96th of 
the line, + presented to the enemy 
a wall of bayonets. The Spaniards 
threw down their arms. Three hun- 
dred officers, two Generals, seven Co- 
lonels, twenty Lieutenant-Colonels, 
and 12,000 men, were made prisoners. 
Thirty standards, and all the artillery, 
have been taken. One Penegas, who 
commanded these troops, has been 
killed The whole of the captured 
army, with its colours, escorted by 
three battalions, will, to-morrow, (the 
17th’) make its entrance into Madrid. 
The young Sopransi, Chef d’Escadron 
of the 1st Dragoons, threw himself in- 
to the midst of the enemy, displaying 
a singular bravery. He brought six 
stands of colours to the Duke of Bel- 
lune.—In Gallicia the English still 
continue to be pursued at the point of 
thesword. After having been chased 
from Lugo, three parts of them took 
the direction to Corunna, the fourth 
that to Vigo, where they have trans- 
ports. The Duke of Dalmatia has ad- 
vanced towards Corunna, and the 
Duke of Elchingen to Vigo. 

The Thirtieth is dated Valladolid, 
Jan. 21. The Duke of Dalmatia left 
Betanzos on the 12th instant. Having 
reached the Mero, he found:he bridge 
of Burgos cut. The enemy was dis- 
lodged from the village of Burgo. In 
the meanwhile General Francheschi 
ascended the river, which he cross- 
ed at the bridge of Sela. He made 
himself master of the high road from 
Corunna to. Santiago, and took 6 
officers and 60 soldiers prisoners. On 
the same day, a body of 30 marines, 
who were fetching water from the bay 
near Mero, were taken. From the 
village of Perillo, the English fleet 
could be observed in the harbour of 
Corunna. On the 13th, the enemy 
caused two powder magazines, situat- 
ed near the heights of St. Margaret, at 
half a league trom Corunna, to be 
blown up. The explosion was terri- 
ble, and was felt at the distance of 
three leagues. On the 14th, the 
bridge at Burgo was repaired, and the 
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French artillery was able to pass: The 
enemy had taken a position’ at two 

leagues distance, half a league before: 
Corunna. He was seen employed jn 

hastily embarking his sick and wound- 

ed, the numbers of whom, ‘according 
to spies and deserters, amounts -to 

3000 or 4000 men. The English were 

in the meanwhile occupied in destroy- 

ing the batteries on the coast, and 

laying waste the country on the-sea 

shore. The Commandant of the Fort 
St. Philip, suspecting the fate intend 

ed for his fortification, refused to-ad- 

mit them in it. On the evening of 
the 14th, we saw a fresh convoy of 160 

sail arrive, among which were four 

ships of the line. On the morning of 

the 15th, the divisions Merle and 

Mermet occupied the heights of Vil-' 
laboa, where the enemy’s advanced 

guard was stationed, which was at- 

tacked and destroyed. Our right 

wing was stationed on the point 

where the road from Corunna to 

Lugo, and that from Corunna to San- 

tiago meet. The left was placed be-. 
hind the village of Elvina. ‘The ene- 

iny was stationed behind some beau- 

tiful heights. 

The rest of the 15th was spent in 
fixing a battery of 12 pieces of can- 
non; and it was not till the 16th, at 
three o'clock in the afternoon, that 
the Duke of Dalmatia gave orders to 
attack. The assault was made upon 
the English by the first brigade of the 
division Mermet, which overthrew 
them, and drove them from the vil- 
lage of Elvina.s The second regimeut 
of light infantry covered itself with 
glory. General Jardon, at the head 
of the Voltigeurs, wrought a terrible 
carnage. The enemy availed himself 
of this to embark with precipitation. 
Only 6000 of our men were engaged, 
and every arrangement was made for 
abandoning the positions of the night, 
and advancing next day to a general 
attack. The loss of the enemy has 
been immense. We counted on the 
field of battle more than 800 of their 
dead bodies. We have taken 20 olh- 
cers, 300 men, and 4 pieces of cannon. 
Our joss amounts to 100 killed and 
150 wounded. ‘Thus has terminated 
the English expedition which was 
sent into Spain. After having foment- 
ed the war in this unhappy county, 
the English have abandoned it. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


BERKSHIRE. 

T alate meeting, held at the 
A Town Hall, Reading, to consider 
the propriety of forming an establish- 
ment in that town and neighbourhood 
on the plan, and in aid, of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in London. 

Thomas Gleed, Esq. mayor, being 
called to the chair: 

Dr. Valpy said, that, as he had sug- 
gested the proposition for the present 
meeting, it might be expected that he 
should open the consideration of the 
subject. He felt the highest gratifi- 
cation at the sight of gentlemen of 
various religious persuasions, whose 
differences on some speculative points 
of doctrine melted before the sacred 
fire of practical religion, and mingled 
in one common mass of exertions for 
the extension of the study of the 
scriptures, which was the object of the 
proposed institution. He proved that 
it was founded on the great principles 
of the Christian religion, Faith, Hope 
and Charity. -We must all believe 
the prophecy of divine inspiration, 
that a time will come, when the earth 
shall be filled with the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea: 
it was therefore one of the highest 
privileges, with which we could be 
blest, to be instruments in thus ex- 
tending the Kingdom of God. He 
pointed out the great necessity of giv- 
ing comfort to the afflicted, and hope 
to the desponding, in every part of the 
world, in these times of unexampled 
calamity. He would leave the task of 
laying before the meeting, the rise, 
the progress, and the beneficial effects 
of the London Society, to twe of the 
secretaries, who attended on the pre- 
sent occasion; a circumstance, which 
proved how highly they valued the 
good opinion, and how strongly they 
relied on the assistance of this. town 
and neighbourhood.. In that expecta- 
tion, he hoped, they would not be 
disappointed, 

The Rev. Mr. Hughes, of Battersea, 
and the Rev. Mr. Owen, of Fulbam, 
in two successive speeches of great 
clearness, force, and eloquence, de- 
scribed the circumstances, which had 
made an irresistible appeal to the hu- 
manity and the piety of the founders 
of the institution, Repeated calls had 


been made from Wales, where the 
want of the book of salvation was uni- 
versally felt. Applications had been 
made to the humanity and religious 
feelings of private individuals. The 
example had been followed with such 
a spirit, that the charity, which had 
begun at home was soon spread to the 
Continent. 

From Iceland to the eastern extre- 
mity of Asia, and from Siberia to 
South America, millions have been 
taught the knowledge of God ‘and of 
Christ by the diffusion of the serip- 
tures in every language, which could 
admit a translation. All sects and 
casts have forgot their mutual ani- 
mosities, and have been humanized 
into the feelings of fraternal affection, 
and of gratitude to the country, from 
which they derived those blesinzs. 
The spirit of the catholics has assumed 
a new direction; even their -priests 
have applied in many places for the 
communication of the scriptures to 
their congregations. They shewed 
the universality of that benevolence, 
which diffused those benefits.. At the 
head of the society was the good and 
learned Lord Teigumouth, the Bishops 
of London, Durham, Salisbury, and 
St. David's, with some distinguished 
characters of all religious persuasions. 
They trusted that, from the liberality 
of this town and neighbourhood, the 
society would receive the most effec- 
tual support. 

Mr: Ring, in an impressive speech, 
mentioned the want of religious know- 
ledge, which it had been, in his pro- 
fessional character, his frequent lot to 
witness. To those whe might plead 
the weight of taxes as an objection to 
join in the contribution, he would 
say, that, if the plan of the society 
could succeed in its utmost extent, 
taxes would cease, for all mankind 
would be so deeply penetrated with 
brotherly love, that ** Glory to God 
in the highest, on earth, peace, and 
good will towards men,” would soon 
be the happy result. 

The Rev. Mr. Marsh drew an ani- 
mated description of the high privi- 
leges, which had been conferred on 
the inhabitants of this country, to 
whom the oracles of God had been: 
committed; an advantage represented 
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by St. Paul as the most distinguished 
in the world. He expressed his hope, 
that the only object of contention in 
the present case would be to contri- 
bute in the amplest manner to the 
rosecution of this pious design. 

Mr. Archdeacon Nares declared his 
full assent to the principles which had 
been this day inculcated, and his in- 
tention to lend his assistance in the 
most effectual manner to the great 
work of the Society. 

The resolutions were then proposed, 
in which the gentlemen already men- 
tioned were assisted by the zeal ‘and 
judgment of the Rev. Mr. Douglas, 
Messrs. Harris, Monck, Vines, and 
several others. 

In the course of the conversation, 
Mr. Owen was called upon to favour 
the town with a sermon, in the even- 
ing, at the Tuesday lecture in St. 
Lawrence’s church, in explanation 
and recommendation of the Society. 
Of this admirable discourse, delivered 
on so short a notice, we confess our 
inability to give an adequate descrip- 
tion, but we understand that it was 
resolved at the first meeting of the 
committee, that a request should be 
made for its publication. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

Died.) At ‘Tiverton, her native 
town, Mrs. Cowley. This lady, whose 
dramatic and poetical talents have 
given celebrity to her name, was the 
daughter of Mr. Parkhouse, of that 
town, and descended from the family 
of Gay, the poet. Her first play, The 
Runaway, was brought forward in 
1779, under the patronage of Mr. 
Garrick, and Mrs. Siddons played a 
character in it, long before her genius 
burst forth with the lustre that has 
justly excited universal admiration. 
Mrs. Cowley wrote several other dra- 
matic pieces, but the comedy of The 
Belles Stratagem, and the farce of 
Who's the Dupe, are her only produc- 
tions which are likely to keep posses- 
sion of the stage. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Died.| At his house, in Winches- 
ter, James Pyle, Esq. at a very ad- 
vanced age. He has left very consi- 
derable property. The landed part of 
it, we hear, he has bequeathed to his 
nephew, the Rev. James Pyle Ashe; 
and a large part of his personal pro- 
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perty to distant relations an 
The character of Mr. Pyle Tag 
singular. The property which he in. 
herited from his father was consider. 
able, and during a long life it had 
been ‘greatly increased by his parsi- 
monious manner of living. In the 
early part of Mr. Pyle’s life, he lost a 
large sum of money by the failure of 
a person to whom he had confided it, 
From that time he became suspicious 
and seemed unwilling to entrust hig 
money with any one, Under this 
feeling, whenever he received his 
rents, he secreted the money. About 
a twelvemonth ago Mr. Pyle was at. 
tacked by a paralytic affection, and it 
being known that he was in the habit 
of hiding his money, it was judged 
prudent by his friends to search the 
house ; and in one or two rooms, that 
were visited only by himself for many 
years, cash and -notes were found to 
the amount of between 6 or 7000/, 
secreted in every kind of way—some 
tied up in pieces of paper—some put 
into the seats of chairs—and indeed 
every expedient was used at conceal- 
ment. The money thus found was 
immediately taken to a banker's, on 
Mr. Pyle’s account: but he never for- 
gave this compelled discovery of his 
treasure. Mr. Pyle, though parsimo- 
nious to the extreme, was indulgent 
to his tenants, to whom he granted 
long leases without advancing the 
rent. His character was that of being 
penurious in trifles, while he suffered 
his thousands to lie unheeded and 
unemployed. 
At: his house, at Stubbington, near 
Titchfield, Jonathan Faulknor, Esq. 


rear-admiral of the Red in his Ma-, 


jesty’smavy. He was the eldest son 
of the late Admirai Faulknor, whose 
family claims a pre-eminence in the 
naval history of the British isles; for, 
from the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and even previous to that time, 
it has uniformly. adorned the list of 
our admiralty. One of Admiral 
Faulknor’s ancestors, Captain Wil- 
liam Faulknor, had the honour of 
receiving the flag of the renowned 
Czar Peter, when serving under Sit 
John Norris, in the Baltic, in the 
year 1715. The late Rear-admiral 
Faulknor was advanced to post-rank 
in 1782, and was promoted to his flag 
in 1804. Generous, hospitable, and 
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1809. } 
berevolent, his name will ever be 
revered by all who knew him. ‘Rear- 
admiral Faulknor married the eldest 
daughter of Lieutenant-Gen. Spry, 
of the marines, by whom he has left 
three children: bis eldest son, Jona- 
than, has just commenced bis career 
in the British navy, and is now serv- 
ing as a midshipman, with Adairal 
Purvis, in the Mediterranean. 
LANCASHIRE. 

The new Exchange-Room at Man- 
chester, in point of architectu ral ele- 
gance and convenience, is an orna- 
ment to the town, and reflects the 
highest credit upon Mr. Harrison, of 
Chester, the architect. This building 
comprises gn exchange-room, dining- 
room, and drawing-room, ware-rooms, 
shops, and counting-houses, a suit of 
rooms for the post-office, with cellar- 
ing under the whole, well 5 “om for 
the depositing of merchandise. It 
presents a semicircular front to the 
market-place, and a straight one to 
Exchange-street, built of Runcorn 
free stone, ornamented with half co- 
lumns of the Grecian Doric order, 
supporting an appropriate entabla- 
ture, upon which is placed an attic, 
divided by a pedestal over each co- 
lumn, and the intermediate spaces are 
adorned with ornamented pannels,— 
The exchange-room is in the semi- 
circular part of the edifice, and com- 
prises an area of four thousand super- 
ficial feet; it is lighted by eight 
windows, and a semicircular sky-light 
in the centre of the dome covering 
the room, which is forty feet in height: 
the dome is supported by eight lonic 
reeded columns, standing twelve feet 
from the wall of the room, forming a 
colonnade; four of which inclose cy- 
lindrical tubes of iron, heated by a 
proper apparatus, affording a regular 
temperature, aided by three fire 
places. The dining-room is 66 feet 
long, and 33 feet wide; the drawing- 
room is 26 feet long, and 26 feet wide, 
of a proportionate height, and com- 
manicating with each other by means 
of folding doors; and the approach to 
these rooms is by a commodious geo- 
metrical stone stair, fronting Ex- 
change-street. The site of this builds 
‘ag is the property of the Right Hon. 
Lord Ducie, and is held by the pro- 
prietors (who have erected this build- 
ing Py subscription) upon payment of 
NIVERSAL Mag. Vat. XI. 
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a yearly chief rent. There are at 
present 1244 subscribers, producing 
annually 98707. 

Another benevolent Institution has 
been added to those which are so li- 
berally supported in Mauchester. It 
is named, “* The Ladies’ Society for 
employing the Female Poor ;” and the 
relief is intended, by giving those who 
are orderly and industrious, the oppor- 
tunity, “‘ by their own exertions, to 
contribute to the necessities of their 
families.” The employment is to 
consist of making up wearing apparel, 
and other plain articles of domestic 
usefulness. Though but just esta- 
blished, there are now upwards of one 
hundred poor femaies employed, 
whose families are rendered compa- 
ratively comfortable, by the aid that 
is afforded them through the medium 
of this Institution. It is the sincere 
wish of those who see the great advan- 
tages that arise to the poor, from this 
mode of relieving tlicir distresses, that 
many more may partake of the bene- 
fits of this well-directed charity. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Died.] At the parsonage, Wether- 
den, in the 78th year of his age, after 
an illness of. three days, sincerely re- 
gretted and respected by his friends, 
the Rev. Richard Shepherd, D.D. fore 
merly of Corpus Christi College, in 
this university, rector of Wetherden 
and Helmingham, in this county, and 
archdeacon of Bedford. He was an 
instance of very considerable erudi- 
tion, united with rare condescension; 
and, though he filled an office of dig- 
nity in the church, he was not the less 
attentive to the humbler, but equally 
important duties of a parish priest.— 
In him the poor will long deplore the 
loss of akind benefactor, and all of a 
zealous pastor. His publications, 
which are various, all breathe the 
spirit of a mild benevolence, and 
evince the liberal and enlightened 
divine, added to the pious and ra- 
tional. philosopher. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Died.) in the Bishop's palace, at 
Litchfield, the celebrated Miss Anne 
Seward, one among the recent num- 
ber of females of high intellectual 
attainments and great natural posses- 
sions of mind. This lady was the 
daughter of the Rev. T. Seward, rec- 
3B 
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tor of Eyam, in Derbyshire, preben- 
dary of Salisbury, and canon residen- 
tiary of Litchfield. Miss Seward was 
his eldest daughter; she had several 
sisters and one brother, who all died 
in their infancy, excepting her se- 
cond sister, who lived till she was 
nineteen, and then died an the eve of 
her nuptials. Miss Anna Seward’s 
attachment to poetry was manifest 
very early in life. Her father in vam 
attempted to stifle that youthful in- 
clination: music, its sister, she -was 
unacquainted with till she had reach- 
ed her twenty-third. year. Her acci- 
dental acquaintance with Lady Mil- 
ler, of Bath Easton, first induced her 
to write for the poetic institution of 
that villa; and early in 1780, her 
noble Elegy on Captain Cooke was 
published. An Ode to the Sun, and 
a beautiful Monody on Major André 
followed in the ensuing spring; and 
in the course of 1781, she had to la; 
ment the death of Lady Miller in 
lofty strains. 

In.1784, Miss Seward published 
Louisa, a poetical novel, which ran 
through several editions. In 1787, an 
Epic Ode on the Return of General 
Eliot from Gibraltar appeared. In 
March 1790, her aged father died, in 
his 8ist year. In the following spring 
she published heft Liangollen Vale. 
One of her latest productions was, 
“* Memoirs of Dr. Darwin,” her late 
departed friend, whose admiration 
she possessed during life. It should 
be added, that the peems which ac- 
company Llangollen Vale, are, one 
written on the coast of Hayle; an- 
other describing Wrexham and the 
inhabitants of its vicinity; the next, 
a rupft poem, built on a terrific and 
sublime idea from the Norse poetry. 
The collection is closed by six son- 
nets, as specimens of a Centenary of 
Sonnets, which appeared afterwards 
with Horatian paraphrases subjeined, 
ip 1798. ’ 

Miss Seward, in her youth,was ex- 
tremely captivating: ber eves were 
of uncommon lustre, expressing at 
once the power of intellect and sen- 
sibility of heart; abd her voice, both 
in speaking and reciting, was richly 
distinguished by sweetness and energy. 
She sung with much judgment and 
feeling; and her manners were at 
once courteous and commanding : even 
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in the most advanced period 

life, she bore the mare 6 Ge 
woman. Her mind was not less ami. 
able than her person; and as for envy, 
or any of the baser passions, it was 
evident to all who knew her, that not 


any of those igneble feelings that de. : 


grade a bright character ever found 4 
resting place in the mind of Miss 
AnnaSeward. 

Mrs. Seward, her mother, who died 
at sixty-six, in 1780, united the sip- 
gular qualities of strong sense and of 
extreme beauty. She had also a taste 
for literary pursuits, which she en- 
couraged in her daughters; and the 
mind of Mr. Seward, her father, long 
retained rich stores of classic know- 
ledge; though he was often heard to 
say, ‘* that intimacy with Homer, 
Virgil, and Horace, never enabled any 
person to write English verse well; 
for where nature had sown the germ 
of poetic genius, it could only be welt 
cultivated in the bowers of the Eng- 
lish Muses.” 

We understand that Miss Seward 
has bequeathed her manuscripts, with 
a hundred pounds, to Walter Scott, 
Esq. the author of Marmion ; and her 
vast collection of letters from and to 
the most, eminent literary characters 
of her age, to Mr.Constabie, the book- 
seller, who, we believe, is to select 
and publish two volumes of them an- 
nually. The remainder of her in- 
come, with the exception of some 
handsome legacies, she leaves to her 
relations by her father’s side. 

SUFFOLK. . 

Died.) Lately, aged 65, Mr. Tho- 
mas Tripp, of Lowestoft. The esti- 
mation in which he was justly held 
was shewn by the manner in which 
his funeral was attended. Youth and 
age—wealth and poverty, each shewed 
their respect for departed worth— 
Above three-fourths df the whole of 
the population of Lowestoft followed 
him to his grave.. It was not idle 
curiosity that influenced the multi- 
tude: the integrity, the piety, the 
benevolence of the deceased, were 
recollected by all: and the widow’ 
tear—the orphan’s cry—the indigent 
deprived of their benefactor=and the 
pious separated from their associate— 
gave an_interest to the scene which 
will be long remembered. Iu the 
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ening a funeral sermon was preach- 
= his memory in the Methodist 
chapel, being the founder of that sect 
jn Lowestoft. 

In Brook-street, London, the lady 
of Robert Sparrow, Esq. of Wor- 
lingham-hall, near Beccles, in this 
county. 

In the 83d year of his age, Mr. John 
Frost, a respectable farmer at Monks’ 
Eleigh in this county. 

Sincerely lamented and regretted 
by his friends and acquaintance (espe- 
cially a numerous list of objects of his 
charity) Mr. Edward Pugh, a respect- 
able farmer of Hengrave. 

WESTMORLAND. 

The ladies of Kendal have lately 
commenced a very praiseworthy-and 
philanthropic institution, for the re- 
lief of the sick poor in that town. In 
John Bull's usual good-humoured 
careless manner, they do not intrust 
their money to commissioners and 
agents, whose interest is too com- 
monly confined to good dinners and 
dividends; -but following the plan of 
the Sisters of Charity in Paris, these 
English ladies undertake to visit the 
families in each district, personally, 
and grant them such relief as they 
stand most in need of. They also pay 
particular attention to the domestic, 
moral, and religious conduct of the 
applicants, and make their reports ac- 
cordingly. 

YORKSHIRE. 


The following are the particulars of 
the execution of Mary Bateman, [a/- 
luded to in p. 234 of our last | and John 
Brown:—Mary Bateman, the aban- 
doned creature who was executed, 
was a follower of the principles of 
Joanna Southcote—only improving 
deception into robbery, barbarity, and 
murder!“ She affected the visions— 
the trances—the thumpings—the se- 
cond sight of that wretched sect: large 
bodies of whom, from Leeds, attended 
the execution, on Monday se’nnight ; 
the more simple part of whom imagin- 
ed that a miracle would be worked in 
her favour, and that she would be 
saved by the interposition of Heaven! 
Notwithstanding all the prayers and 
exhortations of the clergyman, she ob- 
stinately persisted in denying that she 
had poisoned the woman, for whom 


she suffered, and died extremely 
hardened and unrepenting. Brown, 
the soldier of the York Rangers, and 
who was one of the worst-looking fel- 
lows ever seen, expired equally unaf- 
fected: denying, to the last, che mur- 
der he had before confessed, and 
which was clearly proved on his trial! 
At eleven o'clock, these two culprits 
were brought on the scaffold, aul af- 
ter praying a short time with the ordi- 
nary, were conducted to the drop, and 
were launched, by the instantaneous 
falling of it, into that state where re- 
pentance comes TOO LATE! It is a 
curious matter to state, that so ingrain- 
ed and assimilated to her disposition 
had become Mary Batemans taste for 
plunder and witchcraft, that from the 
poor woman who had attended on her- 
self and child in the prison, she con- 
trived to steal a guinea, by telling the 
woinan's fortune, and making the stars 
favourable to her in a sweetheart. 
She carried on this religious mum- 
mery to the last. It is a dreadful 
thought, that this wretch, by the same 
means, and by a complete knowledge 
of poisons, had before destroyed the 
lives of two innocent women, whom 
she robbed of .every thing they had; 
and that had Perigo died as well as his 
wife, this would have been the fourth 
life a victim to ler infernal arts. 

The child, which had been sucking 
for a year past, at her breast, was taken 
from her some little time before her 
execution. Strange to tell! she gave 
it up without a pang—she parted 
from it without one emotion! Brown 
was given to be dissected and anato- 
mised at York: and .Masy Bateggan 
conveyed in a cart to the iofirmagy at 
Leeds. The road fromYork to Leeds, 
on Monday, was thronged whole 
of the afternoon with foot engers, 
horses, aud gigs, returning from the 
execution ; and notwithstanding the 
lateness of the hour (eleven in -the 
evening) when the cart, with her body, 
approached the town, it was met by a 
number of people. On the following 
day (Tuesday) the body was exhibited 
in the surgeons’-room at the infirmary, 
at Sd. each person, and an immeuse 
number of people were admitted to 
view her remains; the greater part of 
whom evinced predominant supersti- 
tion, by touching part of the body be- 
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fore they left the room, to prevent her 
terrific interference with their noc- 
turnal dreams. 


IRELAND. 


Died.] At Dublin, John Smith, a 
Self-taught scholar, a private in the 
7th Garrison Battalion, formerly a 
journeyman flax-dresserat Gateshead. 
He is supposed to have been murder- 
ed in crossing the bridge, on his return 
from the city to the barracks, his body 
being found in the river, shockingly 
mangled. He has left a family of six 
children, whose distresses arising from 
the difficulty in finding employment 
five years ago, drove him into the 
army. As a self-taught scholar, his 
acquirements in Mathematics, - Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, were very consi- 
derable. He read those languages with 
facility, and has left a curious and va- 
luable collection of books, the only 
fund, ii is said, from which his widow 
and children look for subsistence. 
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DEATH ABROAD. 

At Vienna, “ount Cobentzel, mi- 
nister of state, &c. famous, in conse 
quence of the treaties which he has 
signed, and the important negoci- 
ations with which he was charged. 


To Correspondents. 
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His indifferent health had compelled 
him, sifce the month of December 
1805, to retire from public business, 
M. de Cobentzel died of a dropsy, at 
the age of 56 years. He was born at 
Brussels the 2ist November, 1753 
and commenced, in 1772, his political 
career under the Minister Count De: 
Persen; two years after he was named 
Minister Plenipotentiary Extraordi- 
nary to the Court of Denmark. In 
1777, to that of Prussia.—He was re. 
called at the epoch of the war of the 
Bavarian Succession, and was destined 
to negociate the Peace of Teschen, 
but a sickness which he had prevented 
him.—The same year -he was named 
Minister from Austria to Petersburgh. 
Oy his return to Vienna, after the 
signing of the Preliminaries of Leo- 
ben, he concluded, 1797,. the Treaty 
of CampoFormio, and in the month of 
December, in the same year, the Mi- 
litary Convention at Radstock, with 
the Emperor of France. After the 
conferences of Selz, he returned to 
Petersburgh. On the 9th February, 
1801, he conciuded the Peace of 
Luueville, and filled, in the menth of 
December following, the places of 
Directory Minister of state and Con- 
ferences, and Vice-Chancellor of State 
for lb oreign Affairs. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





“ Life, Liberty, or Love?” by our esteemed Correspondent, came too late for in- 


sertion this month. 
packet lying for him at our publishers. 


The ¢ 


the sut is trite. 


munication of ‘* Robert Hone” is inadmissible : 


We take this opportunity of informing him also, that there is a 


not from demerit, but 


“ Benedict,” who wishes to know why horns are emblematical of kuckoldom, de- 


serves information which it is not in our power to give. 


Correspondents can answer him. 


Perhaps some of our initiated 


The “ Parody on the Converse of Souls” is declined. Other communications frem 


the same pen will be attended to. 


Several poetical pieces are omitted this month from want of room, 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 
Marcu 21, to APRIL 18, 1809, inclusive. 


| Extracted from the London Gazette. }-----The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses. 


GG John, Bristol, printer, (Cardale 
and Co. Gray’s-Inn). Austin J. 
Chester, inn-keeper, (Huxley, Temple). 
Allen J. Liverpool, oilman, (Bigg, Hatton- 
garden). 


Burwell J. Union Street, near North 
Shields, upholsterer, (Meggison and Co. 
Ha:ton-garden). Bull J. Deptford, vic- 
tualler, (Drake, Old Fish-street). Bailey J. 
Birmingham, victualler, (Constable, Sy- 
mond’s-Inn). Brothers J. P. and S. R. 
Birmingham, (Frowd and Co Temple). 
Brown J.and Jane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
saddlers, (Flexney, Chancery-lane). Brown 
J.C. Stafford, hawker, (Ellis, Cursitor- 
street). Biggs P Gloucester-terrace, auc- 
tioneer, (Sinith and Co. Leman-street). 
Brothers S. R. Birmingham, gilt toy-maker, 
(Constable, Symond’s-Inn). 


Clapson J. Henrietta-street, Hackney- 
road, carpenter, (Wasbrough, Warnford- 
court). Colton S.and W. Scawby, corn- 
merchants, (Leigh and Co. Bridge-street). 
Croton J. Drury-lane, linen-draper, (Tagg, 
Spread-eagle-court). Cropton E. Bishop- 
Wearmouth, miliner, (Wharton and Co. 
Lamb-buildings). Carter T Mason-street, 
Kent-road, dealer, (Walker, Old Jewry) 
Cunningham E.and J. Dayis-street, Han- 
over-square, livery-stable- keepers; ( Fieider, 
Duke-street). Court J. Gloucester, tim- 
ber-merchant, (James, Colford). 


Davis J. Haverfordwest, mercer, (James, 
Gray’s Inn-square). Davenport J. Man- 
chester, baker, (Edmunds, Exchequer- 
Office of Pleas).; Deane B. Liverpool, 
merchant, (Windle, John-street). Davies T. 
Birmingham, dealer in coals, (Egerton, 
Gray’s-Inn-square). Darnell T. Billing- 
ham, Durham, brewer, (Sloper and Co. 
Montague-street). Dignum W. St.Martin’s 
le Grand, cheesemonger, ( Bryant,Copthall- 
court). Dunnelly J. Greek-street, miliner, 
(Cunningham, New North-street). Denny 

_ Barbican, Siationer, (Blackstock, St. 
Mildred’s - court) Deare E. Liverpool, 
merchant, (Windle, John-street). 


_Egler G. Portsea, miller, (Shelton, 
Sessions-house, Old Bailey ). 


Feather L. Nottingham, dealer and chap- 
man, (Blakelock and Co. Elm-court). 


GuillodT Craven-street, wine-merchant, 
(Dunn and Co, Broad-street) 


Haynes M.S. Queenhithe, insurance- 
broker, Allen, Old Jewry). Hall O. Staf- 
ford, banker, (Collins and Co Stafford). 
Horton S. Birmingham, draper, (Parton, 
Hare- court) Hitchcock J. otherwise 
James D Wellclose-square, white-lead- 
merchant, (Pearce and Son, St. Swithin’s- 
lane). Hull T. Bath, carrier, (Sandy’s 
and Co. Crane-court). Harrison S. Kent- 
road, bricklayer, (Marson, Church-row, 
Newington). Hunt T. York, money- 
scrivener, (Morton, Furnival’s-Inn). Hol- 
land J. Cheapside, haberdasher, (Meadow- 
croft, Gray’s-Inn). 


Jenkins E. Twickenham, inn- keeper, 
(Griffith, Secondaries’-Office). 


Leach J. Turnham-green, shop-keeper, 
(Saunders and Co. Clifford’s-Inn). Law D- 
jun. Manchester, brewer, (Milne and Co. 
Temple). M‘Leod W. Upper Crown-str. 
army agent, (Toulmin, Aldermanbury). 
Lee Mead F. and Lewis E. Hollis-street, 
miliners, (Mounsey, Charlotte-street), 


Maund J. H. Coventry, grocer, (Punton, 
Hind court). Mason W. Back-street, vic- 
tualler, (Hodson, Clement’s-Inn). Morris 
J..W. Dunstable, printer, (Phillips and Co. 
Howard-street). 


Neeve A. Strand, miliner, (Wrighr, 
Dowgate-hill). Newton J.J. Gray’s-Inn- 
lane, ironmonger, (Freame, Great Queen- 
street). Norris T. Gosport, corn-merchant, 
(Bleasdale and Co New-Inn). Neale J. 
Chiswell-street, victualler, (Earnshaw, Red- 
cross street). Norris S. Shefheld, razor- 
smith, (Sykes and Co New-Inn). NorrisP. 
Liverpool, iroun- merchant, (Mangnall, 
Warwick-square). ; 

Orams J. Stowmarket, iron- monger, 
(Kinderley and Co. Gray’s-Inn). 

Peat J. Wood-street, hosier,/ Adams, O'd 
Jewry). Patten T H Drury-lane,vietualler, 
(Jeyes, Charlotte - street). Pyrke - D. 
Bishopsgate-sireet, hatter, (Coote, Auster. 
Friars ). 

- Royle J. Pfestbury, tanner, (Ellis, Cur- 
sitor-streec). Rylance J. Pilkington, cotton 
manufacturer, (Ellis, Cursitor- street). 
Richardson A St.Dunstan’s-hill,victualler, 


(Rippon, Bermondsey-street). 


Sherwood M. Doncaster, jeweller, (Dixon 
and Co. Paternoster- row). Slade T. M. 
Old Bond- street, picture-dealer,. (Walls, 
East-street). Shevill W. Bury- street, 
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dealer and chapman, (Long and Co. Gray’s- 
Inn). Sayer RP. Esséx-court, Middle- 
Temple, money-scrivener, (Blakelock and 
‘ Co, Elm-court). Spencer J. Sherrard- 
street, jeweller, (Smart and Co, Staple- 
Inn). Swinden B. and Smallwood J. Holy- 
well-street, toymen, (Johnson, Charlotte- 
street). Sunderland J. Lower Basker, 
York, corn-dedler, (Swale and Co. Staple- 
Inn). 

Teather L. Nottingham, Dealer, (Black- 
stock and Co. Temple). Thompson T. 


Prices of Dock, and Fire-office, Shares. 


[Arai 


Great Amwell, jobber,: (Harding, Prim. 
rose-street). Tubb W- and Scott J.H.A, 
Pimlico, (Jones and Co. Covent-garden). 
Turner J. Blackheath, bricklayer, (Jen- 
nings and Co. Great Shire-lane), 


Wionhall, C. E. Claines, Worcestershire 
miller, (Recke, Wardrobe-place). Wrang. 
ham W. Seething-lane, ,Money-scrivener, 
(Parnther and Son, London-street), ‘Wil. 
ligms W. Pentonville, factor, (Wilde, 
Warwick-square). 





PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER. 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


London Dock Stock, 1217. per cent. 

West-India ditto, 1742. ditto. 

Kast-India ditto, 130/. ditto. 

Commercial ditto, 135/. ditto. 

Grand Junction €anal Shares, 154/. per 
share. 

Grand Surrey ditto, 807. ditto. 

Thames and Medway ditto, Old shares —/. 
—New —d/. per share premium. 

Kenmett and Avon ditto, 4/. per share pre- 

mium. [per cent. 

Globe Fire and Life Assurance Shares, 1171. 

Albion ditto, 58/. per share 

Hope ditto, 6s. per share prem. 

Eagle ditto, par. 

Atlas ditto, par 


April 21, 1809. 

Imiperial Fire Asstitance, 65/. per share 
Kent ditto, 46/. per sharé, prem. 
London Assurance Shipping, 211. pr. shaté 
Rock Life Assurance, 4s. to 5s. pet share 

prem 
Commercial Road Stock, 1152. per cent. 
London Institution, 84/. per share 
Surrey ditto, par [prem. 
South London Water Works, 40/ pérshare 
East London ditto, 50/. ditto. 
West Middlesex ditto, 12/. 12s. ditto. 
Auction Mart, 307. ditto 
West Country Fire Office, 32. ditto 
Golden Lane Brewery, 772. per sharé” 
Lancaster Canal, 17/. ditto 


L. Woure and Co. Canal, Dock, § Stock Brokers. 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


OTWITHSTANDING the late wet weather, the wheat crops and the early 
sowings stem likely to recover the check they have experienced. The same 





holds good, i a great measure, in respect to the Barleys, Ryes, Tares, &c. A little 
fine weather would, however, do great service to the Oats, Spring Wheats, and the 
great breadths of Potatoes that were stt in the early part of last month. 


By the bye, the culture of Potatoes deserves more attention than what farmers in 
general pay to it, not only as being a public benefit (for such the cultivation of them 
is considered by Arthur Young and others) but verv productive to the agriculturist. 
Mr. W. Lucgck, of Grundisburgh, in Suffolk, raised two hundred and fifty sacks of 
excellent Potatees (Champions) from one acre and three quarters of land, last 
autumn. 


Though a hundred thousand acres in Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, &c. continue 
inundated, which were mostly destined for soft corn crops, Hemp has been sown 
to a large extent in the Fen Counties; and:the expected bounty of five shillings per 
bushel on Flax Seed has already brought in sufficient quantities of it to reduce the 
price of that article from twenty-five to six guineas per hogshead, and to insure a 
sufficiency for the demand of Ireland. 


Ta our county (says a Lincolnshire Farmer), 1 have always found, if we steep the 
Wheat in sea-water, or fresh water salted to bear an egg, the weak grain floats; it # 
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d dried up with lime; therefore in spring or winter Wheat, we have 
tie woes ¢ = wren PY when I have neglected to do 2 and sowed the Wheat 
dry, it Has frequently had the smut. From this it is considered with us, that the weak 
grain, which we usually skim off, is the cause of the disease. [I have myself had fort 
years’ experience, and have always found the case to be as J] Haye stated. - 


Lambing has been rather retarded by the cold. ° 


Price of meat in Smithfield Market :—Beef, 5s. 6d. to 6s. 4d. ;--Mutton, 6s. 4d. to 
6s, 8d.;—-Lamb, 7s. to 8s. 4d.;—Veal, 5s. 6d. to 6s. ;—Pork, 6s. 6d. to 7s. 


Middlesex, April 25. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 
By theW inchesterQuarter of 8 Bushels, and FOS TEAS oe Boll of 140lbs. 























































































































Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Apr. 15, 1809. 
INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES, 
Wheat| Rye Barley | Oats Wheat} Rye , Barley) Oats. 
dis. ais. dla 4 o dle a,| s. dls. d. 
Middsx.| 94 0] 60 9} 43 9) 37° IfEssex ........| 89 8] 48 6! 44 8188 ¢ 
Surrey | 96 4) 56 0} 45 4| 42 iiKent ..sseece| 84 OF 62 Of 43 0/36 ? 
Hertford) 89 8) 49 0] 47 8) 36 Sussex ......| 80 6 46 0/37 0 
Bedford | 91 21 60 8| 45 8158 10NSuffolk ......187 9160 o| 42 7I34. 2 
Huntin.} 91. 8 45 0} 35 Cambridge ....| 88 4/58 8! 40 11/28 4 
Northa.| 91 4] 64 0} 46 10) 36 Norfolk ......| 87 3158 0} 87 Qi38 4 
Rutland} 96 6 49 6) 35. SiLincoln ......} 91 1)78 9) 47 S131 8 
Leicest | 93 6} 54 7) 49 1) 33 OPK 5.6 demeae 88 7i———-s|’_ 4-—«s«sCG Ss 
Notting| 97 0} 71 6| 53 2) 36 Durham ......| 92 11 30 6 
Derby j100 0 54 8] 38 Northumberland} 81 3) 68 “0] 46 5/32 11 
Stafford} 98 9 51 2) 36 Cumberland .,.|102 5| 70 0] 48 5133 @ 
Salop 95 4167 4/50 4) 35 Westmorland ../106 8/72 0] 49 7136 @G 
Herefor| 88 1/48 0| 42 9] 34 Lancaster ....| 99 5 48-833 3 
Wor’st. | 89 10 47 2} 41 Chester ...-..| 91 3S 52 6/29 2 
Warwic| 98 6 58 1} 38 Plint 4. ecqcact Of G — 
Wilts | 86 4 43 0) 40 Denbigh ....,100 Si} 50 0195 2 
Berks { 96 Si————| 44 8) 43 SplAnglesea...... , 50 0/24 @ 
Oxford | 93 6 42 11) 37 118%Carnarvon ....|/ 93 4 45 8/29 Bg 
Bucks | 97 3 44 2) 41 Merioneth ....| 95 0 48 9130 1 
Brecon | 80 6} 64 0) 48 9} 28 Cardigan......| 909 5|\——~—-] 42 0/24 g 
Montgo.| 98 4 45 0} 32 Pembroke ....| 79 1J———/ 41 S/25 @ 
Radnor.| 91 1) | 41 0} 29 Carmarthen,...|//92 0 47 2195 4 
Glamorgan ....( 91 47 10/26 1 
od Gloucester ....| 98 7|———| 49 G6l41 8 
Somerset......| 91 6 4110128 4 
Average of England and Wales. \Moumouth ....| 94 11 47 @ Ss 
Wheat 92s. 4d.; Rye Gls. 8d.; Barleyj/Devon........ 90 7 40 3129 § 
46s. 2d; Oats 38s 10d.; Beans}/Cornwall ..... 91 10 41 9/29 5 
60s.9d.; Pease 57s. 11d.; —_— Dorset ....e04) 91 10 43 6) —— 
50s. 9d. . Hants ....0045) 87 2 48 e38 6 
ee 
BILL of MORTALITY, from MARCH 21, to APRIL 18, 1809. 

CHRISTENED. BURIED. } 2and 5 - 155]60 and 70 -108 


Males 789 Males, 707 
Females 406 ¢ 1595 Females 695 t 1402 
Whereof have died under two years old 394 


5 and 10 -. 69] 70 and 80 - $1 
10 and 20:- “80-180 and’ 90 - 28 
»20 and 80 - 112] 90 and100- 4 
80 and“40 - ‘120 |” 
Peck Loaf, 4s.11d. 45.11d. 48.114. 4s.11d. 40 and 50 - 150 ]* 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 pes 1b } 50 and GO - 119 
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